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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Patan: tis Mayeery Tue KING. G R E A a: 
Conductor: Sir siscontesainey Brivce, C.V.O. I RIEN N IAL HAN DEL F ES] [V AL. 


(Season 1912—1913.) . - 
There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for sopranos,| Choir & Orchestra 4,000 Performers. 


(ONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 











TRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should be prepared to pass an REHEARSAL DAY, 
sxamination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal SATURDAY, JUNE 22, AT 12.30 P.M. 


choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, MISS PERCEVAL ALLEN. | MISS ESTA D’'ARGO. 








YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W. MR. BEN DAVIES. MR. CHARLES SAUNDERS. 
instieuted sfe0, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 2850. MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. MR. HERBERT BROWN. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. =. es a 
President: H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnauGut, K.G. “1S N °YVpT” 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. SRARL IM EGY PT 


Overture “ GIUSTINO,” 


MIDSUMMER HALF-TERM begins Monpay, JuNE 10. : 
TUESDAY, JUNE 25, AT 2.30 P.M. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, Wepwnespay, JUNE 5, at 3. 


Chamber Concert, Queen's Hall, Monday, June 10, at 3. MISS PERCEVAL ALLEN. MISS ESTA D'ARGO. 
Orchestral Concert, Queen's Hall, Tuesday, June 18, at 3. M Lect gay eee 


SYLLABUSES for the L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION, THE| MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. MR. HERBERT BROWN 
VOICE CULTURE EXAMINATION, and the SPECIAL 





TRAINING COURSE EXAMINATION are now ready. SELECTION DAY, 
Prospectus, Entrance Forms, and all further information of— THURSDAY, JUNE 27, AT 2.30 P.M. 
F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. MADAME DONALDA. 


“THE ROYAL COLLEGE FM MADAME CLARA = Slat 
ee MR. BEN DAVIES. 
#E O USIC, MR. ROBERT RADFORD. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. - IPE 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. “ MESSIAH.” 
Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” | SATURDAY, JUNE 29, AT 2.30 P.M. 


MISS PERCEVAL ALLEN. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 











Telegrams—“‘ Initiative, London.” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 





. nmneti . MR. BEN DAVIES. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G., MR. ROBERT RADFORD. 

; Pe osctor : SOLO BAND, THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. Principal Violin—Mr. W. H. REED. 

Hon. Sec.: CHARLES Morey, Esq. OrGanist—Mr. WALTER W. HEDGCOCK. 

——_ CONDUCTOR - - Sir FREDERIC COWEN. 
The HALF-TERM will commence on Monday, June 17. | POPULAR PRICES (Ixctupinc Apmissio). 
Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from | Rehearsal Day, Saturday, June 22: Reserved Seats, ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 
FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. | _ 55.) 48.) and 3s. 6d. Unpreserved Seats, including admission, 2s. 6d. 


eta | Festival Days, June 25, 27 and 29 : Reserved Seats, 21s., 15s., ros. 6c., 


HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC.| 7:- 6d-, and 5s. Unreserved Seats, including admission, 3s. 6d. 


sox Office, Crystal Palace (Phone 1620 Sydenham) 








: Within three minutes of Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and Black- | : il Lond 
friars Station (District Railway). and all London Agents. — 
Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. ROYAL 


Principal: Laxpow Rona. | MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


HALF-TERM begins June 3. —_ 
ge = ager by eminent teachers at moderate fees. 110 Patroness: Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
" als, and Scholarships, giving free and assisted tuition, | : -o — 
competed for annually. Subjects taught: Piano, Singing, Organ, | President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortu, Bart., LL.D. 
Harmony, all Orchestral and Solo Instruments, Stage Training in | Principal: Dr. Apo_pH Bropsky. 


Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. Examinations 
open to general public. Prospectus, Examinations Syllabus, and form The NEW COLLEGE YEAR begins Tuesday, October 1, 1912. 
of entry, free of Secretary, H. Saxs Wynpuam, Victoria Embankment. NEW TERM began Tuesday, April 23. 
Telephone : 1943 Holborn. pega le Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students, 

— = = iia a Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
BIRMINGHAM AND MI DLAND INSTITUTE. | instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 


Fee for the year, £30, payable in instalments of £10 at the beginning 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC. | of each term. Special Fee for Wind Instrument Course, £15. 
Visitor .. .. Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. | Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
Principal .. .. Granvit_e Bantock, M.A, curriculum. = 


Visiting Examiner H. Watrorp Davies, Mus. Doc. The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 


SESSION - > 7 Wate : : 
ee ae ee New Professor of Singing— Miss Marie Brema. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


SUMMER PERM Co ire hee anuary 15 t0 March 30); and) THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 








KUM 


Instruction in all branches of Music ; Students’ Choir and Orchestra ; — . . + — g 
Chamber Music ; Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts. onthe” List of College Publications, Lectures, &c. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from ; . H, A. HARDING, Hon. Sev. 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. Kensington Gore, S.W. 
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THE 


ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AnD R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syivasus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
In Practical Subjects in March-April at al ny Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Ce November-December also. 
Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 

October 16, 1912. 

SCHOOL 
Held throughout the 
November, March- 
November Examinations 


ntres in 


EXAMINATIONS (Syitas 
British Isles three times 
April, and June-July. 
lose Wednesday, 


s B). 
a year, viz., October- 

Entries for the October- 
October 9, 1912. 


Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per year, 
post-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
R.A.M. or R.C.M., for Tes es Three Years. 


Copies of Syllabuses 
information, will be 


A and B, 


post-free, 


Forms of Entry, 
on applic ation to— 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
15, London, W.C 


Bedford Square, 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :— Matriculation, 
April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., 
and Mus.D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1S. per set. 


and any further 

sent, 
Telegrams: 

* Associa, London. 


he Complete Series of ee set at the Durham Examinations in 
Music from 1902 to 1907 ir sive, to which the Professor of Music 
contributes a preface, whic h "dual with the requirements in Counter- 
point, may be obtained bound in Paper Boards at 5s. 2d. post-free from 





the Secretary of Examinations, Univ ersity C Offices, Durham. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Patron: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart. 

Apert J. Cross (of the Royal Academy, London, and the 
ipsic Conservatorium). Sixty Professors. 

All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 

Full and String Orchestras, Operas, Lectures, Recitals, Chamber and 


Principal : 


Orchestral Concerts. Prospectus from the Secretary, Albert Square. 
Orchestral Concert, June 22. -rogramme includes: Symphony, 
Jena,” Beethoven, and Overture, “‘ The Wreckers,” Dr. Ethel Smyth. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN. 


The Governors are _ tert - ’ ap ite ations for the position 





prepared to er 
f Se I es f the ] “I n Academy rendered vacant 
the resignation of Che Ip! ’ > Wil hei mj. The appointment to 
take effect as fror Septer » 1912 Applic ations, in the first instance 
y letter y, to be addr ) the Secret: ry. Dated rst day of May, 
1912. Cc. E. GRAHAME HARVEY, 


Secretary. 


MUSIC. 








‘THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF 





CLAVIER HALL, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
Pat Hrs Grace Tue Duke or Beaufort. 
President—Dr. Artuur Haypon. 

THE EIDOPHONE DEPARTMENT. 

A new method of testing the Singing V » by means of Floral and 
Geomet il figures. Fees will include an ntograph of Candidates 
\ efi re 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

Open daily for highest-class tuition in Singing, Pianoforte, Organ, and 
Orchestral i run t ‘fine ra Class, Elocution, and Stage Dancing. 
Moderate fees k xaminations for four Free Scholarships will be held 
in July. Free iti y appointment, Day and Evening Classes. 

EXAMINATION DEPARTMENT. 

A. Mus., L. Mus., A.1.C.M., L.1.C.M., F.L.C.M. Diplomas. Exami- 

at for Junior and Senior Students in all branches. Next 
Examinat in July. 

Full par rs of above can be obtained from the Registrar. 

MUSICAL LECTURES. 
Mr. ¢ ( e's Popular Lecture Recitals: *‘ Secrets of Song 
Speec! Sullivan and his Songs,” ‘“‘ History of Oratorio,” and 

History of Opera,” can be booked by Schools and Societies for 

oe 1gt2-1 

SIGNOR CELLINI, 
The eminent young Italian tenor of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 
will illustrate the ‘‘ History of Opera" Lecture, by special arrangement. 

For terms, addre Mr. Cuirt Cooke 20 Bloomsbury Street, 
Lond Ww. 


THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
(FounDED 1741). 


THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY offers TWO PRIZES, being 
pe Molineux Prize’ * of TEN POUNDS, with the Society's ‘Medal, = 
the “ Society's Prize” of FIVE POUNDS, for the best and second bes 
APPROVED MADRIGALS, in not less than four, nor more than 
parts, the upper part or parts to be for one or two Treble Voices. 

The character of the Composition to be in accordance with that 9 
Madrigals of the best style and form, with imitative part-writing ; not 
mere Part-Song or harmonized Melody. 

_ following conditions must be complied with, viz. 

. That the Alto and Tenor parts be written in their a ee 
That the signature be repeated at the head of each page at lea 
That the intended * *Tempo” be clearly indicated ; 

That the words, to be selected by the Composer, be written , 

in full on a fly-leaf at the beginning ; ; and 

5- That not more than one Composition be submitted by ea 

competitor, which must not be in the Composer's autograph, 
The Madrigals to be delivered, addressed to the Secret ary of th 
Madrigal Society, W hyteleafe, Bromley, Kent, on or before November 
1912, each C. om} osition having a device or motto affixed thereto, wir 
the Composer’s name in a sealed envelope bearing a corresponding mark 

The Award of the Judges will be made known at the meeting of th 
Society in December, 1912. 


4- 


OSCAR W. STREET, Hon. Secretary, 


Igi2. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction or the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 18or. 

42, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. 
President: THz Most Hon. THe Marouis oF ANGLESEY. 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bent ey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M 
Hon. Sec. : Geo. A. Stanton, A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., F.1.G.C.M. 


rat? Examinations in all subjects, Satigiing the Diplomas o! 
A.V.C , L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professional 
Diplo i in the Art of Teac hing, July, and December. 


Local Theoretical Examinations, July, and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 


All communications to be addressed as usual to the Secretary, Centra 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS 


Founded 1888, 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


May, 








President: THz Very Rev. Tue Dean or Bristot, D.D. 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL- 

LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 2 

approved Provincial Centres in July, and December. 
COMPETITIONS FOR 1912. 

A Sittver MepDaAt for the best simple Anthem. 

A Sitver Mepat for the best simple Organ Piece. 

A Bronze Mepat for the best Kyrie. 

A Bronze Mepat for the best Hymn Tune. 

A Bronze Mepat for the best Quadruple Chant. 


GUILD GAZETTE (Qe ARTERLY) 





: - TWoPENCce. 


REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 


Organists (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of Vacant 

Appointments. 

Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
Ww. 


42, Berners Street, London, 
27th ANNUAL PRIZE COMPETITION. 


430 OFFERED IN PRIZES. 
Send stamp for = ulars to James Broappent & Son, 
x Place »L eeds, 


LimiTeD, 


Brunswick Compe tition closes June 30. 


“OF F ERED for PRIZE TU NES. 
Competition closes June 30, 1912, For 
the “Yorkshire Choralist” Office, 98, Louis 


£10 10s 


full particulars apply 
Street, Leeds. 











Auction Rooms speciz ‘ially for ‘the Sale of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALESof 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every month. 
Sales of Music al Libraries, Music Plates, and Copy rights, Trade Stocks, 
M anufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion ma ay require. 





Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 





Terms on avplication. 
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vicme plont - Play Simplified] A FINE MODERN VIOLIN 
om pight - Playing Simplifie 
a edail, nd . - jn 
yw inf ~The great difficulty with nearly every 
ore than s 5 . ° 7 > rev 
ce. pianist is to become a good sight-player. MADE ENTIRELY BY W.E. HILi anp Sons. 
with ¢ ° . 
ting 5 nee If that is your difficulty you have two 
: courses open to you. You may either Ov Instruments have for long been recognised as 
Ctive clei s 
ze at leag practise for two or three years for some among the finest examples of modern work, and 
written oy hours daily oye ay oe a far greater we are now producing at a moderate price an excellent 
1 by e efficiency with a 3 months’ practice for a - 
graph, . ‘ Violin, constructed upon models founded on the most 
ary of the short time daily. The latter and very 
sete, of much easier way is possible only by perfect types of the great schools. 
ling mark ° gs . 
ing of the means of These Violins are made throughout in our workshops. 
cretary, THE EHREMAY ER SYSTEM OF None but carefully-selected and seasoned material, and 
o IPTANQOR( ; -PT AYVING | highly. ski yorkmanship, loyed in thei 
C, PIANOFORTE SIGHT PLAY ING ighly skilled workmanship, are “— in eir 
tae which simplifies all existing methods and construction; and particular attention is given to the 
enables anyone to become a good sight- accurate fitting and regulation of each instrument. 
‘ player with none of the wearisome —— 
SEY. 
drudgery of the former method. It is 
AM rage Price £12 10s. 
GCE at least worth your while to investigate 
3.C.M, this System, which has the enthusiastic a 
| , . . : . TJ 
—— approval of the hundreds of pupils who SOLD BY W. E. HILL & SONS, 
have taken the Course. Sole Violin and Bow Makers to H.M. THE KING, 
een A descriptive booklet and full particulars are sent free to coed : 
 T eay pianist. AT THEIR PLACE OF BUSINESS, 
paceman T T _ 7 
Centai | L. M. EHREMAYER, 27, CHANCERY LANE, 140, NEW BOND STREET, 
— LONDON, W.C. LONDON, W. 
oo | eee Se ee ae ee ” — 
. - Tc. ESTABLISHED 1750. 
\ U S | C AN D M L SCI ES Telephone: 1788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams: ‘Cantabile, London.” 
i yp di I / 4 . 
I, a 
The difference between the arm and the hand of GRAY & DAVISON, 
), the “born” pianist and that of the average player is ORGAN BUILDERS, 
not that many muscles are strong, but that no muscle > 
FEL J ; st s -| PRATT STREET, N.W. 
nd at fisvery weak. Housework makes strong arms, but it a 
does not help one at the key-board. The small, weak 48, SOUTHFIELD ROAD, OXFORD. 
muscles in every arm cause the technical troubles of #72, UPPER PARLIAMENT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
the pianist, and piano practice only tires them without Specifications, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. 
perfecting them. ‘The Macdonald Smith System ili THE OLD FIRM. ain 
strengthens these little muscles directly, and does so — 
in a remarkable way, so that perfect independent P. CONACHER & CO. 
aid control, not only strength, is obtained. What this O e B Td. 
‘ means to the pianist is described by pupils in “ Light vEan UEIAETS, 
den, 


on Pianoforte Playing,” sent free on application. 





Comptete Course oF Lessons sy CORRESPONDENCE, 
Turee Guineas (by Instalments if desired). 


Course ‘‘B” for Beginners, Course ‘‘C” for Players. 





“ PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” and other Articles 


by Macponacp Smit, 32 pp., post-free, 7d. 


Terms and Conditions for Personal Lessons (to Concert Players only) 


on application. 





M. Macponatp Smitx, 19, BLoomssury SQuarE, Lonpon, W.C. 





.UM 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


PIANO PEDALS. 





Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
Dear Mr. MALKIN, Jov. 8th, 1910. 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolutely 


silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, . 
R. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 


Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month, 





Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and references, to— 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 





Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
MISS ALICE HARE 


(SOPRANO). 
44, Ladbroke Grove, W. 


‘Phone 5195 Western. 


’ 








| MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 


| Author of “Vocalism,” ‘‘Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘“ Vocq) 





MISS DASIE E. AVIS 
Contralto Soloist. (Former pupil of Mr. Epowin Howitanp.) 


Oratorios, Concerts, and Musical At Homes. 
“Sunnyside,” Wroughton Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 





MISS LILY GRAHAME 
(CONTRALTO). 

ratorio, Opera, Ballads, &c. 

mad, Ilford. Tel. No. 3071 East. 


MISS LYDIA JOHN (LRA™M.) 


(CONTRALTO). 
Oratorio, Lieder, Ballads, &c. 
24, Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. 


MR. SAMU EL MASTERS 
** The splendid reputation Bw by Mr. Samuel Masters, the well- 
known tenor, throughout the British Isles is the legitimate result of a 


remarkably fine voice of great range and almost phenomenal power, and 
his artistic singing." —Aungston Musical Courier. 


( 
38, Mansfield Re 





Telephone : 613 P.O. Kingston. 
Address—8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. 


MR. JOS. REED 


59, Biddulph Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 
Telephone: P.O. Hampstead 6778. 


MR. MONTAGUE BORWELL 


(BARITONE). 


WINIFRED MARWOOD 


(Mrs. MontaGcus Borwett) (SOPRANO). 
124, WALM LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. 





Telephone: 415 Willesden. Telegrams: ‘‘ Soloist, London.” 


HERBERT MARKS (LRA.M.) 
(BARITONE). 
Oratorios, Lieder, Ballads, &c. 
Please note change of address : 83, Woodstock Road, Bedford Park, W. 


MR. HERBERT PARKER 
(BARITONE). 
Leeds Musical Festival, Queen's Hall, and Prin ipal Provincial Concerts. 


Address: Rx Lichfield. 


MR. GEORGE DENHAM, cram. 
Singing | ms (Lamperti Method) Exams. 
60, Berners Street, W. ; or Avondale Road, South Croydon. 


MR. M. MONTAGU-NATHAN, 


Formerly pupil of YSAYE, HEERMANN, and WILHELM), 
gives VIOLIN Lessons in LONDON and PROVINCES. 
Address : 5, Bechstein Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 


HERBERT WEATHERLY 
(CONCERT ORGANIST). 
Canadian and American Press-notices and particulars. 
Apply, Rudolph Bennett, 3, Kelfield Gardens, London, W., England. 


MR. W. H. GRIFFITHS 


Author of “‘ The Mixed Voice and the Registers,” “ Daily Studies in 

os and Reading,” &c. ; Lecturer in Vocal Science to the Church 

of England Training College, Liverpool ; Late Singing Master to 

the Lancashire and Cheshire County Councils; Consulting Voice 

Specialist to the Throat Hospital, Liverpool, and Special Correspondent 
to The Musical Herald, London and 7he Musician, New York. 


Mr. GRIFFITHS, after 25 years’ practical experience in Singing, Voice 
Production, ( hoir Training, Elocution, and Defects of Speech, is now 
prepared to receive a limited number of Teachers and Expert Vocalists 
to study his methods of teaching. The lessons can be given ‘at 
periods to suit professional workers, and much of it can be done by post 
thus bringing the far-distant operator into direct touch with the most 
modern ideas and methods. Special classes will be held in London at 
Vacation time. Teachers are especially invited to write for my latest 
pamphlet. If accompanied by six stamps, a copy of my latest book 
(2s. 6d.) will be forwarded free (state voice). 


76, Lord Street, Liverpool. 








ssiyn, 


ess 


Faults and their Remedies. 


the Referee. 
“*One of the sanest of sane expositions." —/usical Courier, N.Y. 
**One step nearer to the ideal." —Re/eree (“‘ Lancelot”). 
“Is a reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman, 
““A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."— Laster, 
| Morning News. 
| “Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 
“Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handles in 
| masterly manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wide, ang 
| accurate: what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public 
| singers and music teachers."—Aderdeen Free Press. 
“Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject, . , , 
Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 
“Ts an acknowledged authority. . . ."—Western Morning News. 
**] have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H, 
| Breare."—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Vewcastle Journal. 
| Further Press Opinions on application, 
Address: ‘‘Heratp”™ Bui_pincs, HARROGATE, 
or 139, New Bonp Street, W. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES. 

SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts ; also 
LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional 
or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 
6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ Musicomane, London." Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 





Musica Reviser TO Messrs. NoveLLto For TWENTY-SEVEN YBARs. 
~ , i ae! 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
H. ELLIOT RUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt., C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., 
Sir Freperick Brince, C.V.O., Dr. WaLFrorp Davies. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 

who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 

at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities. 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
** Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and sixty. Dr. Allison is quite willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus. D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORBR). 


R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 

has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE for the 

“Form and Teaching” and ‘‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers set 
at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 


LATEST SUCCESSES :— 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 1910-11.—Seventeen Correspondence Pupils 
| successful. Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 














R. GEORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., gives 
| LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING as taught 
| by CHAS. LUNW and Signor Catrango. 

| The late Chas. Lunn wrote: “I take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. Ceiley owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge and the 
skill in which he applies what I have taught him”; and the late 
Dr. Turpin wrote: “In that delicate and difficult department of Voice 
Production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of our chief authorities.” 

Change of address: ‘‘ Highcroft,” Muswell Hill Road, N. 


M8; CLIFTON COOKE (25 years’ experience 
Manvet Garcia method) will TRAIN a GOOD VOICE on 
exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession. _Illus- 
trated reprint, ‘‘ Mr. Clifton Cooke and his Pupils,” post-free. 
All communications to Mr. CLIFTON COOKE, Studio, 20, 
Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


R. WILLIAM A. HALL, Mus.D. Oxon. (1909); 

F.R.C.O., specialises in the PREPARATION for UNIVER- 

SITY DEGREES and the RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS, personally 

or by correspondence. Also personal lessons in Pianoforte, Singing, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., at 7, Lansdowne Road, Tottenham, N. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 

















Also at 40, Wigmore Street, ondon, W. 


tration, “‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


| 
i 
“The most complete guide to singing in English."”—‘‘ Lancelot,” of 
| 
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D*; NR. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F. R.C, O., Author of “ Examination Questions and How to 
Work them” (Novello's Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 
Exams., personally and by correspondence. 
292 SUCCESSES, including :— 
A.R.C.O. Paper Work 5°} Organ Work . 


F.R.C. Sr 
R.C.O. “Lafontaine” Prize twice, and “ F, 1. Sawyer” ’ Prize. ) 


9 


F. 
FIRST MUS. BAC., Oxford, Durham, and Dublin 41. 
FINAL MUS. BAC., Oxford and Durham 22. 
MUS. DOC. Oxford, Durham, Dublin, and Montreal « 4 
MUS. BAC. and MUS. DOC. EXERCI SES 27. 
Special sets of papers in Composition, fully covering w Exercise” Work. 
Also many successes in A.R.C.M M. L.R.A.M., L.Mus. 


and A.Mus., &c., Ke. 
SUCCESSES IN 1911 include :— 
MUS. DOC. EXERCISES, 2. FINAL MUS. DOC, EXAM., 2. 











CUM 






MUS. BAC. EXERCISES, s. FINAL MUS. BAC. EXAM., 4. 
FIRST EXAM. FOR MUS. BAC., 2 
OXFORD EXAMS. May, First" and one in “ 
MSS. arranged and revised. 
48, Braxted Park. Streatham, S.W. Telephone: 487 Streatham. 


HEO. HEMMINGS, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

an experienced and succensfal COACH to all Music Examine. 
tions. Oxford, Durham, and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., and A.R.C.O., 
with Précis and Hints on Essay, L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M., practical 
and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won F.R.C.O. 


1912, one in “* Final.” 














“Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Pp ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, ‘Mes D. Oxor., 
Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PRE PARE 


CANDID: ATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
y post if desired. 


R. EAG LEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon., 
F.R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all E xaminations, Practical and 
Theoretical, personally or by correspondence. Correspondence Course 


| 





for A.R.C.O. Paper Work, A.R.C.O. Playing, F.R.C.O. Paper Work, 
F.R.C.O. Playing. First Mus. B. Exercise and Final, Mus. D. | 
Exercise and Final, Oxon., London, Dunelm. and Dublin. Special | 
Course in Choir-training and A.R.C.O. Essays. 

For Prospectus address, 48, New North Road, Huddersfield. 


D*® F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto ; gives LESSONS by post, in HARMONY, COUNTER. | 





POINT, FUGUE, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, &c. | 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of | 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 


CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON Universities ; also F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M. (Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, Bandmastership, and Con. 
ducting), A.R.C.M. (Theory of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching). 
L.Mus. and A.Mus., L.C.M. and T.C.L., ASSOCIATED BOARD, 
&. Dr. Karn continues to Coach for "all Musical Examinations. 
Special Preparation in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.M. 
Also PERSONAL Lessons ; MSS. revised for publication. Classical 
Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O. Hampstead. | 
D® LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.LS., Warden, Incor- | 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LE SSONS, Personally 
or by Post, i 2 HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42, Berners St, 


Oxford St., 
“DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 

“Harmony.” (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
“CoOUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 

“Dous_te CouNTERPOINT AND CANON.’ 
“Fucus.” 1s. 6d. net. 
“ELEMENTS OF Music.” 2s. 6d. net. 
“DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music.” 
“PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF Musica TERMS.” 
“DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL —-. " 6d. net. 
“MATERIAL OF MELopy.” 

The above, complete, will be Ravens (carriage paid) for 15s. 


I R. DAVID MAC KENZIE, L.R.A.M.—Lessons 

in Singing. Vocal Coach. Arthur Thompson, Esq., F.R.A.M. 
(Professor and Examiner, Royal Academy of Music), writes : “An 
admirable Tez acher, well and v ariously equipped to a art instruction in 
avery difficult art.” For appointments, &c., write, Breitkopf Studios, 


Ste Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
THE 

BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38 ard 

40, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed witb 
every convenience and facility that science and money can suggest, pro- 
viding a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, Telephones, separate 
Lavatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also comfortable 
Lounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately furnished, ~ Y 
by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in ev ery Studio, &e. > 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in in 

centre of London's musical life, known by everybody, and already 

used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and Provincial 
Professors of Music. 


HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 

the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges being 

ery reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be addressed to :— 
Tue MANaGeER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 





5S. net. 


2s. net. 


6d. net. 








iss F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

“Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 











L. R. A. M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., _ West Kensington. 
R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (DublL), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A. es A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY of 
COACHING FOR DEGR L. RA .M., al -1911, ONE HUN- 
DRED AND TEN SUC SSES; A.R.C.M 1897-1911, TWO 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY. EIGHT SUCCESSES. Equally good 
results in R.C.O. and other Examinations. 
Address, Thornleigh, 6, Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 
D® HAMILTON ROBINSON (Mus. D. Dunelm., 
A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O.), PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION, 
ACOUSTICS, &c. Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
R.C.O., and other Examinations. Lessons — or by corre- 
spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing. W. 
R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., 
COACHES (post) ~ = Musical Examinations. Pupils have 
passed the A.T.C.L., L.R R.C.O., and complete MUS. BAC, 
Course. Pupil was awarded Siinlig ote (Glasgow, 1906). Compositions 
Revised. Portland House, Lancaster. 
R. PERCY WOOD, F.R.C.O., oapecalat in 
Correspondence Tuition for F. R.C.O., A.R 
RECENT SUCCESSES: 125 pegs ey Penile have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. RECENTLY as follows : 


88 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 37 F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 
Many Pupils passed A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. in January, 1912. 
F.R.C.O. “ Lafontaine” Prize, January, 1912. 

Many successes in January, tart, yoy and 1909. 


15 A.R.C.O., July, ror. 10 » July, rort. 

22 A.R.C.O., July, 1910. 1 F.R. € = July, 1910. 

12 A.R.C.O., July, 1909. 5 F.R.C.O., July, 1909. 

12 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 3 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1910. 
Adc dress, 8, Harley Road, heechenden, London, N.W. 


ORRESPON DENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
37, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 

GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS IN HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM AND 
ANALYSIS, ORCHESTRATION, Etc. 

Pupils ae for Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., and other examinations by experienced University 
Graduates in Music. 

Personal lessons for L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c. 

Terms very moderate; from One to Three Guineas per quarter. 
Prospectus post- -free from the SECRETARY. Telephone : 7 7729 City. 


OSITIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS in 
Churches in the United States. Write for Terms: INTER 








NATIONAL CHOIR EXCHANGE, 116, Newark Avenue, Jersey 
City, N.J. (late of 136, Fifth Avenue, New York). VACA CIES 
ALWAYS. 


OXFORD. 
NEW COLLEGE CHORISTERSHIPS. 


There will be a trial of voices on Tuer RSDAY, JUNE 27. 
Candidates must have a good ear and good voice, and should be 


between 9 ard 12 years of age. 
For partic ulars, apply to The Precentor, before JUNE 22. 


KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


CHORISTERSHIPS.—A trial of Voices to fill Vacancies in the 
Choir School will be held on Friday, July 19. 

Candidates must have a good ear and good voice, and should be 
between 9 and 12 years of age. 

For particulars apply to The Dean. 

Names to be sent in not later than July 13 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY. 


There are Vacancies for Probationers in the above Choir. Gentle- 
men’s sons, age g-11, are required. Apply to the Rev. The Warden. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 

There are VACANCIES in the Choir of Durham Cathedral for 
ONE TENOR SINGER and ONE BASS SINGER.—Applications, 
accompanied by Testimonials and Certificates of Birth, must be sent, on 
or before Wednesday, June 1912, to The Chapter Clerk, The 
College, Durham, from whom further information may be obtained. 

Notice of the Day of Trial will be sent only to Selected C andidates, 
and their Travelling Expenses and other Necessary Expenses will be 
paid by The Dean and Chapter. 

The College, Durham, May 24, 1912. 

















12, 


=~ OPRANO SOL OIST ‘WANT ED for Dominion 
Methodist Church, Ottawa, Canada, from September. Salary, £80. 
Applications to be sent to Dr. Herbert Sanders, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 


160, W. ardour $ Street, Ww. et 
WANDS ORTH PARISH CHURCH.—SOLO 


TENOR WANTED. £12. Good Reader essential. Apply 
by letter only, to Choirmaster, 93, Oakhill Road, Putney, S.W. 
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OLO BOY WANTED. Church, N.W.—Some 

experience necessary. Salary from £15, according to ability. 

Address, Secretary, c/o F. Green, 118, Fortune Green Road, West 
Hampstead. 


OLO TENOR REQUIRED.—Hampstead 


Church. Churchman; Communicant. Good voice and reader 
necessary. Salary £30. Address, G. A., 58, Gondar Gardens, 
Hampstead. 








KING'S ( COL LEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


There is a VACANCY in the Choir for a BASS LAY CLERK, 
Stipe end offered, £90 a year 
he Competition will be hek lin July 
For further information apply to The De an, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Applications to be sent in by July ro. 


\ JANTED. — BASS CHORUS SINGER (not 

Baritone) for ¢ we lic Choir. Must be able to read music and 
know something of Plain Chant. Apply, J. F.S., 58, Thornton Avenue, 
Chiswick, London, W. 


J! LIUS WALTHER, hero tenor, Berlin, Vienna, 

Hanover Court a a Houses, eight seasons Wagnerian tenor 
Royal Carl Rosa Ope Company. TE ACHES his PERSONAL 
SYSTEM of vol E-P RODU CTION toe arnest, -_ vitious students 
on moderate terms. 49, Leith Mansi ns, Maida V ale, 


\ JANTED.—Gentleman to fill the office of 

ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER for Mixed Choir, St. 
John's Parish Church, Blackpool. Submit testimonials and salary 
equired to The Vicar. 


r AN ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER RE- 

QUIRED at once for St. Luke's, Hampstead. App ication to 
be made by letter only, to The Vicar, stating qualifications and salary 
required. ‘ 


\ TANTED, by the First Presbyterian Congregation 

(Unitarian), Belfast, a fully-competent ORGANIST and 
CHOIR MASTER, from July 1, rgr2, at the salary of £75 per annum. 
ply, with testimonials, to J. S. McTear, Secretary, 6, Arthur 
““hambers, Belfast. 











O RGANIST WANTED for Mallow Parish Church, 
co. Cork. £50 for competent man. Good opening for tuitions. 
Address, Canon Fle wett, Mallow 


Vy ANTE D.—An ASSISTANT- DIRECTOR of 

MUSIC for large Conservatory in Canad Must be capable 
Organist and Teacher of Piano, &c. Applications, with copies of 
testimonials, to be sent in not later than June 8, to Noél Brunton, 
c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, W. 


\ JANTED, for the North of England, GOOD 

TUNER, who also understands Bench Repairs to Organs and 
Harmoni ums. Apply to Tuner, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, ° 


\ / JAN rED.—TUNER REGULATOR for good 

class, old-established connection. Must be thoroughly efficient. 
Comfort ab le. permanent berth for reliable steady man. Send references 
with photo, stating age, to W. Brunt & Sons, Piano Depét, Tramway 
Centre, Bristol. 














JIANOFORTE-TECHNIQUE.—CORRESPON- 

DENCE LESSONS GIVEN IN MACDONALD SMITH’S 

“ares by late pupil-specialist. Complete Course, £1 1s. G. F. D., 
o Ne wello & C », Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, Ww. 


] EQUIRED for the GirLs’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
(Government High School), Port Exizasern, Cc ‘ape Colony, an 
additional MUSIC pepsin: SS, L.R.A.M. or A R.C.M., to teach the 


Pianoforte. Must be a good performer. Good experience and success 
in teaching essential. r= see £130, with board, residence, and laundry 
during School Terms ; or £180 non-resident. Passag ge paid on three years’ 
Agreem ent. The School is of high standing. To sail in September. 


Apply in writing, giving full partic xls irs—age, educati = ‘eee &ce. 
to Miss Gruner, 59, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, 


WO ORGANS, Two Manuals, with Pedals. 

Superior construction. Suitable for small Churches, &c. Speci- 

fications and estimates for Organs on application. —W. E. Richardson & 
Sons, Cc Jentral Organ Works, Hulme, Ma anchester. 











RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE. 

Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chamber 

from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 
Organ Works, Cc ambridge. 


HURCH ORGANS, built partly with sound, 
second-hand materials. Inclusive prices, including carriage and 
erection (if desired), from £200. For particulars, &c., address, Norman 
& Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, W. (Organ Builders to 
H.M The e King). 
PIPE ORGANS FOR SALE.—Two-Manual and 
One-Manual. New and Second-hand. Suitable for Church or 
— — Inspection invited. Bate, Organ Builders, 9, Burdett Road, 
Ow J 











ESTABLISHED 1839. 


AT LIVERPOOL’S 
CATHEDRAL 


WORKS 
EVEN EFFICIENCY OF ORGANISATION and 
SKILL OF CRAFTSMANSHIP are secondary, 


everything being subordinate to and judged from the 
Musician’s Standpoint. 


THE FACT that one of the principals of the firm 
is a Professional Org nist of long standing is a guarantee 
that the Building of a KusHWoRTH Organ is something 
far higher than a mere commercial transaction. Every 
RUSHWORTH Organ—from original plan to final Tuning 
—is treated as an Art Production designed to fulfil a 
particular service. 


THE TONE of RusHwortn Church Organs has 
always been characterised by breadth, dignity and 
perfect balance. Further by close study of the Acoustics 
and other conditions peculiar to each commission 
Rushworth and Dreaper have been singularly successful 
in building Organs possessing the precise quality and 
character of Tone most suitable. In smaller Organs the 
Rushworth ideal is to secure refinement and devotional 
quality from a few carefully-chosen Stops, rather than 
noisy combinations unworthy to lead in Divine Worship. 


TO THE MUSICIAN a RusHwortn Organ also 
appeals by its perfection in minor details, its solidity of 
construction and the ample margin of reserves provided 
in all departments. RusHworTH Organs give the 
player a delightful sense of comfort and artistic mastery 
by their ease of control and instant response to every 
demand. 

RE-BUILDING. All authorities recognise that 
the Re-building and enlarging of old Organs is the 
severest test of artistic and constructional skill. In this 
art Rushworth and Dreaper’s success is evidenced by 
their long list of important contracts covering Organs 
by EVERY MAKER of note. 

To all interested in the Building, Re-building or Renovation 
of an Organ, an art brochure, ‘* The building of an Organ,” 
will be sent free by post if name of Church and an outline y 


requirements are given, 


RUSHWORTH & DREAPER, Ltd., 


DESIGNERS & BUILDERS OF 
CHURCH & CONCERT ORGANS, 


113-115, Great George Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone: 1012 Rovat. Telegrams: ‘‘Aro.to, Liverpool. 
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KUM 


ON FRIDAY, JUNE 


And will include some choice examples of instruments by 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON'S 
NEXT SPECIAL HALF-YEARLY SALE 


OF 


VALUABLE VIOLINS 


PLACE 


14, 1912, 


STRADUARIUS, AMATI, GAGLIANO, RUGGERIUS, 


and others, by order of Sir T. CourTNEY 
of the late Thomas Mashiter, Esq., 


Amateurs and others having 


Valuable Violins, 


Warner, Bt., C.B., M.P., the executors 


and others. 


Violoncellos, &c., to dispose 


of, are invited to communicate with the AUCTIONEERS, 


a 


47; 


ESTABLISHED 1765. 


(\RG AN FOR SALE.—Three M: anuals (Conacher), | 

26 Stops, 6 Couplers, 5 Comp. Pedals. (Being sold to give place 

fora new memorial organ.) Low price to quick purchaser. Offers to 
Mr. ie. Cs nydon, Prudential Bu iidings, Old Oldham, Lancashire. 


TWO - MAN VAL and F PEDAL AMERICAN 

ORGANS, at Bargain Prices. A 190-guinea Bell, two-manuals | 
and pedals, for 65 guineas ; a 4180 Karn, two-manuals and peda als, 24 
stops, 13 sets; a 60- guines a two-- “nual Boosey ‘“ Evans’ Patent” 
Harmonium, 18 guineas; Karn two-manual and Pedal, stops through, 
concave radiating pedals, bargain. Several Organs and Harmoniums 
by Alexandre, Trayser, Debain, &c. ; one-third usual price. All guaran- 
wed. Packing or carriage free Inspection invited. Messrs. Stagg & 
Sons, 56, Red Lion Street, Holborn. 


HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—Areal PIPE ORGAN, 
giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on its single key: 
board. Prices from £70. Over 750 supplied. Estimates given for 
Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 
Positive OrGan Co., Ltd., 44, pone me C rescent (opposite 
Tube ’Station), London, N.V 


EED ORGANS 
and repaired. 
Tunings casually or by yearly contract. 
years with the late J. W. Sawyer, of Leeds. 
. Crawrorp, Organ Builder. All communications to 41, Heavitree 
Road, Plumstead, S.E. Works: Southend Parade, Eltham, S.E. 


O. P.C. ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 


makers to Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
a, are pronounced “‘the only perfect,” and we are ‘thrice granted 
M.R.L., for real merit. Write, O.P.C. Works, Brinscall, Chorley. 


RGAN PEDALS (R.C.O.) for SALE.—Radia- 

ting and Concave. New, with Piano Attachment and seat. 
Bargain. Organist, 19, Fitzwilliam Road, Clapham, S.W. 

EARN toPLAY the PEDAL ORGAN on YOUR PiANO. 

Splendid set of Pedals, radiating and concave. Easily fitted any 

make piano. Guaranteed five years ; 508. ‘Ke Eastham, Thornton, L: anes. 


O 


by hydraulic engine. 
Road, Forest Hill, 
Sydenham. 





.—I, 2, and 3-manuals, built, tuned, 
Best material and workmanship guaranteed. 
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THE ORGAN 


JOHN STAINER. 


EDITED JOHN E. WEST. 


An important feature of the present Edition of this invaluable 
and popular Organ Primer is the adoption of the now universally 


recognized system of fingering—1.2.3.4.5., which is here 


substituted for the older system— x .1.2.3.4.—in all cases where 


fingering is marked. 
In the explanatory portion of the book, opportunity has been 
taken of briefly mentioning one or two of the principal additions | 
| 


and improvements to the instrument which have been made 


since the book was first issued. 


. . . . . . | 
Bearing in mind that the Author's aim was to assist, in as | 

| 
steps of an organ student, 
| 
| 


concise a manner as possible, the early 


the Editor has refrained from adding any further exercises or 


pieces to those which were already given. But the addition of a 
few extra fingering and phrasing marks seemed necessary here 


and there 


| 

, and, in the five concluding pieces, the laying-out of | 

one or two of the manual passages has been rendered clearer to 

the player's eye by means of a slight re-staving. 
The admirable explanations and diagrams of the Tubular- 

Pneumatic and Electric actions have been supplied by Mr. L. 

Simon, of Messrs. Norman & Beard, Ltd. 
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Bacu, J. S.—Choral Prelude. ‘‘ Nun danket alle Gott” (Novello 
and Co.'s Edition, edited by John Pointer, Book 14, p. 5) .. 3 © 
Smart, Henry. — Three-part — (Smart's Original Com- 





positions, No. 27) 1 6 
| BuxTexupe, D. ~ Prelude and Fugue, in F sharp minor (Original 

Compositions, No. 351) - 20 
MENDELSSOHN.—Sonata No. 5. 2 6 
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DR. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 
By M.-D. CALVocORESSI. 


Among French composers of to-day, none has 
enjoyed so long or so glorious a career as 
Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns, none has displayed so 
grat and so manifold an activity, and none 
(except, perhaps, M. Massenet) is as popular in 
his own country and abroad. And, it should be 
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added, none is more fully entitled not only to the 
praise of those who admire him without restriction, 
but to the respect of those whose musical ideals 
happen to be different. 

Nature, indeed, has been generous with Dr. 


Camille Saint-Saéns, endowing him not only with | 
intellect and talents, but also with energy, buoyancy, | 


and an inexhaustible capacity for work. He was 
born in Paris, October 9, 1835. Having had the 
misfortune to lose his father (who was from 
Normandy; his mother was from Champagne) 
early, he was brought up by his mother and a 
great-aunt. From his earliest childhood he evinced 
a great liking for music, and extraordinary musical 
capacities. It is told that before having completed 
his third year, he received from his great-aunt his 
first lessons in pianoforte and in musical theory ; * 
and that at the age of five he could play at sight, 
faultlessly, Grétry’s music in pianoforte scores, and 
had begun to compose small songs with pianoforte 
accompaniment. He himself relates, in his ‘ Essay 
on the multiple resonance of bells,’ that he was 
gifted with a very discriminating musical ear: 
‘Often, one would strike common household 
articles of any description; candlesticks, glasses, 
&c., and ask me to name the note thereby produced ; 
which I always did without the slightest hesitation.’ 

He soon became acquainted with the principles 
of orchestral music : a friend of the family having 
made him a present of a copy of Mozart’s ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ in orchestral score, he used to study it 
daily with the utmost eagerness. f At the age of 
seven, he began to receive pianoforte lessons from 
Stamaty, and to study harmony with a little-known 
but earnest and cultured musician named Maleden. 
On May 6, 1846, at the Salle Pleyel, he appeared 
for the first time in public as a pianist, performing 
Mozart’s Concerto in B flat and works by Bach, 
Handel, and Beethoven. ‘The following year, he 
entered Eugéne Benoit’s organ class at the Paris 
Conservatoire (in this class he obtained the second 
prize in 1849, the first in 1851) and began to study 
composition with Halévy. It is to be presumed 





* Octave Séré: ‘ Musiciens francais d’'aujourdhui,’ Paris, 1912. The 
article in Grove’s Dictionary adds the detail, that ‘To this day the 
composer keeps the little old-fashioned instrument on which this dearly- 
loved relative gave him his first lessons.’ 

t C. Saint-Saéns: ‘Charles Gounod et le ‘‘Don Juan” de Mozart’ 
(Paris, 1893). 





that despite his youth, he—naturally enough— 
found Halévy’s teaching uncongenial to him : for 
he followed the course during a few months only. 

In 1852 he entered the competition for the ‘ Prix 
de Rome,’ but without success. He was to renew 
the attempt, though to no better purpose, in 1864, 
just before reaching the limit age of thirty. 

The same year (1852) his first published work— 
a set of three pieces for the harmonium—appeared ; 
and his ‘Ode Aa Sainte-Cécile’ (unpublished) 
obtained the first prize at a competition opened 
by the Société Sainte-Cécile, and was performed 
with great success. In 1853 the same concert 
Society— which rendered many services to musical 
art in France at a period when concerts were few 
and poor—performed his first Symphony (Op. 2, 
E flat), which he had submitted without disclosing 
himself as its author (a device to which he had 
recourse more than once, probably from the 
conviction that works known to be written by 
young French composers were foredoomed). The 
work was received with great favour. 

In 1853 also, he became organist of the church 
Saint-Merry, Paris, and occupied this post until 
1858, when he was appointed organist of 
la Madeleine, one of the most important parishes 
of the capital. At the age of twenty-six he 
became pianoforte professor at the Ecole 
Niedermeyer (where among his first pupils was 
M. Gabriel Fauré, his junior by ten years). During 
all that period he composed sedulously, producing 
a fair quantity of music—symphonic, instrumental 
and vocal ; and he played a great deal in public, 
deservedly achieving fame as a virtuoso. His 
playing was, and has remained, remarkable for 
purity, perspicuity, and ease; the only qualities 
not displayed by him were poetic intensity and 
fervour. 

In fact it is not only as a pianist that he reveals 
a certain coldness, an imperturbability greater 
than one is wont to meet with in musicians, who 
are, as a rule, the most excitable of artists. Some 
twelve years ago, passing under review the 
composer’s fertile career, M. Romain Rolland 
aptly remarked that ‘he is tormented by no 
passion ; nothing whatever alters the lucidity of 
his mind.’ His favourite motto, as expressed in 
his book ‘Harmonie et Mélodie’ (1885), is: 
‘ Avoid all exaggeration and strive to maintain the 
entirety of intellectual health.’ To this motto he 
has remained unswervingly true—a fact which no 
doubt helps to account for the prosperity of his 
artistic career. 

Even from this early date, and notwithstanding 
the fact of his failing to obtain the consecration 
awarded to all ‘good pupils,’ the ‘Prix de Rome, 
(a failure more regrettable for the records of the 
Conservatoire than for himself), his life runs 
smoothly; and his biographers have little to 
recount except sedulous labour, progress and 
successes. At times, it is true, he met with 
unaccountable opposition. For instance, though 
most classical in tastes and in deeds, he found 
himself branded as a dangerous anarchist. A critic 
once wrote that ‘he ought to be condemned to 
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listen to Beethoven’s symphonies: this would 
surely be to him an insufferable punishment.’ * 
His best opera, ‘Samson et Dalila’ (begun in 1868), 
was rejected by all Parisian directors, ultimately 
to find a champion in Liszt, who caused the work 
to be produced at Weimar in 1877. Other 
dramatic scores of his, ‘La Princesse Jaune’ (Paris, 
Opéra-Comique, 1872), ‘Le Timbre d’Argent’ 
(Paris, Théatre Lyrique, 1877), were but moderately 
successful. Another opera, ‘Etienne Marcel,’ 
shared the fate of ‘Samson et Dalila’ in failing to 
please the Parisian directors. It was produced at 
Lyons (1879). 

The composer had evidently sowed the seed of 
suspicion through enlisting among the champions 
of modern art. As early as 1871, the better to 
protest against the universal antipathy evinced 
toward living French composers, he associated 
with Romain Bussine in the foundation of the 
Société Nationale de Musique, whose object was 
to produce new works of the French school.t 
Moreover, being gifted with a most spirited 
pugnacity, he was never loth to defend his own 
and his brother-composers’ cause in articles which 
stung adversaries to the quick. 

But despite these and certain other hostilities, 
he was not long in finding recognition as a writer 
of instrumental music. His symphonic-poems, in 
which he so intelligently followed the example of 
Franz Liszt without slavishly imitating him (‘Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,’ 1871; ‘ Phaéton,’ 1873; ‘La 
Danse Macabre,’ 1874; ‘La Jeunesse d’Hercule,’ 
1877) ; his Pianoforte concertos (1858, 1859, 1869, 
1877); his chamber-music (Quintette, 1858 ; first 
Trio, 1863 ; Pianoforte quartette, 1875), and also 
his songs and his oratorio, ‘Le Déluge’ (1875), met, 
in general rule, with success. 

In 1875 he began the series of his triumphal 
journeys, going to Russia, and, the following year, 
to Austria and to England, where his music soon 
acquired a lasting favour. In 1881 he was elected 
Membe: of the French Institut, and thenceforward 
found the Paris theatres open to his works, as well 
as the concerts. ‘Henri VIII.’ was produced at 
the Opéra in 1883, ‘Proserpine’ at the Opéra- 
Comique in 1887. Then came ‘ Ascanio’ (Opéra, 
1890); ‘ Déjanire’ (with incidental music, 1898 ; 
re-cast in opera form and produced at the Opéra 
in 1911); ‘Les Barbares’ (Opéra, rgor); 
* Parysatis’ (Arénes de Béziers, 1902); ‘ Héléne’ 
(Monte Carlo, 1904; Opéra-Comique, 1905) ; 
*L’Ancétré’ (Monte Carlo, 1906 ; Opéra-Comique, 
191). 

Hardly any branch of musical art has been left 
untouched by Dr. Saint-Saéns; the catalogue of 
his works comprises music for the pianoforte, the 
organ, the harp, symphonic and chamber music of 
all descriptions, songs, choruses, cantatas, oratorios 
and church-music, incidental music, a_ ballet, 
operettas, operas, transcriptions and arrangements. 
He has completed and published Marc-Antoine 





* Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Harmonie et Mélodie.’ 


t This Society still exists, and has given (May 18, 1912) its 393rd 


concert, 


Charpentier’s incidental music to Moliére’s ‘Le 
malade imaginaire,’ edited the score of Gluck’s 
‘Echo and Narcisse,’ and is the general editor of 
Rameau’s complete works issued by the firm 
A. Durand et fils. 

Besides, he is fond of dabbling in literature 
and science ; he has written a book of poems 
(‘Rimes familiéres,’ 1890); farces (‘La crampe 
des écrivains,’ played at Algiers in 1891; ‘Le 
Roi Apépi,’ played at Béziers in 1903; 
‘Botriocéphale,’ played at Béziers in 1908) ; an 
introduction to Dr. Félix Regnault’s _ book, 
‘Hypnotisme et religion’ (1897); essays on ‘ The 
phenomena of mirage’ (Société Astronomique de 
France, 1905), and on ‘The relationship of plants 
and animals’ (ouvelle Revue, 1905). His essays 
on musical and theatrical subjects—part of which 
collected in his books ‘Harmonie et Mélodie,’ 
1885, and ‘Portraits et Souvenirs,’ 1899,—are 
numerous. But—a noteworthy lacuna—he has 
never written any work intended for the musician's 
practical education. 

In an account of the opera ‘ Déjanire’ (AZusical 
Times, January, 1912), Dr. Saint-Saéns’s peculiar 
position among French composers of to-day - that 
of a quondam leader of the progressive party 
become a leader of the conservative—has been 
alluded to and briefly commented upon. It is 
merely the outcome of his sturdy fidelity to his 
own ideals: he is nowadays exactly what he was 
at the outset of his career. One of his admirers, 
the late Hughes Imbert, has made the remark 
that ‘he holds his own among the intelligent and 
independent spirits who did not fear to confront 
new ideas, but who were not daring enough to 
attempt capital reforms.’{ Without lingering on 
the same writer’s supposition that ‘perhaps for 
that very reason his fame will be limited to his 
own century,’ one may agree with this view, 
which accounts for his apparent change of front. 
In 1874, Dr. Saint-Saéns, for instance, wrote the 
following lines : 

Music, nowadays, is barely completing an evolution. 
The tonality that had afforded a basis to modern 
harmony breathes its last ; the major and minor modes 
reign no longer unchallenged ; the ancient modes are 
asserting themselves anew, and subsequently the Oriental 
modes, in infinite variety, will invade art. All that will 
afford new elements to the exhausted melody ; a new 
and fertile era will open. Harmony will undergo 
changes ; rhythm—of which until now so little use 
has been made—will develop, and thus will a new Art 
be born. § 

Events appear to have outrun his desire ; for, 
although since 1874 music has progressed exactly 
as he had foretold, Dr. Saint-Saéns is no partisan 
of the ultra-modern schools. In fact, he has in a 
recent article (Ze Courrier Musical, 1905) 
compared certain musicians of to-day to ‘ infuriated 
boars rushing through beautiful gardens and 
playing havoc with the most delicate flowers.’ 








t ‘ Profils de Musiciens,’ Paris, 1888. 
§ La Nouvelle Revue. See also his discourse to the Institut in 1884, 





‘ Le présent, le passé, l'avenir de la musique.’ 
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He is not, however, superstitiously conservative. 
And certain of his opinions on ancient music are 
yorth quoting : 

Tous Bach’s scores are a new world, whose fauna and 
flora remain alike unknown. By flora, I mean the strange 
harmonies and the melodies, whose aspect is most 
unusual. . . The performance, in modern times, of Bach’s 
or Handel’s music is a mere chimera; to attempt it is 
to provide delight for the erudites and bookworms only. 
Some people esteem that ancient music should be played 
not with a view to direct and complete <esthetic pleasure, 
but for educational purposes. Subsequently, beautiful and 
powerful works of art will appear, and be appreciated 
according to their merits. * 


Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns, who received his 
Doctorship of the University of Cambridge in 1892, 
is grand-officer of the Legion of Honour, and wears 
a great number of foreign orders. He is a member 
of the Royal Academies of Belgium, Prussia, 
Sweden, and Spain. 

Among the principal works not mentioned above 
should be named the Septette (Op. 65, 1881), the 
String Quartette (Op. 112, 1899), Violin and ’Cello 
sonatas, the third Symphony (Op. 78, 1886—with 
pianoforte and organ), the Cantata, ‘ La lyre et la 
harpe,’ (Op. 57), written for the Birmingham Festival 
of 1879. A detailed catalogue of his productions 
would occupy several pages. 





ORLANDO GIBBONS. 
By H. OrsMonD ANDERTON. 


Three periods stand out in history as the 
seasons of a rich efflorescence of the human spirit. 
These are (1) the 5th century pB.c. (roughly 
speaking), from the battle of Marathon, in 490, 
onwards—that brilliant outburst of genius that 
crowned Greece with glory in poetry, sculpture, 
architecture, politics, and philosophy; (2) the 
period of the Renaissance in Europe, dating from 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453; and (3) the 
Elizabethan period in England. And while it is 
only with this last that our immediate concern 
lies, it is well to bear in mind one thing that 
characterises all three alike. Not only do they 
produce in the present, but they feed upon the 
past. A%schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, used, as 
their daily bread, the Orphic poems; and Homer 
was the Greek Bible, so to speak. The Renaissance 
was, of course, the return of man’s spirit upon the 
forgotten things of long ago, the re-awakening of 
the influence of Greece. And the Elizabethan 
period was a sort of doubling back upon itself of 
this Renaissance. In fact, this taking up into the 
present of the spirit of the past is a necessary 
condition of all true advance; and we of the 
present day—a day of rapid growth and vigorous 
life—should read, mark, learn and inwardly digest 
the work of the Elizabethan period. A nation, 
like an individual, suffers a loss of life if its 
memory lapse. It must take up the past, assimilate 





it, and bring it into the vivid consciousness of the 
present. Spenser, the central figure of the new 
poetry, fed upon Chaucer; yet it is only 
comparatively lately that Chaucer has received 
wider recognition. It is done at last in poetry ; it 
should be done also in music. We should make 
these madrigalists popular—not only to musicians, 
but in the wider sense. It would hardly be 
difficult. The thing of peculiarly happy augury 
for the present movement is the uprising among 
the artisan classes—the innumerable choirs, with 
the Festivals, exhibiting an astonishingly high 
standard of performance. This seems to suggest 
a healthy, natural growth when we remember that 
at the time when England led Europe it was 
precisely in this choral work. For though the 
writers of that period set instrumental music on its 
career, they were’ but pioneers in that: their chief 
excellence lay in choral music. A few words, then, 
may not come amiss on one of the chief figures of 
the time—Orlando Gibbons. 

He was born in 1583, being forty years junior to 
his great contemporary, Byrd, though he died only 
a couple of years after him, in 1625. Tallis 
belonged definitely to an earlier generation, dying 
two years after Gibbons’s birth. Bull and Dowland 
were contemporaries, and died in 1628 and 1626 
respectively. When we add to these Farnaby, 
Wilbye, and Morley, and think of the company of 
immortals gathered in the ‘ Mermaid,’ that happiest 
of taverns, in a ‘London small, and white, and 
clean,’ we can form some notion of the artistic 
climate of the time. 

Gibbons was the son of a Cambridge Wait, and 
entered the choir of King’s College in 1596, so that 
from the first he was brought up amid the 
surroundings of that Anglican Church for which 
he was to do so much. In March, 1604, he 
became organist of the Chapel Royal, and two 
years later took the degree of Mus. Bac. at 
Cambridge. In 1611 he took his share with Byrd 
and Bull in the publication of ‘Parthenia,’ a 
collection of pieces for the Virginals. About the 
same time (probably somewhat earlier) the 
‘Fantasias of three Parts’ (for viols) appeared. 
In 1612 the ‘First Set of Madrigals and Mottets of 
5 parts, apt for Viols and Voyces,’ was published. 
In May, 1622, he took the degrees of Bachelor 
and Doctor at Oxford, the anthem ‘O clap your 
hands’ being written as the exercise for the 
occasion. In 1623 he was appointed organist at 
Westminster Abbey, and two years later was 
summoned to Canterbury to write music for the 
reception of Henrietta Maria by Charles I. 
Here he died of an apoplectic seizure, and was 
buried in the Cathedral. 

Such is a brief outline of his outward career: 
to his real life, his music, we must devote more 
space. His main work was, of course, choral. 
Of his position in church music Dr. Walker says : 
‘His primary difference from Byrd is that he owes 
nothing directly to Roman influences, but stands 
before us as virtually the “father of pure Anglican 
music.” Tallis and others had, indeed, sometimes 
sacrificed artistic convictions in order to enable the 





* “Harmonie et Mélodie.’ 
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words to be clearly heard by every listener; but 
then they fell back on the old traditional Latin, 
and repaid themselves by purely contrapuntal 
works. Gibbons was the first of the really great 
men to adopt, in musical matters, the sort of 
wa media which the English Church has always 
so much favoured. . He set nothing but his 
own native language.’ 

This fact of itself gives his name and work a 
peculiar importance, though he is far from 
depending on any such antiquarian interest. He 
had not, however, the tenderness, nor a certain 
mysticism of feeling, of Byrd, though he had a 
strong vein of meditative seriousness in the 
contemplation of life And he has a surer feeling 
for contrast and range of effect than Byrd—the 
only contemporary who can rank as his peer, or 
above him. The celebrated Service in F is a fine 
and solid piece of work, sound in technique and 
strong. It has, too, a certain noble exaltation ; 
but one must not look for much feeling. He 
would seem to have been ‘English’ also in 
thinking it indecorous to show emotion in public. 
The references to the sharpness of death and 
abhorring the Virgin’s womb are passed with the 
same glassy calm as the opening of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. He could be emotional in his 
madrigals, but he seems to have regarded this as 
‘ritual,’ and outside human feeling. It is sane 
and straightforward, and, since the congregation 
must hear the words, has fewer points of imitation 
than the madrigals, which were written primarily 
for the satisfaction of the singers. 

In the anthems all is different. Works like 
‘Oh, clap your hands’ and ‘God is gone up’ (in 
eight parts) would be a glory to any school. The 
free sweep of the melody, in the first, at ‘He shall 
choose out an heritage,’ the bold imitations, and 
the individual and _highly-vitalized _ part-writing 
produce a fine effect and lead to a noble close ; 
while, in the second, the splendid contrasts of tone, 
the antiphonal shouts of jubilation, and the grand 
part-writing, give a wonderful impression of 
multitudinous and ecstatic rejoicing. The 
‘Hosanna’ (six parts), with its bell-like effect, 
though fine, has neither the grandeur nor the rich 
contrasts of the last-named. It is, however, one 
of the most popular of Gibbons’s anthems, and 
deservedly so. A welcome antiphonal passage in 
the middle, at ‘peace in heaven’ (f), gives a hint 
of the central peace in the heart of all true 
rejoicing ; and then the hosannas are renewed. 
Of course he cannot remain always on these levels, 
but the work in all is good. ‘ Lift up your heads’ 
(six parts) is another fine specimen. Of the smaller 
pieces, ‘O Thou, the Central Orb’ is interesting, 
and reminds one of the treatment of Bach’s 
Church cantatas. It was originally written for 
accompaniment of a quintet of viols, but Novello’s 
have issued it in organ form. It opens for alto 

After sixteen bars the time changes from 
to 3-2, and the congregation break into the 
A soprano and alto 


solo. 


4-2 
ymn, ‘Come, quickly come.’ 





* History of Music in England, PP. 74-5. 


duet follows, succeeded again by the choir with the 
hymn. In the next (and last) strophe there are 
six soli with free sestet imitational writing, and the 
choir rounds all off with the hymn and an 
imitational Amen. Altogether there are some 
fifty-three specimens of anthems and hymns, 
besides three services, preces, &c. A_ large 
number were issued in a collection by Dr. Boyce, 
and a later gleaning by Gore Ouseley, but are 
now available separately. 

It is difficult to speak temperately of the 
madrigals. ‘There are twenty, published in part. 
books in 1612, all in five parts; and as to praise 
them is really superfluous now, a remark or two 
will suffice. Gibbons took no part in ‘The 
Triumphs of Oriana’ publication (1601-03), and 
his madrigals are of a somewhat meditative cast, 
pondering gravely on life. The words were 
written, as he says in the Preface, by Sir 
Christopher Hatton, to whom the collection js 
dedicated, and they reach a very high level. 
‘Dainty fine bird’ has a flavour of Lovelace and 
of Herrick ; and words and music are fitly mated. 
The close, ‘Thou livest singing, but I sing and 
die,’ is a worthy specimen of Gibbons’s powers. 
‘ The Silver Swan ’ is somewhat slight, and has little 
of the typical madrigal imitation, but always 
impresses itself upon the mind. The popular 
copies have an error, apparently owing to the 
doubt of editors as to Gibbons’s writing an 
unprepared augmented triad. The first note in 
the alto, bars 10 and 17, should be ED, not D. 
The Musical Antiquarian Society’s edition is 
correct. ‘Trust not, fair youth’ is Elizabethan in 
sentiment, somewhat in the vein of Shakespeare's 
rosebuds ’ 


sonnets and Herrick’s ‘Gather ye 
mingled. A most impressive passage occurs in 


‘Fair is the rose,’ where the poet, speaking of the 
snow, says: ‘So white, so sweet, was my fair 
mistress’ face,’ as she lay dead. ‘The music drops, 
with a sudden hush, into minims and semibreves. 
The passage is marked in the popular editions 
with a cresc. and dim. ; but it seems that an almost 
breathless £/ would be more fitting. On turning up 
the Musical Antiquarian Society’s edition, we find 
the passage marked / without cvesc. To name a 
couple of others, ‘Oh that the learned poets’ and 
‘Ah, dere Heart’ remain in the memory ; but to 
mention some seems invidious when all are so fine. 

The instrumental music of the period was, of 
course, far behind the vocal. It seems to have 
arisen from the practice of playing the madrigals, 
&e., on the viols, first to support the voices, 
and then as a substitute for them: a distinct 
instrumental style grew only slowly. Gibbons 
published (possibly in 1609 or 1610) a set of nine 
‘Fantasies of three Parts,’ for viols. ‘The first four 
are for treble, alto, and bass, the remainder for 
two trebles and bass. ‘This last arrangement often 
leads to a somewhat thin effect—what is called all 
top and bottom. ‘The pieces are cast in fugal 
mould, but the first subject often drops out, and 
a new figure towards the end, worked imitationally, 
makes a sort of peroration. Nos. 1 and 3 were 





performed by Professor Bantock at Birmingham, 
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—_— 
th the Jand proved interesting. More mature in style is 
re are § the ‘Fantasia of Foure Parts’ which appears 
d the fin ‘Parthenia,’ a collection of Virginal music 
id an § published in 1611. It consisted of works by Byrd 
some § (8), Bull (7), and Gibbons (6)—twenty-one in all. 
ymns | The Fantasia is not strongly individualised as 
large instrumental music, but is an interesting work, 
oyce, | gave and serious in character, and has very 
t are | markedly the characteristic just mentioned, viz., 
that a fresh figure appears near the end, and is 
the § worked imitationally to make a Coda. Of the 
part. J other pieces by Gibbons in ‘ Parthenia,’ distinctly 
raise § the most attractive is ‘Lord Salisbury his Pavan.’ | 
two & This appears also in the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,’ 
The § which contains 297 pieces, and was probably copied 


















and 

cast, | the younger Tregian, a Catholic who suffered for 
were his faith. Byrd (59), Bull (36), Farnaby (55), 
Sir @ Dowland (3), Morley (9), and others appear ; but 
n js @ Gibbons, strangely enough, has only two pieces. 
vel, | The other is ‘The Woods so wilde,’ which shows 
and @ traces of the immature instrumental technique of 
ted. J the time. Semiquaver passages of no particular 
and @ design, above and below the melody, apparently 


ers, § gave pleasure by their mere rapidity. The sound 


of the instrument seems of itself to have satisfied 


ttle 
ays the hearers. Still, in the quieter portion, there is 
ilar J anoticeable feeling for the sentiment of the title. 
the It is time that these great men came to occupy 
an & their true place in the Kingdomof Art. The England 
in @ ofthe time has been aptly called a nest of singing 
D, & birds, and the phrase is equally true of the musicians 
is § asofthe poets. Of course there is no Shakespeare— 
in § hecomes only once in the world’s history. But 
e's IJ not only did these men lead the musical world of 
s’ @ their time, they produced work of high perfection, 
in of a distinct character, and which the world cannot 
he ford to lose—work which is among the richest 
‘ir treasures of art, and shou'd be not only the fruit, 
s, but the food, of the human spirit: 
S. 
ns 
st A proposal of some novelty was made at a recent 
p meeting of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. It 
d seems that the system of guest-conductors has not met 
with unmixed approval, as it involves extra expense in 
a fees, and the conductors have, in the opinion of some, 
d shown a tendency to be autocratic at the expense of 
0 the Society’s profits. From among the floating 
. discontent arose the suggestion : 
if (1) That it be advertised in the Musical Press that the 
e Liverpool Philharmonic Society is open to receive applications 
. from conductors willing to offer their services to conduct one 
’ or more concerts, and to submit beforehand their programme 
t to the committee ; (2) that if the programme be approved 
the conductor shall be paid only a percentage of the profit 
after all the expenses have been met; (3) should the 
programme meet the disapproval of any member he shall be 
entitled to return his ticket to the secretary for sale, and if 


such ticket be sold one-half of the proceeds shall go to the 
credit of the member’s subscription of the following season, 
and the remainder to the Society’s funds. 


It would have been interesting to watch the strenuous 
rivalry of our best English conductors, and perhaps 
many from abroad, for the rewards of this democratic 
eee but unfortunately the suggestion was not 
taken. 





(UM 


out in prison (1608 or 1609-16) as a pastime by | 


SYNCOPATION AND EMPHASIS. 
By REGINALD GATTY. 
4 


In the following articles an attempt has been 
made to co-ordinate the various scattered 
explanations with regard to syncopation and 
emphasis, and to reconcile the discrepancies that 
| exist between them. It has further been sought to 
| show that although vagueness of definition is partly 
responsible for the confusion, there also prevails a 
widespread misconception as to the very nature of 
some of the effects in question. 

First of all it must be pointed out that the one 
essential feature of syncopation and emphasis is 
that, being concerned with the so-called rhetorical 
(or oratorical) accents of music, they depend for 
their very existence on their unambiguous 
differentiation from the natural (grammatical or 
metrical) accents. It is only because they are 
recognised as dependent contrasts to the regular 
series of accents associated with the bar-lines that 
they are able to have their proper effect. Once 
the rhythm, and consequently the music, becomes 
obscure, by reason of the fact that they can no 
longer be differentiated from the natural accents, 
they have lost their vazson d’étre, unless we can be 
sure that this obscurity was the actual intention of 
the composer. It may seem superfluous to labour 
the point, but its importance will be realised later 
on, when it will be found that it is just here where 
differences of opinion actually occur. 

Coming now to syncopation, I define it with 
Callcott* and Riemann} as the sustaining of a 
sound that begins on a weak beat (or the weak 
portion ofa divided beat) and ends on a strong one 
(or the strong portion of a divided beat). The 
displacement of the accent on to this weak beat 
from the following (silent) strong beat is rather an 
accompanying feature of the device than an 
essential one, as is shown by the fact that 
suspensions are also syncopations, although the 
change of harmony preserves the strong accent on 
the strong beat. This may be seen in the 
following example quoted from Pauer (‘ Musical 
Forms,’ Novello, p. 17): 


A 














e 
= 


Se 


ej { = 

Syncopations may be divided into two main 
classes: those that occur within the bar, and those 
that go ‘through the bars’ for their completion. 
Both may occur either singly or in sequence, In 





* Grammar of Music.’ London, T. Hurst. § 86. 

t ‘ Musik-Lexikon.’ Article Syncope. 

t ‘Grove’s Dictionary’ (Article Syncopation) defines the effect as 
‘An alteration of regular rhythm, produced by placing the strongest 
emphasis on part of the bar not usually accented, but in this case, 


| >) co) | 2 o | must also be an example of syncopation, which 


is thus confused with emphasis. 
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which case there may be one or more in each bar. 
The following examples are adduced. (a) Within 
my bar : 





2. Hanpet, ‘ Joshua.’ , ‘ Heroes, when we glory.’ 
ee Se oa 
ez ais ae ioe a 
- qt rites, 
* Judas Maccabaeus,’ Act II. 
— —+,—_ 
Ex. 3. 59 2 te Pa) -o-g 3S 
eS ee ee 
How vain . is man,.. who 
Heme und Isolde,’ Act a" 


2 a 


SD 


Tcnarkovsky, Op. rr. 








Through the bars : 


Hanpet. ‘ Athalia," No. 3. ‘ The rising world.’ 
-r-_J 








Ex. 7. 

+» ¢ — —— SE — 
6*3 —?— {20 qo fee St 2a # 
a —— a eee —- = a i eedineneal 
Ex. 8*. ScuuMANN. Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 54. Allegro vivace. 


Spat 








Scuumann, ‘ Phantasiestiicke,’ Op. 12, No. 4. 
pocnscestns Sd _sainion, Hsiang 





Ex. 9. 

a en ee 
te ——— = =—= es 
6 2-4 = ——+- —— —— 
Ex. to 3EETHOVEN. Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 28, rst movement. 

- ——— = 
os 3 »  — — 

$3—* f oo ere := ===> => -— — —2- 

= —_I——_—_e —e- = 


We have now to consider the class of kindred 
effects, dependent on emphasis, as indicated by 
phrasing slurs and sforsafo-signs (sf, >, A). 





* Franklin Taylor says of this passage (‘ Technique and Expression 
in Pianoforte Playing,’ Novello, p. 32): ‘The length of the bar is 
doubled, becoming, as it were, a bar of 3-2 instead of 3-4," and shows 
‘the effect of this change’ as follows: 








! ; * 
But this conversion should rather be | 2 co e.@ | &e. 
> > 


the resemblance is an accidental rather than a vital one, 


Moreover, 


On this principle of analysis, 2| e » | oe eo | is really 


; oo fo 9 | ‘the length of the bar being doubled.’ It is 


perfectly proper to point out the resemblance between the two 
forms of notation, but it can only lead to confusion to explain all the 
subtler effects of one time in terms of another, besides ignoring 
the differences of subjective expression suggested to the player by 
the particular notation employed. 











These are of two main kinds, according as thgeak beats, 
occur on strong or weak beats, or the wegpals, 45 ry 
portions of divided beats. (a) On strong beats :FO"S 4" 


Ex. 11. Fantasie, Op. 17. 


SCHUMANN. 
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£ y a 

placed 
Ex 12. ScuuMANN. Novellete, No. 8, Trio II. (Op. an brtain def 
yy — ace be themati 
2S y 1 hat in ever 
oe > = » fit more 
mature t 

Scuumann. Op. 26, No. 1 (‘ Faschingsschwank pgnat f 

Ex. 13 A = p —_ his is O 
rn x Ss ~ eimraaias = he names « 
"ef ge - Eg 5 bato, tem 
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wee” 


hrasing n 
(4) On weak beats, or the weak portions q§egin with 
divided beats : quency. 


Hayon. Quartet, Op. 54, No. 2 (1st movement} 
a ; 


























Ex. 14. : — 

p eoetet fF fee ee, oP" )3 
Z _—————— se — 4 | 
sal ~ & & 

Ex. 15 ScHUBERT. Quartet in A minor, Op. 2 is 4 
BEETHOVEN. Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1, Finale. Byodel 37 3 





Stee: 
=F] 6) Dur 







@ ~ S= 
—_ —e- 


Sf Model 4. 
=> 
| 8s 











/accents, instead of being placed on strong o ; 





Ex, 18. em eae Trio, Op. 1, No. 2 
eie= = SSE =e EF 


It eae happens, however, that the phrasing #¢— 




















+ This passage is quoted by Corder (Grove’s Dictionary, Artick 
Syncopation) as an example of syncopation, but See note { on p. 365 
C. F. Abdy pene as | The rhythm of modern music’), Macmillan, 1909 
p. 98), also cites | | fei | ) as an example of syncop 
tion, and gives (p. 97 1 the following Yefinition : ‘An accented note is cut 
short, or is represented by a short rest, and the succeeding note, entering 
before its expected time, is made longer than the shortened accented 
note or rest.’ It will be evident, however, if we compare examples (a) 
(4) and (c), 


Ex. 18a. 





* Of these 
Tempo rubato 
‘false accents 
feature about 
we ‘cross’ w 
by a further 
(we Ex. 23). 
tormal phrasi: 
we the expre 

t, as in F 
consequence : 

e melodic 
otives.’ 

t Strong for 

















that (4) and Pipe are much more akin, 4y reason of the accented note 
ending on the strong beat of each bar, than (a) and (c), where we find the 
note on the strong beat sounded in (a) but silent in (¢). This being the 
case, it seems less confusing to consider (a) merely as an example ¢ of 
emphasis in triple time rather than as a special kind of syncopation ia 
triple time that sti// Aas to be differentiated from (6). 
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as thgetk beats, or on the weak portions of divided 
1e wegeats, aS in the above examples, or on a series of 
beats .frong and weak beats as in Ex. 19: 


SCHUMANN, 


* Carnaval,’ Op. 9. 


ip. 17. 19. 





¢ placed on both strong and weak beats at 
rtain definite intervals, and when we examine 
be thematic construction of such passages we find 
hat in every case the melodic outline would seem 
fit more naturally into bars with a different time- 
gnature than that which is assigned to them. 
this is of course the familiar device known by 
fie names of ‘cross-accents’ or ‘false-accents,’ empo 
bato, tempo d@ imbroglio, or tempo della confusione.* 
or the sake of greater clearness I give skeleton 
hrasing models of the different varieties, and 
ions q@egin with triple time by reason of its greater 












jodel x. 


quency. (a) Zempo ro in triple time : 
> > > > 
— Set. Wet Ww 2. (S2. WV 2, &c.) 
eal un 
| 


Bld di dls ddlie 8 





See Ex. 31. 
> > > > => 
( W 2. W 2. S2. (We W 2, &c.) 
Op. % | > > | > iT > 
| &c. 
= did ddildddldd 
==: See Exs. 28 and 29. 
> => > > 
We. a 2. We. (W 2. S 2, &c.) 
Final > > 
® Bilodel 3. 3 J 1 IJ l 13 ald | fe. 
tee See Ex. 34. 
7 (6) Duple and quadruple time : 
>. S > W3 h-S § 3. WwW ag S 3 W 3, &c.) 
> ™ => > 
=| Waele IJdd|J0 Jddlee Jd|* 


CLEMENTI. Sonata, Op. 36, No. 3 
7 
































=z * Of these various terms fempo d imbroglio seems the best. 
Tempo rubato is already used in another sense ; tempo della confusione, 
‘false accents’ and ‘ cross-accents’ seem less happy. The peculiar 
fature about tempo d imbroglio is that it is the melodic motives that 
we ‘cross’ with the natural accents, and it is quite possible to have, 
by a further nuance, the phrasing- accents ‘cross’ with the motives 
(se Ex. 23). Under these circumstances it seems better to term the 
tormal phrasing-accents of tempo d imbroglio ‘ motive-accents,’ and to 
cross motive-accents’ for those phrasing accents 


notes % the expression ‘ 

i thefthat, as in Ex. 23, supplant the expected motive-accents, and in 
x the fnsequence seem generally to synchronise with the natura al ac cents. 
le of f the mel odic motives of tempo d imbroglie will be called ‘cross- 
on ia Rotives.’ 


t Strong for 2 beats. ¢{ Weak for 2 beats. § Half-strong for 3 beats. 








Model 5s. 
this will be: 


W 3, h-S 3, W 3, 53, (W 3, b-S 3, &c.) 


In quadruple time the scheme of 


Model 6. 
> > 
h-S 3. (h-S 3, &c.) 


PPIPPEPIPPEr Prrrir 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata in F, Op. s, Be: I. 


> > > 


S 3. W 3. 


Ex. 21. bs 3 on Ww + tee 2 alt Mee 
2» 2% Pattee ates 
ae = sie -——+ =| = =: 











—— 1 











Model 7. 
this will be: 


= => > > > => 
W 3. S 3. W 3. h-S 3. (W 3. S 3, &e.) 


In quadruple time the scheme of 


Model 8. 
> > > > 
S Se i] W3 (s 3 W 3.) 
=> 


Jdlddddisddd| 


BEETHOVEN. “ Sy mphony, 1st movement. 


aje|ozleeloee 





s 53. w 3: S$ 3 S3 3- W3. 
ae slgglagleviae'eeledlora 
eh o See 


In the following example we have yet another 
nuance applicable to this whole class of effects—the 
nuance of cross motive-accents already mentioned. 
The music suggests the phrasing scheme just 
quoted (Model 8), and the accents are made to 
contradict it, in this case synchronising with the 
natural accents. It must also be pointed out that 
as no phrasing-accents are appended to Exs. 20, 
21 and 22, it rests with the interpreter whether 
he adopts what are here termed motive-accents, 
given above each example, or elects to contradict 
the implied phrasing scheme by the use of cross 
motive-accents, such as is expressly called for in 


Ex. 23. The normal motive-accents are appended 
in brackets : 


Scuumann. ‘Von Schlaraffenland 


»’ Op. 79, No. 5. 











In quadruple time, S 6, h-S 6, &e. 


“[ Prout says of this example (‘ Musical Form,’ Augener, § 291): ‘ Here 
the first six bars are in reality four bars of 3 time, and might be written : 


Ex. 23a. e255 Sr sree 


Sfp —<—— 


As this is the beginning of the song, there can be no feeling of cross- 
accent here, because the regular accent of } time has never been 
established. The position of the cadences in the second and fifth bars 
would also be wrong were the time here really duple.’ But see note*on 
B. 37°. 
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Modelo. bS6. S6 (Wx S83) 

In compound duple ({) the phrasing accents 

admit of a three-fold treatment, owing to the fact 

that the six crochets are susceptible to a dual 
grouping : 

. -~-o 

(¢) §| “eeee#eee | 


and 





HE ddddddiddéddddi 
In the first place (corresponding with Model 8 in 
simple duple time) we get : 


Model 10 . . 
{ So h-S 9. (S 9, &c.) 
($| ddddddlddddddlddddddle o g™ 
and 

fodel 11 bhSo So (hSo, &.) 


Then, corresponding with (4) above, we get : 


{ S¢ W 4. W «4. (S 4. W 4, &e.) 
Model 12 ~ > > > > 
6 | 


| i 1] | _ 
\g dddddd| dddddd|dddedde|s 


Model 13 3 W 4. W «4. S 4, &e. 


and 


6 > . » 
Model 14 + W, S 4. W 4, &e. 


e, we get : 


Finally, corresponding with (a) abov 
2 W 2., &e. 


Model 15 > > ~ > > > 
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Sledddddldd ddd dl 
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Variants of this type will be, of course : 
° = = > 
Model 16. ° W 2. W 2 S 2, &e., 
and 
Model 17 g W 2 Sq W 2, &e. 


A parallel grouping of the six half-beats in tiple 
time gives the following var.eties of phrasing 
effects : 








* Prout :emarks of this effect (‘ Musical Form,’ Augener, § 290), that it is 
, st duction of triplets incommon time, ¢.g., instead of 


alogous to the intr 
Y 
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15 will make it clear that the grouping of the crotchets 
yunt to the division of compound duple time into triplets. 
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Hence we get the further models for sempy 
@ imbrogiio in triple time : 
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Model 18. 3 S 1h. W oh. 
~ > 
Model 19. 3 W 1. S 1}. 
Model 20. 3 S 2. W 2. We 
Model ar. g We. We s 2 
> => > 
Model 22. 3 W 2. S2 We 


The above list is by no means exhaustive of the 
possibilities of emphasis in the service of ‘emp 
@’ imbroglio, but the theorist is well-advised not 
to cite too many theoretic schemes without the 
corresponding musical examples. There is, 
however, still one more recognised variety of 
tempo @ imbroglio to be mentioned—that obtained 
by a combination of syncopation and emphasis. 
Three examples in triple time are appended : 
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Scuumann. ‘ Carnaval,’ Op. 9 
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In the next article we will consider the mental 
effect intended by the employment of /emfo 
@ imbrogtio. 

(To be continued.) 





* It will be clear on a moment's consideration that the effect of 
syncopation will also be obtained, if a note instead of being sustained 
throughout, under the conditions proper to syncopation, is shortened 
of its length and a corresponding rest is substituted. 
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Occasional Wotes. 


The programme of the forthcoming Triennial 
Festival at Birmingham shows a decidedly progressive 
tendency, a'though it does not err on the side of gaiety. 
With ‘Elijah’ (October 1) and ‘The Messiah’ 
(October 4) retained as supports, the committee have 
gone afield with worthy enterprise. The new works 
will be Elgar’s ‘ We are the music-makers,’ Sibelius’s 
fourth Symphony, ‘The song of St. Francis,’ by Dr. 
Walford Davies, and an orchestral work by Mr. 
Granville Bantock. Scriabine’s ‘ Prometheus,’ which 
Sir Henry Wood is understood to consider the last 
word in modernism, will be given for the first time in 
England. Other works representing the present 
generation will be Elgar’s ‘The Apostles,’ Strauss’s 
‘Don Quixote,’ and the ‘Dance of the seven veils’ 
and closing scene from ‘Salome,’ and Delius’s ‘Sea 
drift.’ Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion will be 
given on October 3, and the remainder of the scheme 
includes Verdi’s‘ Manzoni Requiem,’ Brahms’s ‘German 
Requiem,’ Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, and smaller 
works or excerpts by Bach, Purcell, Haydn, Mozart, 
Rossini, Verdi and Wagner. __In accordance with the 
wish of Sir Henry Wood, the general conductor, the 
orchestra will be reduced to a hundred players. 


The programme of the Bristol Festival, which takes 
place on October 23, 24, 25 and 26, is a further instance 
of independence of view, and follows the modern trend 
in the direction of musical drama. Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Samson and Delilah’ and the whole of Wagner’s 
‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ will be presented in 
concert form. This wonderfully ambitious project 
is the outcome of the success of a_ similar 
performance of ‘Die Walkiire’ at the last 
Festival. Its effectiveness will depend largely 
upon the contents of the printed programme. 
The complete text, interspersed with a_ profuse 
amount of stage directions and scenic descriptions, will 
drive the music home better than any thematic analysis. 
We have seen a concert performance of a long Wagner 
excerpt robbed of success by the’careful expunging of 
all matter explanatory of the stage situations from the 
printed text. Moreover the latter, by an almost 
inconceivable piece of mismanagement, was a 
different English version from that employed by the 
singers. May the Bristol authorities be preserved 
from that error! The conditions would be ideal if the 
programmes, in addition to full dramatic explanations, 
had a few judiciously chosen thematic elucidations in 
parallel columns with the text. The remainder of the 
Bristol programme includes ‘Elijah,’ ‘Caractacus,’ and 
concertos to be played by MM. Paderewski and 
Kreisler. 


In these times of musical unrest, when so much 
that was considered indispensable by our musical 
forefathers is regarded as passé, it is worth noting 
what John Sebastian Bach said regarding Figured- 
bass in his ‘Elementary Instructions’ on that subject. 
He states that : 


The word ‘ Bassus’ is derived from the Greek Béotc, which 
signifies the root or foundation of a thing. Others derive it 
from the old Latin word Aassus, signifying profundus, deep. 
By the word taken alone is understood the lowest part in 
music, or any bass part that produces a deep note, whether 
this note be sung, or played upon a bass viol, bassoon, 
trombone, or the like. 

B 





By the term ‘Figured’ or ‘General-bass,’ however, is under- 
stood a bass that is played on the organ or clavier with both 
hands in such a way that all or most of the parts in the music 
are played generaliter or simultaneously, or in general terms, 
together. It is also called ‘ Bassus continuus,’ or, with the 
Italian termination, ‘ Basso continuo,’ because it continues 
throughout the piece, even when the other parts pause now 
and then, although at the present day this bass _ itself 
frequenily pauses, especially in works of great ingenvity of 
construction. 

DEFINITION OF THE TERM. 

Figured-bass is the whole foundation of the music, and is 
played with both hands in such a manner that the left hand 
plays the notes written down, while the right adds in 
consonances or dissonances, the result being an agreeable 
harmony to the glory of God and justifiable gratification of 
the senses ; for the sole end and aim of general-bass, like 
that of all music, should be nothing else than God’s glory 
and pleasant recreations. Where this object is not kept in 
view there can be no true music, but an infernal scraping and 
bawling. 

It will be observed that Bach’s language is almost 
as strong as his music. We quote the above from 
Spitta’s * Life of Bach.’ 


A London morning newspaper recently recorded 
the occurrence of what was described as a ‘ Liberal’ 
concert. ‘One of the items of the programme was a 
song, which [says the report] had been charmingly set 
to music by Mrs. Reginald M‘Kenna (wife of the well- 
known Cabinet Minister), who is an accomplished 
musician as well asa composer.’ The italics, of course, 
are ours. We are now on the look-out for a 
‘Conservative’ concert where the composers are not 
musicians. 


The reports to hand of the performances on May 
17, 18, 19, in the Circus Schumann at Berlin, of 
Mahler’s eighth Symphony, a work demanding a 
choral and instrumental force of 1,000, dwell chiefly on 
the statistical side of the event—the elaborate 
composition of the orchestra, the subdivisions of the 
choir, the structural work involved, the fact that the 
three audiences totalled 10,000 persons. One can 
imagine effects of noble dignity, an impressive series 
of slowly-moving tone-colours, and an _ unusual 
length of climax which a cultivated and deeply- 
thoughtful composer such as Mahler would draw 
from these materials. But it is hard to believe that 
music which succeeds in gripping the attention under 
such conditions would fail with half the resources—or 
even less. With due respect to the composer’s 
memory, one can doubt whether his_ method of 
approach to a ‘ great’ work was chosen with supreme 
artistic conviction. 


The fusion ot the Daz/y News and the JMJorning 
Leader into one paper marks a change in London 
musical journalism. Mr. E. A. Baughan, who for 
many years served as music critic to the first-named 
paper, will now confine himself to dramatic criticism 
for the new journal, and Mr. Alfred Kalisch will devote 
himself to the music. 


In our sketch of the history of the Philharmonic 
Society of London (p. 301, May number), we should 
have stated that Mr. Myles B. Foster’s forthcoming 
complete history of the Society will be published by 
John Lane (The Bodley Head), not by Messrs. 
Dent & Co. 
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Has a Beethoven symphony ever, before Sunday, 
April 28, been played to prisoners in jail by a full 
orchestra? If not, the honourand credit are due to the 
Maidstone Orchestral Society and Mr. F. Cole, their 
able conductor, for on the day named they performed 
Beethoven’s second Symphony in Maidstone Prison 
to an audience of 4400fthe inmates. The programme 
also included the ‘William Tell’ overture, Dvorak’s 
‘Slavonic Dance’ No. 8, and the ‘Valse triste’ by 
Sibelius. Mr. Cole, in responding to the thanks of 
the Governor of the Prison, said that if their music 
had touched but one heart in the audience their visit 
had not been in vain. Again we say all honour to 
the Society for their generous recognition of the 
mission of music. 


SIR GEORGE C. MARTIN, M.V.O. 
PRESENTATION FOR THE DEGREE OF Mus. Doc. 
OXON., 


Hlonoris Causa. 


British Universities are seldom moved to recognise 
any achievement unless it be the result of examination 
under their own strict rule. It is well that the honour 
and privilege of any degree should be jealously 
guarded, for the sake of the degree and for those who 
by hard work have attained its distinction. But 
there have been occasions when the life-work of 
distinguished and gifted men has so _ thoroughly 
earned the approval of our greatest intellectual bodies, 
that the bestowal of an honorary degree has been 
readily acknowledged to be their due. 

Musicians are naturally anxious that honorary 
musical degrees should be given only to those 
whose work is recognised as of public, and indeed, 
of national importance. It is with the greatest 
satisfaction, therefore, that we endorse the universal 
approval which greeted the announcement that 
Sir George Martin was to be granted the degree 
of Mus. Doc. Oxon., Aonoris causd. It would be 
difficult to think of one more worthy of honour, 
whether from the point of view of fine work whole- 
heartedly performed, or for the personal attributes 
which have secured for him the wide friendship and 
esteem he undoubtedly possesses. 

It is scarcely necessary to enumerate the points of 
Sir George Martin’s brilliant career, but his having 
been a pioneer of the Palestrina School in our 
English Church Service, and the development, under 
his guidance, of the unaccompanied singing in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral until it has become world-famed, 
may be mentioned as prominent features of his long 
record. His Church compositions include several 
which have been specially written for great occasions 
at St. Paul’s and elsewhere, while his anthems and 
services are widely used and appreciated in this 
country and abroad. His knowledge of the military 
band is proved by the effective scoring of his Jubilee 
Te Deum, composed for the great Thanksgiving 
Service at St. Paul’s in 1897, while another similar 
example may be found in the Evening Service 
in B flat, which was originally written with 
military band accompaniment for a special occasion. 

Sir George took the degree of Mus. Bac. Oxon. in 
1869, and in 1883 received the degree of Mus. Doc. 
Cantuar., so that the interesting ceremony which took 
place at Oxford on May 7 last is in every way 
a fitting climax to his connection with the University. 

Below we give the Latin text and a paraphrase of 
the speech delivered by Sir Walter Parratt, the 
Oxford Professor of Music, on May 7, on which date 
Sir George Martin was formally presented for the 
degree. 





ORATIUNCULA IN SCHOLA DIVINITATIS 
habita 
NONIS MAIIS MCMXII 
a Gualtero Parratt, Equite Aurato, 
Musicae Artis Professore 
in honorem 
Georgii Clementis Martin, Equitis Aurati, 
in Musicae Doctorum coetum 
ab Universitate asciti. 


Insignissime Vice-Cancellarie vosque  egregii 
Procuratores, praesento virum Artis Musicae 


peritissimum Georgium Clementem Martin, Equitem 
Auratum, quem cum iam novem et viginti abhinc 
annis ab Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi Doctoris nomine 
ornatus sit nostra quoque Universitas iure optimo in 
eundem titulum ascivit. 

Nolo longus esse in iis commemorandis quae 
omnibus satis nota esse crediderim ; sed non facere 
possum quin musici clarissimi virtutes _ breviter 
strictimque percenseam. 

Primum vero illud animadvertendum est hunc non 
ex iis esse quos nascentes ita placido lumine 
vidit Polyhymnia ut adhuc teneri miraculo fuerint 
audientibus : immo usque ad annum aetatis septimum 
decimum artis omnino ignarus quasi uno aspectu in 
amorem deae incidit, fidem semel datam nunquam 
postea violaturus. Mox casu quodam felici Joannis 
Stainer, viriin hocloco semper summa laude nominandi, 
discipulus factus magistrum sibi tanta caritate, tanta 
admiratione devinxit ut ille in Aedem Divi Pauli 
vocatus iuvenem adiutorem arcesseret. Hic ita se 
gerebat ut praeceptori alumnus, amicus amico 
succederet opusque ab illo inceptum studio suo atque 
ingenio adiuvaret. Quid multa? Ecquis tandem 
nescit hunc tot annos exemplar quoddam Deum 
Omnipotentem rite per sacra carmina  colendi 
toti patriae proposuisse, Aedemque maximam huius 
auspiciis munere illo suo amplissime perfunctam esse 
ut cives acciperet sive luctum communem propter 
cladem aliquam ingentem exprimere sive aut ob vitam 
Reginae dilectissimae productam aut ob Regis ab 
Oriente reditum vehementer exoptatum Deo gratias 
cum Ipsis agere vellent? 

Hunc igitur virum et organistam sollertissimum et 
choragum si quis alius eximium et in modis com- 
ponendis leporem gravitate subtiliter temperantem 
praesento vobis ut admittatur ad gradum Doctoris in 
Arte Musica, honoris causid. 


(PARAPHRASE. ) 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Proctors: I present to 
you a highly-skilled musician, Sir George Clement 
Martin. Twenty-nine years ago the Archbishop of 
Canterbury conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Music, and to-day our own University very properly 
admits him to the same degree. 

I will not occupy time in recalling facts which I 
suppose are in everyone’s mind ; but I cannot refrain 
from mentioning very briefly some special features of 
the illustrious musician’s career. 

It is remarkable that Sir George Martin is not one 
of those who were claimed, by the Muse from their very 
birth, and were regarded as infant prodigies. He had 
made no serious study of music until his seventeenth 
year, when, as it were, he fell in love with the Goddess 
at first sight, and he has been faithful to her ever since. 
By a happy chance he became a pupil of John Stainer, 
a name ever to be mentioned with honour in Oxford, 
and he so won the affection and admiration of his 
master, that the latter, soon after his preferment to the 
organistship of St. Paul’s Cathedral, summoned his 
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pupil to London to be his assistant. Here he so 
distinguished himself that the pupil succeeded the 
master, the friend followed the friend; and the 
younger man, by his application and his talents, 
further advanced the great work which the elder had 
begun. 

What need to say more? Who does not know that 
for many years he has set before the whole country a 
perfect model of what a musical service should be, 
and that with his co-operation the Metropolitan 
Cathedral has always been splendidly equipped, and 
ever ready to give expression to the nation’s mourning 
for any great loss, or to its rejoicing for such an event 
as Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, or the anxiously-desired 
return of King George V. from India ? 

This distinguished organist and eminent choirmaster, 
who as a composer skilfully blends grace with dignity, 
I now present to you to be admitted to the degree of 
Doctor of Music, onoris causa. 





FRIEDRICH WILHELM MARPURG. 
By JEFFREY PULVER. 

Of all that brilliant array of musicians, composers, 
historians, and theorists who flourished in the Prussian 
capital during the reign of the Great Frederick, there 
was scarcely one who was, and is, more interesting 
than Friedrich Wilhelm Marpurg ; and of all that 
company not one has been so undeservedly neglected 
as this painstaking and didactic writer. While 
admitting that his compositions are not of the most 
interesting order, and that his theoretical works are 
not all of value now, it cannot be overlooked that 
certain of his writings undoubtedly deserve to live, 
and, indeed, some of them are valued very highly 
to-day. Dr. Burney did not share the general opinion 
that Marpurg’s compositions were uninteresting and 
lacking in charm, for he says that they were both 
‘correct and pleasing.’ But before considering 
Marpurg’s works, a few words may be said of the man 
himself. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Marpurg was born. on 
November 21, 1718, near Seehausen in Prussia. He 
enjoyed the benefits of . thoroughly good education, 
first in the school of his native place, and subsequently 
atthe University (Berlin ?). Curious it certainly is, 


as Eitner points out, that in this period of literary | 


activity so little was written of this important 
personage, notwithstanding the fact that Marpurg’s 
circle of friends and acquaintances included many of 
the most prolific biographers of the day. And the 
little we do find is inconsistent and misleading. All 
we know for certain (and, indeed, for our present 
purpose we need little more) is that in 1746 he went 
to Paris as private secretary to General von Rothenburg. 
While there he associated with such men as Voltaire 
d'Alembert, and Maupertuis, and when we remember 
how high a value was placed upon all things French 
at Frederick’s court and in Frederick’s capital, we can 
easily imagine in what good stead this intimacy with 
them stood him. But what is more to the point, he 
had when in Paris, the opportunity of studying the 
Rameau system of musical theory rather more deeply 
than would otherwise have been possible ; and to what 
use he put this knowledge weshall see later. Returning 
to Prussia, he stayed but a short time at the capital, 
following it by several years spent in Hamburg. In 
1763 he was in Berlin again, having been invested 


by Frederick in the dignity of ‘Royal Lottery 
Director,’ and, anomalous as it may seem, was 
nominated ‘Councillor for War.’ That these 


posts were not sinecures is shown by Dr. Burney, 
who, visiting Marpurg in 1772, regrets that these 


sims 





‘new offices’ prevented him from carrying into effect 
all the designs he had made for historical works on 
a large scale. 

Marpurg’s character is quickly outlined. He is said 
to have been a man of short temper, who could brook 
no contradiction; easily roused to bitter quarrels 
and delighting in heated argument. Against this is 
to be placed his thoroughness in his work, his 
scrupulous care to ensure accuracy, and his profound 
knowledge of the subjects he treated. Burney adds 
that he was ‘a man of the world, polite, accessible and 
communicative. He appears to have been of great 
service to the learned English traveller by lending 
him certain musical manuscripts and giving him much 
information for the work which caused Burney to 
undertake the tour that brought him into contact with 
Marpurg. Among other material which the Doctor 
had from his Prussian colleague must be mentioned 
‘a description of a machine for writing down extempore 
pieces of music . . . . of which I had been long in 
search.’ Indeed, Burney had the greatest admiration 
for Marpurg, for he says that ‘his musical writings may 
justly be said to surpass, in number and utility, those 
of any one author who has treated the subject. He 
was perhaps the first German theorist that could 
patiently be read by persons of taste; so addicted 
were former writers to prolixity and pedantry.’ 

Excepting Kirnberger and the Hamburg Mattheson, 
Marpurg did more than any other writer to develop 
the Rameau theories, and bring them to a useful and 
readable state. His criticism was based upon 
thorough knowledge, although at times a little 
severe; but it must be remembered that he 
lived at a period when as much delight was 
taken in controversy for its own sake as in the justice 
| of the argument; moreover, openly avowed rivals 
|cannot be expected to pass unbiassed judgment. A 
| letter written by Zelter to Goethe, dated October 27, 
| 1831, contains the following pertinent passage : ‘The 
|Hamburg Bach printed a Fugue. Agricola asked 
|him, “Have you read Marpury’s criticism of your 
|Fugue? He handled it rather severely.” “No,” 
| answered Bach, “ had he shown me his criticism first 
I might have known what todo ; but if his own Fugues 
please him, how can mine do so?”’ But remembering 
| how limited the scene of action was for so many really 
|clever men, and how keen was the rivalry between 
them, we can easily understand and excuse their mutual 
uncharitableness, and rather accept Burney’s finding 
|as being the most unprejudiced one. Still, Zelter’s 
opinion of Marpurg was of the best, for writing to 
Goethe on June 2, 1819, he said : ‘ Marpurg belongs 
to the best, because his style is the best.’ Nevertheless, 
in the Marpurg-Kirnberger quarrel, Zelter is inclined 
to side with the latter. Marpurg died on May 22, 1795. 

His works may be classified under distinct headings. 
Easily first in importance are his treatises on the 
Fugue, works not only valued during the period at 
which the various editions appeared, but even held in 
high esteem to-day. The first of these appeared in 1753, 
under the title ‘ Abhandlung von der Fuge nach den 
Grundsitzen und Exemplen der besten Deutschen 
und Auslindischen Meister’ (Treatise on the Fugue 
based upon the theories and examples of the best 
German and foreign masters), dedicated to 
Telemann. This enjoyed a very wide popularity, and 
a second part was published in 1754. In 1758, 
Marpurg wrote the first part of an analytical edition 
of Fugues by the best composers ; but it was not 
continued, and Part 1 is all that appeared of this 
work. A French edition by the author himself was 
printed in Berlin in 1756, as ‘Traité de la Fuge et du 
Contre-point.’ A second French edition followed in 
1801 (Paris) ; and another German edition at Leipsic 
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(Kiihnel), in 1806. 
1858. 


specimens of the Fugue by nearly all 
contemporaries: Graun, Bach, Mufiat, 


most famous French and Italian composers. 


Scarcely less important are Marpurg’s works on the 
His 
‘Kunst das Clavier zu spielen’ (The art of playing the 
clavier), published in 1750, was one of the best-read 
books of the day on this popular subject ; and this 
work also enjoyed the favour of several editions. A 
second was asked for the year following the publication 
of the first ; and a third enlarged edition appeared in 
followed in 
appeared, with a treatise on 
1755 saw the 
Claviespielen ’ 
‘Introduction to the art of Clavier playing’), and 
moved by the ‘ Zeitgeist’ the author taught how to play 
A second 
A French edition 
of the ‘Kunst das Clavier zu spielen’ (Principes du 
clavecin) was published at Berlin the same year as 
be of 
interest to mention that the *‘ Méthode des méthodes 
Moscheies, and 
published in Paris in 1840, makes complete use of 


clavier, and how it should be played and taught. 


1760. A _ fourth, further enlarged, 
1762. In 1761, Part 2 
the art of accompaniment appended. 
publication of the ‘Anleitung zum 


‘in accordance with the spirit of the times.’ 
issue of this work appeared in 1765. 


the French Fugue treatise (1756). It may 


de Piano,’ written by Fétis and 
Marpurg’s ‘ Anleitung.’ 

As I mentioned earlier, Marpurg did much 
popularise in Germany the physical teachings 
Rameau. To this end he edited 
systematic treatise on musical composition’ (1757), 
which was based on 
the weil-known ‘Versuch iiber die musicalische 
Temperatur’ (Experimental treatise On musical 
temperature) (1776), in which he deals with a subject 
that became one of such great importance with the 
growth of the keyed instrument’s popularity. In this 
work he takes great pains to prove that Kirnberger’s 
‘fundamental bass’ was not a fundamental bass at all. 


In 1790 his ‘ New method of tempering on the Clavier’ 


appeared, in which he again makes useof the foundation 
laid by Rameau. This work owes its inception to the 
suggestions made by Baron von Wiese, in Dresden, 
on newer methods of tuning. 

Much has been written on the famous quarrel 
between Marpurg and Sorge, but neither the 
*snappishness’ of which Eitner accuses the former 
nor the faults discovered by the Marpurgists in the 
works of Sorge can account for the bitterness of it. 
I do not propose to settle the dispute, but shall 
content myself by making mention of Marpurg’s work, 
*‘Herrn G. A. Sorgens Anleituny zum Generalbasse, 
Xe.’ (Sorge’s introduction to thorough-bass), 1760, 
which he wrote with the express purpose of asking his 
contemporaries to decide with whom the rights of the 
controversy should rest. He dedicates the book 
to a long list of artists, whom he calls the ‘famous 
musicians of Germany,’ and petitions them to give 
their judgment in writing. Such names as Agricola, 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, C. P. E. Bach, Franz and 
Georg Benda, Graun, Leopold Mozart, &c., were 
included ; these could not but feel flattered by being 
appealed to in this public way, and compelled as we 
are to suspect them of bias one way or the other, we 
cannot look to them for criticism that would count in 
the making of history. In the book Marpurg criticises 
Sorge’s work paragraph by paragraph, and I am 
afraid he allowed his great technical and theoretical 
knowledge to gain the ascendency and prevent any 
charitableness that his good nature might have felt 
disposed to show from tempering the tone of the 


Diabelli published it again in 1843, 
this time in Vienna, and Peters of Leipsic did one in 
The last-named firm of publishers also issued 
separately the volume of examples which contains 
Marpurg’s 
Mattheson, 
Quanz, Fux, Telemann, &c., besides several by the 


to 
of 
‘d’Alembert’s | of 


Rameau’s theories; and wrote 


tirade. A book on this quarrel was written by 
Albrecht in 1761, and so great was the public interest jp 
the ‘war’ that a second edition was called for in 1762 

We must now turn to Marpurg’s contributions to 
the literature of musical theory in general. His 
valuable work on thorough-bass, ‘ Handbuch bey dem 
Generalbasse und der Composition’ (Handbook of 
thorough-bass and composition), was published in 1755, 
Containing as it did a systematic course for beginners 
added to exercises in from two- to eight-part writing, 
it was exceedingly popular, and a second part appeared 
in 1757, followed by a third part in 1758. The whole 
work is dedicated to Mattheson. A second enlarged 
and corrected edition was ready in 1762. In the 
meantime Marpurg wrote ‘Anhang zum Handbuche 
bey dem Generalbasse,’ &c. (Appendix to the above), 
containing examples for practice in composition and 
exercises in counterpoint and fugue (1760). A second 
edition of this coincided with the publication of the 
second edition of the Handbuch itself in 1762. 

Of especial interest and value to those who wrote 
for the voice was the ‘ Anleitung zur Singecomposi- 
tion ’ (Berlin, 1758) on the art of suiting the composition 
to the voice and to the text. Detailed instruction is 
given to help the student avoid violating the rules of 
prosody, and it is a work, therefore, that would do much 
good if studied seriously by many of the song-writers 
of to-day. This work contained a portrait of the author. 
In 1763 Marpurg published his ‘ Anleitung zur Musik 
iiberhaupt, und zur Singkunst besonders,’ &c. 
(Introduction to Music in general, and to vocalism in 
particular), which shows not only how to use the voice 
to best advantage, but also how toteach the art. Both 
the last two works still enjoy considerable 

popularity. 

‘Anfangsgriinde der theoretischen Musik’ (First 
lessons in the theory of music), published at Leipsic 
| by Johann Gottlob Breitkopf in 1757, is, as its name 
| indicates, a text-book of elementary theory ; and I am 
| rather inclined to believe that this work did not enjoy 
anything like the favour shown several of Marpurg’s 
other treatises. The reason is not far to seek ; for 
however interesting and instructive mathematical and 
physical dissertations may be, they, and elaborate 
equations and tables of ratios, can hardly be expected 
to appeal to the beginner in the art of music. Far 
more valuable was Marpurg’s ‘ Kritische Einleitung in 
die Geschichte und Lehrsatze der alten und neuen 
Musik’ (Critical introduction to the history of ancient 
and modern music). This work, published in Berlin 
(1759', rapidly sketched the history of music from the 
antediluvian period through those of the Avgo’s voyage, 
and the first Olympiad, to that of Pythagoras. For 
the most part the rest of the book is purely theoretical. 
| but some interesting chapters on the music of the 
| Greeks and their instruments are added. 
| We have now only Marpurg’s periodical publications 
|to consider. A series of papers written over the om 
de plume of ‘Der Critische Musicus an der Spree, 
appeared in Berlin from 1750, and contained some 
interesting, if somewhat venomous, contemporary 
criticism. More important were the ‘ Historisch- 
Critische Beytrige zur Aufnahme der Musik 
(Historical critical essays to further the adoption of 
music), which were issued periodically from 1754 to 
1761, by different publishers. These included some 
very valuable biographies, bibliographies, reviews and 
criticism. The series was supplemented and 
subsequently continued from June, 1759, to September, 
1763, under the title of ‘ Kritische Briefe tber die 
Tonkunst’ (Critical letters on music). These open 
letters, addressed to the various musical giants of the 
period, offered suggestions and hints on musical 
interpretation, and gave lectures in musical zesthetics, 
but more often ironic criticism. Among those to 
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whom these letters were addressed are to be found 
Leopold Mozart, Philipp Emanuel Bach, Nichelmann, 
Georg Benda, Agricola, Mattheson, Kirnberger, &c. ; 
occasionally some songs were included in the issue as 
supplements. 

Several other works remain to be mentioned, but 
the more important have already been named ; I will 
therefore only draw attention to the fact that the 
list of Marpurg’s writings could be considerably 
lengthened by including the names of all the works 
he edited and translated. He left a résumé for a 
‘History of the Organ,’ and part of the work itself is 
in manuscript. Further, Burney tells us that Marpurg 
intended writing a General History of Music, to 
‘comprise modern times’ also ; he likewise ‘ projected 
a continuation of Walther’s Musical Dictionary and 
several other interesting works to lovers of music, but 
he was prevented from executing these designs by 
his new offices,’ as we saw at the beginning of this 
sketch. 

The study of Marpurg’s works would do much 
towards making it easier to understand German 
musical methods of the late 18th century ; it would 
also show the reader how much science in general, 
and knowledge of physics in particular, are necessary 
to those who would write on musical theory, and 
teach it. 


SIR HUBERT PARRY’S SONGS. 

‘To Lucasta on going to the wars,’—the first song 
in Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘ Third Set of English Lyrics,’- 
isimbued with rare feeling and beauty. It is a song 
that rouses the spirit—not the spirit of war or of 
adventure, but the spirit that is always asking for 
Beauty. When the song is done and the book closed, 
one is startled by the power of its four pages of 
engraving. The poem is diverse in its emotion, 
changing swiftly, sometimes by a word, from one 
condition of feeling to another. It would perhaps be 
pardonable under such conditions if the music moved 
from one state to another in a disjointed way ; for 
although music is a plastic force, a composer needs a 
plastic invention to deal with a poem of this kind in 
order to produce a well-balanced yet dramatic result. 
It is this that often makes musical expression a hard 
matter of art, though when it is done well, one is 
deceived by the ease of it all. 

There is a beauty about the voice part of this song 
that constantly responds to the words, yet the vocal 
line remains a composite and continuous whole. ‘The 
opening passage for the voice to the words‘ Tell me 
not, sweet, I am unkind’ has just that tenderness 
- appropriateness that brings a lump into the 
throat : 
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In the final stanza occurs also a passage that is hard 
to forget : 
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The first half of this passage has the sense of 
impersonal explanation, yet before one has realised it 
the vocal warrior makes his argument imperative by 
the dictum of the succeeding bars. It is here that a 
very artistic reserve,—which the composer always 
allows himself,—is exhibited: the fzano of the 
previous passage is wof changed to forte. This is 
the refinement of feeling, and is characteristic of all 
Sir Hubert Parry’s songs. Hasty critics of English 
music frequently observe that it lacks warmth, fire, 
and that scarlet fervour so familiar to us in the music 
of other nations ; but why should Englishmen depart 
from their special racial faculties, so unattainable by 
the hot-headed races? Happily, beauty is not always 
excitement. 

The concluding words of the song under review are 
very happily expressed by the music ; a temporary 
modulation into the subdominant key to the words 
‘I could not Jove thee, dear, so much,’ giving 
considerable effect to the final passage ‘Loved I 
not honour more,’—which, in a very subtle way, 
seems like the hero’s confession, lovingly wrested 
from him. Altogether, this is a love-song of a rare 
order. 

The second song of this set, ‘If thou would’st ease 
thine heart,’ is also stamped by the individuality of its 
composer. One can observe the same ever-changing 
inflection of sentiment, though in this case it is mostly 
expressed in a richer and more forcible way. The 
text demands it. The poet in this song writes of 
Death as the cure ‘of love and all its smart,’ so that 
some foreknowledge of the poem is needed to 
appreciate the composer’s treatment of the words 
‘Then die, dear, die.’ It is curious that in the 
ending of this song the composer also modulates to 
the subdominant before the final vocal cadence ; the 
emotional effect is similar, though the nature of the 
words does not give it such force as in the previous 
song. 

‘To Althea from prison,’ the third song, is more 
obviously emotional than the first two. It opens, for 
the voice, with a gorgeous phrase : 
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The melody is not finished until the 17th bar, and 
every note of it seems to add to its vitality. It is 
an instance of melody-craft that many would like to 
possess. ‘The whole of the first verse proceeds with 
fine abandonment, but the succeeding verse of the 
song is couched in what one might term a 
‘parenthesis.’ It has just that effect, and artistically 
holds back one’s interest, robs one in a way of an 
expected pleasure. However, it is so well devised 
that when the third verse is reached and the previous 
music is resumed, one recognises how excellently the 
scheme of the song has been evolved. 

At the conclusion of the vocal phrase of the second 
verse, one is athirst for an instant suggestion of tonic 
harmony to continue the feeling set up by the previous 
cadence, but the composer withholds the much-desired 
accidental and breaks off the sense of home-coming. 
It occurs, however, seven beats later and ushers in the 
buoyant melody of the first verse. The last vocal phrase 
is pure ecstasy. The song is one of sheer manliness 
and beauty : 
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There is one remaining song of this set, ‘ Thro’ the 
ivory gate,’ that appears to me utterly beautiful. It 
is reflective and spiritual, is imbued with qualities that 


will cause it to be a classic. The voice and accom- 
paniment are woven together in a freer way than any 
of the other songs in this set, and the composer has 
departed from his customary form of voice-melody : 
in this instance it belongs to the order of melodic- 
recitative. Apart from the persistent charm of each 
bar, the song steadily accumulates in intensity until 
a climax is reached upon the words ‘ No friendship 
dies with death,’ and then easing down, finishes 
calmly with such exquisite feeling. Every note of 
the accompaniment of this song seems to crave for 
the orchestra. Ex ANIMO. 





STYLE AND SUBSTANCE IN 
AND MUSIC. 


By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


LITERATURE 


The relative values of style and substance have 
always been a matter of difference, if not of dispute, 
between artists ; and still more so between critics of 
the arts. To what extent this difference is caused by 
the necessary lack of clearness in the definition of 
artistic terms it is impossible to say. That it is so to 
a large extent is undeniable. Still more is it caused 
by the fact that it is impossible to decide where matter 
ends and manner begins, that is, what exactly is 
essential and what accidental or circumstantial. These 
differences and difficulties are more acute in the art of 
music than in any other art, owing to its generally 
illusory character. It was one of the most brilliant 
and sane of our English music critics who a few years 
ago was responsible for the statement that ‘it is style 
more than substance that keeps art and literature alive.’ 
On the other side we know that in music we have had 
Franz Liszt, and in literature and the other arts so 
redoubtable a champion as John Ruskin, who have 
held views tothe contrary. In one of his famous long- 
winded sentences Ruskin says, ‘So far as it leads 
people to prefer gracefulness of dress, manner and 
aspect, to value of substance and heart, liking a 
well-satd thing better than a true thing, and a 
well-trained manner better than a sincere one, and 
a delicately-formed face better than a good- 
natured one,—and in all other ways and things setting 
custom and semblance above everlasting truth; .. . 
just so far, . . . the feeling induced by what is called “a 
liberal education” is utterly averse to the understanding 





of noble art.’ Yet, as is often the case, the opinion 
of Ruskin is not the popular one ; for how often do we 
read of ‘the heresy of theme,’ ‘the truth that in art the 
treatment is of the first importance,’ that ‘ style is of 
the essence of thinking,’ and last, but by no means 
least, the ancient saw that ‘manners makyth man: 
Goethe seemed to be desirous of progressing ona 
vid media when he wrote ‘the style of a writer js 
almost always the faithful representative of his mind: 
therefore, if any man wish to write a clear style, let 
him begin by making his thoughts clear ; and if any 
would write a noble style, let him first possess a noble 
soul.’ Robert Louis Stevenson also considered that 
style arose from the inward nature of the man as wel] 
as from his education. ‘To these homely subjects, 
he said, writing of the poems of Robert Burns, ‘he 
communicated the rich commentary of his nature ;. . , 
and they interest us not in themselves, but because 
they have passed through the spirit of so genuine 
and vigorous a man. Such is the stamp of living 
literature.’ 


One of the causes of these differences, which appears 
to the superficial observer to be a terminological one, 
but which actually lies much deeper, is the common 
confusion of substance and material. In art more 
than in other matters, these are widely different. 
Especially is this so in the sonorous arts of music and 
oratory. The substance of artwork is the message, 
edifying or amusing, which the artist is impelled } 
forces within him to deliver. Not of necessity the 
message which he imagines his circumstances demand 
that he should deliver ; such message is oft-times lost 
in the feebleness of the utterance or the wrongful 
direction of its force. The conscious message may in 
a short time be lost and forgotten, while the under. 
lying substance may live on through generations. The 
conscious endeavour to do great things, to deliver a 
message greater and more noble or newer than thatof 
others, often creates a grandiloquence of style whichat 
the moment is mistaken for strength and increases the 
apparent importance of the subject. The writer suchas 
Burns, who deals with simple subjects in a simple 
style, is apt to be regarded as one whose substance is 
of little worth. Yet we know this is not so. The 
noblest style, the liveliest style, will not give life to 
that which has it not. It may preserve the life which 
exists in simple thoughts, but it will not give it toa 
substance of no inherent vitality. The most common- 
place material, however,—phrases, lines, sounds, which 
any school-boy might use,—may be vitalised by an 
individual style, and made to deliver a message, to bear 
substance, which it is impossible they could have done 
without the style. Even a strikingly original style, ifit 
be backed by no serious and fruitful substance, 
becomes flaccid and inconsequential, and degenerates 
into mere virtuosity, or worse into mere eccentricity. 
The substance of the art of Michael Angelo was not 
the clay and stone he used ; these were his materials. 
The substance of his art was the truth to nature and 
the feeling which expressed itself in beautiful forms 
and compelled the thoughtless to think and the 
careless to consider. Shakespeare obtained his 
materials from earlier writers ; but the substance of his 
work was the large humanity which he infused into 
dead or moribund words and characters. In his case 
we see style welding his substance and materials into 
a living unity ; but without the substance his style and 
materials would have formed only a striking but lifeless 
figure. Handel’s style was that of his contemporaries; 
his materials were the same commonplace turns of 
melody, the same successions of chords ; yet his work 
lives because its substance is a message of life and art 
which none but he had received for the edification of 
mankind. ‘The style of Hummel’s works made them 
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to be classed by some of the best judges as superior 
to those of Beethoven when both composers were 
still living, but their lack of substance has caused 
them to wither and die when tested by the flames of 
time. Mendelssohn’s style is incomparably finer than 
that of Schumann, yet it now seems as if the excellent 
intentions and remarkable facility in composition 
which brought about this style will not give to his 
works the same life which their stronger substance 
gave to those of Schumann. 

Nor is substance necessarily the same as theme. 
The theme is, as it were, part of the plastic materials 
in which the artist works. The poet takes as his 
theme the wayside flower, and makes us breathe anew 
the fragrance that is dead. Yet the substance of his 
words is not that the flower was beautiful to see and 
sweet to smell, but the greatness of the Creator in 
allowing so small a creature to be so great a 
delight. 

Originality in theme, in subject, in the details of 
thought even, is practically impossible. The popular 
saw about there being ‘nothing new under the sun’ is 
true inthis respect. Therefore to find originality we 
must look to the style, and perhaps to a small degree 
to the uncommonness of the thought. ‘Le style c’est 
homme méme,’ said Buffon. The thought itself is 
gathered, consciously or unconsciously, from others. 
It has been in the mind of man through long ages ; 
but the manner and form of it which make it 
expressible and so create the style may be, indeed 
must be, if they are to be effective, original. May we 
not therefore say that style is the food, or the breath, 
of thought, which, though it does not create art, which 
is the expression of thought or emotion, yet supports 
and maintains and gives to it activity and effectiveness. 





ON COMPETITIVE MUSIC 
FESTIVALS. 

The Times recently devoted its Saturday music 
article to the subject of ‘Competitive Festivals : 
Dangers and Suggestions.’ After stating that there 
exists some difference of opinion as to the value of 
the movement, the writer says : 

The sharpest division of pinion occurs, naturally, between 
those who advocate the movement and those who maintain 
the inflexible principle that competition in any form is against 
the interest of art. That the competitive bacillus, given free 
play, would produce a spirit of ‘ pot-hunting,’ and that this 
spirit would throw to the winds, or at least reduce to a 
secondary consideration, all aims and objects save the primal 
instinct for victory, seemed at one time the only logical 
anticipation possible. And in the early days these fears 
proved justified ; to too many competitors the prize was all 
in all. But nowadays such lower motives have almost 
disappeared. There are still, indeed, choirs and bands 
which prowl round the smaller Festivals, ‘ prize-grabbers’ 
pur sang—every experienced adjudicator can name two or 
three—but such a spirit is so nearly dead that even those 
whose early opposition was based on the fear of it will now 
admit it to be negligible. The only question of interest to 
competitors used to be, ‘ Have we won?’ In the majority 
of cases this is now superseded by the question, ‘ Are we 
better than we were last year ?’ 

The inclusion of solo-singing is then discussed and 
advocated because of its educational value and the 
standards of criticism it creates and spreads : 

It is not pretended that such powers of criticism are 
universal, since competitive festivals have been established 
for different periods in different districts ; but there can be 
very few places where the life has been for as much as ten 
years which have not already developed a body of sound 
judgment, capable of appreciating merit and detecting 
charlatanry. The discouragement of the losers was once a 
pathetic spectacle; nowadays the brightest spot is their 
determination, after comparing their work with that of their 


‘THE TIMES’ 


For the competitors as well as the audiences are learning the 
value of ideals and adapting their critical powers to higher 
standards. The severest comments of the judge are accepted 
and digested as the disinterested advice of an impersonaland 
expert arbiter; and even in the choral contests, where the 
rivalry of neighbouring towns and villages is sometimes 
tinged with the bitterness usually associated with politics or 
religion, petty local pride is crumbling before the knowledge 
that the value lies, not in the prize, but in the work. 


The writer then goes on to describe the fears of the 
dubious, and to make some suggestions: 


The above picture has been purposely somewhat overdrawn, 
in order that the few criticisms to follow should not be 
thought to be due to the cavilling of anenemy. The greatest 
friends of the Festival movement—those who, though not 
pulling the strings, think they see therein a real chance for 
the regeneration of English musical taste—have serious fears 
for it; and those fears range themselves mainly under five 
heads, which can be briefly stated : 

(1) The main attention is given to vocal work. This is, 
in the present state of instrumental music in country districts, 
an excusable tendency ; but it is none the less shelving a 
great problem. There are many who think that the passion 
of the English for choral music is a curse in disguise, inasmuch 
as it makes the advance of instrumental and all absolute 
music impossible. There are towns in England which will 
fill a huge building to overflowing many times a year to hear 
such a work as Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ and yet will not fill it 
once to hear an orchestral concert offering them such fare as 
Beethoven’s symphonies, nor will once fill a theatre to hear 
‘Die Meistersinger,’ nor even a small room to hear a string 
quartet. This want of balance must be remedied ; and in 
the Festivals there seems hope of finding a lever, if only they 
will fight doggedly and continuously for instrumental music. 

(2) It is of supreme importance—possibly the cardinal 
point of the whole matter—that the music chosen should be 
of unquestionable worth. In some cases the wise course is 
taken of asking some first-class musician to choose the 
entire list ; and this course is commended to every Festival 
committee. But in too many cases a glance through the 
syllabus of an approaching Festival wrings from one feelings 
mingled of sympathy for competitors who have had to devote 
so much time and energy to such worthless trash, and sorrow 
for the great opportunities thrown away. 

(3) The whole Festival, whether as regards music or 
organization, should be kept entirely free from the influence 
of any firm of music-publishers. 

(4) An opportunity should always be found of allowing 
the judge to address, in private, the various conductors. The 
chief influence of these competitions is in the smaller towns 
and villages, where, in addition to poor material, there is 
a difficulty in finding expert trainers. Any really experienced 
choral conductor, after listening to ten choirs singing a 
madrigal at the Blankshire Festival, knows that with six 
weeks’ work he could turn the last of the ten into the 
prize-winners. And any judge could in half-an-hour give 
hints to the assembled conductors which they can get from 
nowhere else in the world, thereby doing incalculable good 
to music by elevating the standard of technical training. 

(5) Lastly, a coping-stone may be placed on the year's 
work by adopting the simple plan of ending each Festival 
with a concert—not given, as now, by the prize-winners (to 
whom, as we have hinted, cold water might be more salutary 
than a halo), but consisting mainly of a great choral work, 
with, if a band is procurable, some orchestral masterpieces. 
This course is already followed in the case of some Festivals, 
and should be adopted by all ; and knowledge of the work 
chosen for combined performance should be an unremittable 
condition attached to any entry for any competition. A wise 
programme would not only initiate the listeners into the 
delights of orchestral music, but would also, in the case of a 
majority of the singers, by giving them their first taste of 
singing great music under ample conditions, offer them also 
their first experience of a true emotional ‘ catharsis.’ 

If these points could be met by those directly responsible 
for our Festival competitions, then would the doubts be set 
at rest of many who, while conscious and sanguine of the 
potential good, are at present suspicious of the actual 





rivals, to strive for the higher standard they have recognized. 





accomplishment. 
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Church and Organ Music. 


THE PEDAL 
By ARTHUR T. 


ORGAN. 
FROGGATT. 


‘A Suggestion for Improving the Plan of Organs,’ 
recently published in the J/musical Times, is not the 
result of a sudden inspiration: it is a view of the 
subject which occurred to me several years ago; 
considered with hesitation ; rejected ; re-considered 
again and again in all its bearings, especially with 
reference to the works of the great masters of organ 
music ; and finally adopted as the only satisfactory 
solution of an admittedly difficult problem. But if it 
is ever to meet with the general approval of organists 
and organ-builders, it must first be subjected to the 
fullest discussion and most searching criticism ; and I 
therefore most heartily welcome such an article as 
that which appears in the J/usical Times for April, 
from the competent pen of Lieut.-Colonel Dixon. 

When Colonel Dixon says that ‘in addition [to the 
two-fold object mentioned] the Pedal ought to contain 
within itself a suitably developed harmonic structure,’ 


—_—_____.., 


| place of the latter the octave below on the Great 
|organ; if the diapasons are good, the second 
arrangement (which is that which my system would 
| provide) will be found far more satisfactory. With a 
| good stopped diapason, a similar experiment may be 
| tried, when the manual bass will be found to be an 
improvement on the Pedal bourdon ; and so with any 
stop for which a (nominal) Pedal bass may have been 
provided. I certainly do not share Colonel Dixon’s 
admiration for the large-scaled English Pedal bass ; 
except in very large organs I regard it as a 
monstrosity; and it was to that I referred when | 
wrote of ‘having no choice beyond that of the 
dreadful boom being either on or off.’ I entirely 
agree with Mr. Casson in regarding its effect as 
being analogous to that of the drums in the 
orchestra, and as such I consider it a luxury rather 
than a necessity. But for those who desire it, the 
effect may be retained by continuing to make the 
twelve luwest pipes of wood, for there is not much 
‘boom’ above tenor C! And in the majority of 
instruments economy will probably always dictate the 
employment of wood for the largest pipes. 
I do not think Colonel Dixon will 


find many 





. . cae : ° : . 4 ae 
| really do not understand what he means. A suitably | O'ganists to agree with his depreciation of the Pedal 


developed harmonic structure, if it already exists on | 4t Doncaster. 


Hopkins writes of the open diapason, 


: ‘ : - ot onl one . « eanten af » 6 ‘ rm 
the manuals, will be provided by the continuation of | With its 8-ft. and 16-ft. octaves of zinc, as ‘a magnificent 


every manual stop on the Pedal. There is not one 
harmonic structure for the Pedal and another for the 
Great organ. 
not one which stands out apart from it, is the artistic 
desideratum. ‘To draw for an in-voluntary a few soft 
stops on the Swell and Choir, 
open diapason uncoupled, is 
hope, confined to the female 
I not heard it indulged in by a cathedral organist 
within the last twenty-five years. 

It is true that my plan would not allow of a heavy 
Pedal solo in combination with a different registration 
on the Great organ, except in the case of a four-manual 
instrument. But I cannot agree with Colonel Dixon 
when he says that such a combination is ‘ indispensable 
for the proper rendering of many passages in Bach, 
not to mention the moderns.’ Why should a fugal 
entry in the bass be made more obtrusive than a 
similar entry in the tenor or other inner part? And 
even if it were desirable, on what percentage of 
English organs is such a combination possible ? 

As regards the performance of trios on a two-manual 
instrument, the Pedal would probably be coupled, 


A Pedal that blends with the manual, | COUnterpart. 


} 
| 


| specimen.’ 








with or without the 8-ft. pitch, to whichever manual 


Nor do I understand what is meant by 
saying that the open wood Pedal has no manual 
It is true that it is seldom to be met 
with, but it exists. The organ atSt. Giles’s, Camberwell, 
built by Bishop to the specification of Dr. Wesley, 


with the Pedal laree| had three diapasons on the Great manual, of which 
le &* | . ° ne 

a custom, one might | the third was entirely of wood, and of —_ —_ ; 
amateur organist, had | Cannot say whether it still remains, not having hear 


the organ for many years. At St. David’s Cathedral 
there were formerly wood open diapasons (in addition 
to others of metal) both in the Great and Swell organs. 
Nor are such stops unknown upon the Continent. 
The organ in St. Augustine’s, Gotha, may be mentioned 
as an example, where the octave, 8 ft. (corresponding 
to our open diapason) on the Great organ, has the 
lowest octave of wood, the pipes from tenor C upwards 
being made of tin. 

Colonel Dixon’s remarks concerning soundboards, 
separate wind-chests, and trunking, are so entirely 
beside the mark, that I am inclined to fear that my 
former paper cannot have been as lucid as I had hoped 
it might prove to be. The reference to the cost of the 
pipe-work confirms me in this impression. Of 
course we all know that the largest twelve pipes 


was played by the right hand, as in the great majority | of any stop cost as much as the remaining forty-four or 


of two-manual instruments at present. 


This is not an | forty-six ; but a stop of twelve pipes cavnof cost as 


ideal arrangement ; but the objection would possess | much as one of thirty, if both start from the same note. 


greater force if the average organist were in the habit 
of showing greater enthusiasm for this delightful and 
refined class of organ music. 

Colonel Dixon thinks that ‘so far as homogeneity 
of musical effect is concerned, the gain . . . . is 
probably more apparent than real.’ Why? ‘What! 
is required of an efficient Pedal organ is not simply a 
bass to the Great manual stops, neither more nor 
less, but a Pedal bass to as many of the leading stops 
of a// the manuals as circumstances will permit, 
with the addition of such others as will stamp that 
department with a character of individuality.’ 
(Hopkins & Rimbault, 3rd edition, p. The 
italics are Dr. Hopkins’s, who clearly regards the first- 
mentioned requisite as of chief importance. A very 
simple experiment will show its value. Draw the open 
diapason on Great and Pedal ; play any chord on the 
Great organ with bass not lower than tenor C, adding 
the corresponding Pedal bass ; then play the chord 
again, but this time without the Pedal, substituting in 


2>c ) 
25- 





| Mention is made of a stop of 32-ft. pitch ; but if the 


Great already possesses a double diapason (and a 32-ft. 
stop is uncalled for unless this is the case), the addition 
involves only tweive pipes instead of thirty, and 


| therefore #us/ be cheaper. 


Colonel Dixon attempts to traverse my comparison 
of a Pedal organ on the present system with four stops 
and 120 pipes and one on my system with ten stops 
and still only 120 pipes. He points out that by means of 
an octave coupler and twelve additional pipes to each 
stop, the practical result would be six stops and only 126 
pipes; as, of course, it would. But consider the 
difference! My critic’s Pedal organ of 32 ft., 16 ft., 
16 ft., 8 ft., 8 ft., and 16 ft. (which I take to mean double 
diapason or sub-bourdon, open bass, stopped bass, 
octave bass, flute bass, and trombone), providesonly one 
stop of 16ft. as a suitable bass for Swell and Chon 
organs ; while my Pedal of 120 pipes would provide 
basses for open and stopped diapasons, principal, and 
trumpet onthe Greatorgan, as well as for two foundation 
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sops on the Swell and two on the Choir. In other 
yords, nine of the unison stops would be carried down 
to the CCC pipe. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to repeat that a Pedal of 
120 pipes on my system would be much more expensive | 
han one of the same number of pipes on the present | 
system ; but if any ten stops of an organ containing, | 
say, twenty-six stops on three manuals are to be carried 
through on the Pedal clavier—that is to say, are to be 
rovided with suitable basses—my system would be 
cheaper than the present clumsy method of duplicating 
pipes that are very little used. It would not only be 
cheaper, but far more artistic. 

In the next paragraph of his article Colonel Dixon 
surely contradicts himself. After saying that ‘a Pedal 
entry above middle C would be relatively so weak as 
to be scarcely discernible while playing on the Great 
organ,’ he adds that ‘this defect is likely to be still 
further exaggerated owing to the unfortunate tendency 
in many instances not only to increase the manual 
§-ft. tone out of all proportion to the rest of the organ, 
but also to make the tenor and bass octaves of such 
stops unduly large.’ But inasmuch as these are the 
very octaves which, on my system, would furnish the 
Pedal, it follows that pipes of unduly large scale will 
be relatively so weak as to be scarcely discernible ! 

l am very glad that the force of my argument as to 
the utilisation of valuable pipes which at present do 
very little work is admitted. The practice of borrowing 
manual stops in identical pitch, so strongly advocated 
by Mr. Casson, was not mentioned, simply because it 
has no real bearing on my subject. If the paper read 
by this enthusiastic reformer before the Musical 
Association in November, 1905, be examined, it will 
be seen that the dulciana borrowed in identical pitch 
from the double dulciana on the Great organ is not 
intended to serve as a bass to any stop on that organ ; 
and the same remark applies to the sub-bass taken 
from the Swell. 

I cannot understand why I should be thought to 
desire the entire abolition of independent Pedal stops, 
seeing that I have written that ‘there 1s no reason why 
one or more independent Pedal stops of thirty pipes 
should not be included in the specitication of a large 
organ, as before’ ; although it is true that I regard 
them as of quite secondary importance. ‘In Germany 
most of the Pedal stops are properly viewed as simply 
basses to some of the manual stops’ (Hopkins, 3rd 
edition, p. 295). 

The custom which sometimes obtained in the last 
century (as at Westminster Abbey and York Minster) 
of extending the manuals down to the 16-ft. octave, 
was perfectly right in principle, although it involved a 
wrong application of the principle. It was right to 
carry every manual stop down so far, but it was 
wrong to extend the manual itself, because it placed 
the bass out of reach of the player—that is to say, 
unless the inner parts were to be mutilated. In this 
article, as in my previous one, I have endeavoured to 
indicate what I believe to be a more excellent way. 


— 


POINTING OF THE PSALMS. 

Yet another opinion on the method of pointing the 
Psalms ! Will this question never be settled? Here comes 
Mr. Seymour Pile with new ideas, which he has carefully 
explained in a very able paper read before the Union of 
Directors of Music in Secondary Schools. We refrain from 
details until the ‘ Barless Psalter’ (in course of preparatic n) 
makes its appearance. We are old-fashi ned enough to be 
entirely satisfied with the last series of the ‘Cathedral Psalter,’ 
but we hope all the same we are sufficiently broad-minded 
to examine any new system and, if it should appeal to us, 
to accept itasanimprovement. We say at once that Mr. Pile 
deserves great credit for attacking a difficult subject in a most 
interesting manner, and we hope later to speak more fully on 


An interesting little book dealing with the organ in Cromer 
Church has reached us, and we are glad to note that the 
efforts of the Vicar (the Rev. W. F. T. Hamilton) and the 
organist (Mr. Alfred Heath) have resulted in the installation 
of what promises to be a representative instrument. The 
organ possesses four manuals and Pedal-organ, and though at 
resent out of forty-seven speaking-stops thirteen are 
‘ prepared for’ only, it is hoped the regular series of recitals 
given by Mr. Heath may enable the builders (Messrs. 
Norman & Beard) to complete the organ before long. 


On May 2, the 258th Festival of the Sons of the Clergy 
was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, when the music included 
Sir Arthur Sullivan's ‘In Memoriam’ Overture, the setting of 
the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C by Mr. C. Lee 
Williams, the anthem ‘When the Lord turned again the 
captivity of Zion,’ composed for the occasion by Dr. Walter 
Alcock, and the Hallelujah Chorus by Handel. The choir 
was largely augmented, and numbered 250 voices, while the 
instrumental parts were sustained by a full orchestra and the 
organ. Sir George Martin conducted all but the anthem, 
which was under the direction of the composer. Mr. 
Charles Macpherson was at the organ. 


On May 5, the last Oratorio Service of the present season 
was held at Brixton Church, under the direction of Mr. 
Douglas Redman (conductor) and Mr. Welton Hickin 
(organist). _Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ was performed 
by the oratorio choir of 120 voices and a full professional 
orchestra. The solo parts were taken by Miss Marsden 
Owen, Miss Lillian Fortescue, and Mr. Frederick Blamey. 


A performance consisting of selections from Gounod’s 
‘ Redemption’ was given under the direction of Mr. Herbert 
Hodge at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, on April 30. 
The soloists were Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Esther Franklin, 
Mr. Philip Ritte, and Mr. Montague Borwell. 


The third Festival Evensong of the Leytonstone Church 
Choir Association was held at St. Andrew’s (hurch on 
May 8, when the Canticles were sung to Foster’s setting in A, 
and Wesley’s ‘ Blessed be the God and Father’ and Handel’s 
‘Worthy is the Lamb’ were given by a choir of about 
130 voices. 


Mendelssohn's ‘Come, let us sing,’ and Spohr’s ‘God, 
Thou art great’ were performed by the choir and 
Choral Society at St. Bartholomew’s Church, Dalston, on 
Ascension Day, May 16. The tenor solos were sung by 
Mr. S. H. Waterman, the other soloists being Miss Emily 
Carter, Mrs. T. D. Keighly, Miss Katie Daley, and 
Messrs. Burls, Wharram, and Osborne. Mr. Clement Meek, 
organist and choirmaster of the Church, conducted, and 
the accompaniments were sustained by Mr. John F. Turner 
(organ) and Mr. A. E. B. Ward (pianoforte). 


To celebrate the completion of Mr. Stanley James's 
thirtieth year of work as organist at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Worcester, a special service was held with the assistance 
of members of the Worcester Vocal Union. Mr. Chris 
Fleet conducted, and Mr. James was at the organ. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 

Mr. T.W. Hanforth, Sheffield Parish Church—Sonata No. 7, 
Guilmant. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Hinckley Parish Church 
Fleuret. 

Mr. Nelson Edwards, Colne Parish Church—Overture in C, 
Hlollins. 

Mr. Sydney L. K. Crookes, Newlands United Free Church, 
Glasgow— Sonata in C minor, Guz/mant. 

Mr. F. E. Wilson, St. Edmund King and Martyr, Forest 
Gate—Suite Gothique, Boé//mann. 

Mr. Walter Johnson, Swadlingcote Parish Church—Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, /. 5. Bach. 

Mr. G. Henry Martin, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow 


Sonata in F, 








his views. 


Symphony No. 5, /idor. 
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Mr. Fred Gostelow, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—Toccata, 
a’ Evry. 
Mr. Harry Coleman, Century Lesser Concert 
Manchester—Sonatina in A minor, Aare-£/ert. 
Mr. Reginald Waddy, Emmanuel Church, Mannamead, 
Plymouth—Grand Cheeur in D, Guz/mant. 

Mr. T. D. Edwards, Park Hall, Cardiff—Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach. 

Mr. Frederick Richens, St. Paul’s, Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania—Marche Nuptiale in E major, Guz/mant. 

Mr. Ernest H. Smith, Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool 
Fantasia and Fugue in E, esse. 

Mr. Albert Orton, Walton Parish Church, Liverpool— 
Sonata No. 4 in B flat, A/endelssohn. 
Dr. Caradog Roberts, Ebenezer Wesleyan 
Llandudno—Cantiléne Pastorale, Gu7/mant. 
Mr. W. Hercy Maxfield, St. John the Evangelist’s, 
Altrincham—Fantaisie ‘ Heroique,’ 7. 4. Aeale. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Queen 
Victoria Street—Capriccio in C, John Jreland. 

Mr. E. Harold Melling, Christ Church, Banbury—Short 
Prelude and Fugue in C major, Bach. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—Choral 
Prelude in A minor, César Franck. 

Dr. A. W. Pollitt, St. Mary’s Church, Liverpool—Sonata in 
G major, £/gar. 

Mr. J. Gray, Adam Smith Hall, Kirkcaldy—Grand Solemn 
March in E flat, Smart. 

Mr. Herbert Walton, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool! —Fantasie 
and Fugue in G minor, /. S. Bach. 

Mr. Joseph Bonnet, the Victoria University of Manchester— 
Chorale No. 3 in A minor, César Franck. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Halifax Place, 
Nottingham—Toccata on ‘ Sanctorium Meritus,’ /%arce. 
Mr. Frank H. Mather, St. Peter’s Church, New Jersey, 
U.S.A.—Prelude and Fugue in G minor, Bach. 

Dr. Westlake-Morgan, Victoria Wesleyan 
Weston-super-Mare—Postlude on hymn-tune 
Dilecta,’ C. Z. Juleff. 


Room, 


Chapel, 


Church, 
‘ 
Quam 


volume, embracing the period from 1777 to Mozart's death 
is preparing ; and the authors have appended its plan as wel 
as the catalogue of Mozart’s later works. 

The method adopted by MM. de Wyzewa and de Saint-Foiy 
is original and efficient. They start with the follow; 
principle, proclaimed by M. de Wyzewa in the introduction 
however interesting it may be to study the biography of me, 
of genius, the attention bestowed on the events of thei 
outer life (especially when men of high genius are concerneg 
may, if carried too far, not only be of no help for the proper 
understanding of their artistic creations, but become » 
impediment or even mislead. This way of putting things 
may be taken by certain readers for a deliberate quest of 
the paradoxical. In fact it is in flat contradiction to th 
methods nowadays almost systematically adopted. Hoy 
far Frau von Wesendonck influenced Wagner when }y 
composed ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ how far the ‘ Heiligenstag. 
testament’ may be brought to bear upon Beethoven; 
| compositions, are among some writers’ favourite theme, 
| perhaps because such considerations appear ‘ scientific 
and conduce to a fair amount of ornamental anecdote. 
whilst intrinsic study of the music is far more difficult 
| Personally, I cannot help thinking that it is a mistake, 
and leads one to take much for granted that one does not find 
in the music itself. If the biography of an artist affords 
some data to which one thinks that something in the works 
is bound to correspond, one will be only too inclined t 
adjust impressions or judgments so as to fit them in with 
the preconceived theory. Having a few years ago (when 
endeavouring to investigate Edgar Allan Poe’s works) arrived 
precisely at the corollary that it is often inexpedient to 
‘conclude from the life to the works,’ I am all the mor 
inclined to agree with M. de Wyzewa. ‘Men of genius’ 
says M. de Wyzewa, ‘enjoy the privilege of leading a lik 
that, so to say, remains far from and above the fortuitox 
events of their everyday life, a life in which their dreams 
and the free creative activity of their brain and their sod 
play a part far superior to the sundry contingencies to which 
they are subjected. Even racial or hereditary influences 











Mr. J. Waugh ¢ )wens, Whitefield’s—Offertoire in F, Ba/is/e. 


Dr. Orlando Mansfield, Belgrave Church, Torquay—Sonatas | 
Nos. 1, 2 and 4, Mendelssohn. 
| 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Mr. Thomas W. Geraghty, organist and choirmaster, 


Cashel Cathedral, co. Tipperary 
Mr. Clement Harvey, musical director and choirmaster, | 
St. James’s Church, Spanish Place, W. 


Reviews. 


A NEW BOOK ON MOZART. 
W. A. Mozart. By ae 
Two vols. 


de Wyzewa and G. de Saint-Foix, 


[Paris: Librairie Académique Perrin et Cie. ] 





If, a very few years ago, a bold prophet had ventured to 
foretell that a new book on Mozart would appear, rich enough 
in novel information and critical views, accurate enough in 
its minutest details to supersede, as a biography, ‘ Jahn,’ 
and as a catalogue, * Kéchel,’ the prophecy would have been 
received with smiles. Yet the thing has happened, and 
lovers of Mozart may congratulate themselves. 

For a long time indeed the world of writers on music had | 
apparently remained quite content with the current notions ; 
and although now and then some investigators would bring 
new light on one point or another, none seemed earnestly 
bent on re-casting the whole of Mozart's biography, the 
history of his artistic development, and of subjecting all his 
works to modern methods of investigation and of criticism. 
In fact, before having read the book that is the result of 
MM. de Wyzewa’s and de Saint-Foix’s ten years’ labour, one 
can hardly realise how necessary the labour was. 

This book, * W. A. Mozart, his musical life and his work 
from his childhood to his full maturity (1756-1777),’ forms 
two stout volumes of five hundred octavo pages—a third 





may be greatly overrated and lead to false conclusions.’ 

Therefore the authors, although following Mozart step by 
step from his early childhood—from the time when he wrote 
his first minuets for the harpsichord and was exhibited as an 
infant phenomenon, ‘ performing in public on the piano and 
on the violin, playing on a keyboard covered with a cloth 
as correctly as if he could see the keys, distinguishing by ear 
all sounds or even chords produced on any instrument 
whatever, extemporizing in any given key not only on the 
piano, but also on the organ,’* to his maturity as a creative 
artist—attach greater weight to the evolution of his genius 
and to properly musical influences than to the possible 
repercussion on his music of the events of his life. 

They have divided the biography into no less than thirty-four 
periods, the last ten of which will form the subject o 
the third volume, but are summed up in the Appendix 
Although this way of proceeding may at first appear rather 
singular, one sees, as soon as one begins to read, that itis 
altogether supported by facts; and that, although some of 
the periods are extremely short and merely transitional, the 
division is logical as well as helpful. 

‘The innumerable and_ soul-stirring vicissitudes of 
Mozart’s ‘‘inner drama,”’ M. de Wyzewa remarks in his 
introduction, ‘have always occurred through outward 
musical impulsions. Mozart’s nature was _ essentially 
feminine. His poetical genius, in order to strike new 
paths in art, wanted impulses from without—but he 
transmuted and endowed with new and deeper beauty 
and purport the ideas or methods suggested to him by the 
works, accidentally met with, of other musicians. He is 4 
sort of Don Juan, doomed ceaselessly to fall in love, as bya 
mysterious instinct, with new mistresses, in each of whom he 
hopes to find a wonderful ideal of impassioned grace, but to 
each of whom he lends the enchanted reflection of his own 
beauty: these are the sublime Muses revealed to him by the 
works of a Johann-Christian Bach, a Schobert, a Michael 
Haydn. . . .’ 

So the authors are led closely to study the influences that 
have borne upon Mozart, and the way in which the young 
composer has, in making them his own, enriched an 





——$—$—$———— 








* From an advertisement written by Mozart's father, 1763. 
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extended the style and methods of other masters. And on 
these masters their book, which would be precious enough 
as a study of Mozart alone, contains much valuable and 
novel information and criticism. 

The first two periods of Mozart’s life extend from the 
birth to 1763, and include the first lessons with the 
father and the first compositions ; the third comprises the 
journey to Paris through Munich, Augsburg, Mannheim, 
and Brussels, during which Mozart became acquainted with 
some Italian music and some French, and especially with 
the sonatas of Eckard, an imitation of Philip Emmanuel 
Bach, which sonatas he imitates in his own first sonatas, 
written at that time. During the fourth period (1763- 
1764), we find Mozart in Paris, eagerly studying the 
Sonatas of Schobert,* whose art influenced him to a remark- 
able degree. In Schobert, the authors tell us, we must 
acknowledge ‘ Mozart’s first actual teacher, and one whose 
influence on him was enduring.’ Therefore they have studied 
his music very carefully, and they show that the sonatas 
written by Mozart during this Paris period resemble Schobert’s 
not only in form and in style (Schobert being an innovator in 
both), but also in spirit. Schobert ‘understood the poetic 
function of music admirably.’ In his works, Mozart discovered 
the very road to his own poetic ideals ; and one finds in them 
a certain element of ‘romanticism’ in the expression of 
passion, which from time to time will also appear in Mozart’s 
music. 

Then comes the sojourn in London and in Chelsea 
(1764-1765: fifth and sixth periods, both of great importance). 
Mozart becomes acquainted with Handel’s music, with some 
Italian operas, and also with Italian Sonatas by Giardini or 
Paradisi, and Italian symphonic Overtures, all of which serve 
him more or less as models. _ But the chief and most profit- 
able influence of the ‘sixth’ period is Johann-Christian 
Bach’s, whose pupil he became. 

Towards the end of 1766, Mozart returned to Salzburg ; a 
year later he goes to Vienna, where he lives during all the 
year 1768. He derives new ideas in the former city from 
the music of Hasse, Eberlin, Michael Haydn ; in the latter 
from Gluck’s ‘ Alceste,’ but to a greater degree from Italian 
opera-buffe and from the early Viennese symphonists ; all of 
which influences and their results are lucidly studied in 
Mozart’s works taken one by one, according to the method 
adopted. 

Having thus given an idea of the lines on which the book 
is written, considerations of space prevent my following the 
authors period by period, despite the interest of the subject ; 
and I will now proceed even more briefly. 

After the sojourn in Vienna come the journeys to Italy, 
between which Mozart returns to Salzburg. After studying 
counterpoint with Martini, Mozart is more and more influenced 
by Michael Haydn, and, after, by Joseph Haydn. He casts 
away part of his newly-acquired Italianism, and becomes a 
true symphonist. As a sequel to his third journey to Italy 
(1772), and after the failure in Milan of his opera ‘ Lucio 
Silla,” comes what the authors rightly call ‘the great 
romantic crisis’ (1773: coinciding with the first period of 
German romanticism ; Biirger’s ballads have begun to 
appear ; Goethe’s ‘ Werther’ was published in 1774). 

‘Joseph Haydn also, in 1772-3, began to write more 
romantic music like the Symphonies in F and in G major, 
the ‘Passione,’ the * Abschieds-Symphonie,’ the ‘ Trauer- 
Symphonie,’ the Pianoforte sonata inC minor. . . . A 
similar influence transforms Mozart into a romantic poet. 
All the works written by him during this period are 
remarkable for a particular juvenile glow, a rejuvenation of 
Italian beauty in its truer and deeper aspects—that properly 
belonged to a former period of Italian art.’ 

When Mozart returns to Salzburg his mind has considerably 
matured ; he has achieved full independence both in spirit 
and in craftsmanship, acquired a fondness for polyphonic 
resources, as well as a new ideal anda perfect command of the 
science of development. He is ready to become once more 
a true German master: ‘the return to the atmosphere of 
Salzburg, like a violent shock, awoke Mozart from his dream 
of Italy and of romanticivm.’ A sojourn in Vienna during the 
middle of 1773 directed him entirely towards instrumental 


* On this little-known composer (see article in Grove's dictionary) 
MM. de Wyzewa and de Saint-Foix have been able to supply some new 
Fneties data ; for instance, to discover that his Christian name was 

ean, 








music. At this time Mozart is influenced by his new 
| teacher, Joseph Haydn. Henceforward ‘the two masters’ 
| careers will run in parallel courses, and later they will react 
on one another.’ But when Mozart again returns to 
Salzburg, it is Michael Haydn who influences him most. 

After having perused the first volume and about half of 
the second, one is surprised when one meets with the 
following heading: ‘ Twenty-second period—the twentieth 
year (1776),’ which speaks volumes indeed for Mozcart’s 
precocity and abundance. And it is with a start that one 
realises that the subjects of all these disquisitions on form, 
on style, on creative imagination, on the evolution of musical 
art, and of a musician’s individuality are afforded by the works 
of a nineteen-year-old composer. No amplification of 
rhetoric would have been as eloquent. 

The task of criticising the book under notice after thus 
giving an idea of its contents is considerably simplified by 
the fact that it is (at least as far as I can see) one of the few 
of which one feels inclined to say that they call for no 
criticising whatever. From the digest that I have given, it 
might appear that the work is chiefly a history of the 
influences undergone by Mozart. But in fact its chief 
novelty, and one of its most interesting points, is that it not 
only traces back Mozart’s art to its origins, but fully shows to 
what extent all these influences have been beneficent to the 
master, and forwarded the development of his own 
individuality—which is admirably set to light. 

The authors study Mozart’s works one by one—sometimes 
in a few lines, sometimes at length and with many remarks of 
general import, historical, analytical or critical. All these 
works are catalogued in a new and probably definitive order 
—many errors in former classifications being detected and 
set to right. The authors have been at great pains to 
examine manuscripts and to confront evidence whenever it was 
possible.t Often the water-marks or the ruling of the paper 
have enabled them to correct Kéchel’s arbitrary order. So 
that the book deserves to be acknowledged as the standard 
critical catalogue of Mozart’s works, as well as the fullest 
and most accurate biography of Mozart and study of his genius. 

It remains to be said that the authors have evinced not 
only erudition and discrimination, but a genuine and profound 
artistic understanding, a keen feeling of musical beauty, and, 
as writers, a fine talent. Long and weighty as it is, their 
book provides attractive and easy reading; the technical 
parts are no less excellent than the documentary or the 
inductive. Such results were well worth the time and trouble 
expended on so formidable a labour. 

M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


Six Lectures on the Recorder and other flutes in relation to 
literature. By Christopher Welch, M.A. Oxon. 


{Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press. } 


The title Mr. Welch has selected for his book is so modest 
in character that those who have not seen the volume might 
easily conceive it to be merely a printed copy of half-a-dozen 
popular lectures on the subject. To many readers, even 
musicians, the word ‘ recorder’ as a musical instrument will 
convey but little meaning, while the book itself covers a far 
wider field than its title implies. The whole range of wood- 
wind instruments falls within its scope, and there are besides 
excursions into other fields, including a most interesting 
digression dealing with the funeral wailings of the Irish 
peasantry. 

Mr. Welch’s knowledge of the flute family is as extensive 
as it is universally acknowledged, and in the book before 
us he gives us of his best. The illustrations that are so 
plentifully supplied are of a most interesting character, and 
clarify details of a subject that would be practically 
impossible to deal with by merely verbal description. The 
quaint frontispieces to early flute tutors which are given are 
delightful, as well as of use in showing the character of 
instruments at different periods and their method of use. 

It is difficult to give an adequate idea of the contents of 
the book; Mr. Welch divides his ‘lectures’ into the 
following heads: ‘ Literary errors on the subject of the 





t Viz. : In the case of practically all extant documents except such as 
are in the Salzburg Mozarteum, the access to which is strictly prohibited 
by the custodians. The authors are not the first to complain of this 
unwarrantable dog-in-the-manger attitude. 
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recorder,’ ‘Tone effect of the recorder,’ ‘ Hamlet and the 
recorder,’ ‘Shakespeare’s allusions to flutes and pipes,’ 
* Milton on flutes and flute players,’ ‘ The Temple flute player 
and the tomb piper,’ and a supplementary chapter on 
* Wailing among the Irish.’ 

The well-known passage in ‘ Hamlet,’ where the recorder is 
mentioned, forms the subject of a lengthy and learned 
disquisition covering many pages, in which the hidden 
allusions are made clear, and the proper method to be 
employed in handing the recorder to the Prince of Denmark 
is indicated by pictorial illustrations. 

The Roman and Greek use of pipe and flutes is fully 
entered into, and there is such richness of material that we 
cannot but express our admiration for a work which may be 
regarded as saying the last word respecting the subject 
Mr. Welch has taken in hand. 

The author warns the light reader that the book is not 
for him, confessing that the work, made up from material 
gathered for his own gratification, ‘abounds in notes, 
digressions, cross-references, and descriptions, often tedious 
and sometimes irrelevant.’ 

The literary critic who wishes to take a superficial glance 
at the subject may perhaps echo these words, but to the 
earnest student that which may be considered a fault in 
arrangement and prolixity becomes part of the book’s 
merit, for a good index enables any portion of its diverse 
matter to be at once available for reference. 

When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion. Festival 
Anthem. By W. G. Alcock. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


This is a setting of the words of Psalm ecxxvi. for 
orchestra and organ, composed for the 258th 
Anniversary of the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, held 
recently in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is the most important 
contribution to Church music from the penof Dr. Alcock which 
we have yet seen, and he is to be congratulated, not only upon 
the opportunity which has been afforded him of writing 
for such an event, but upon the distinctive merits of the 
composition itself. An occasion such as that already 
mentioned, when the choir of the Cathedral is supplemented 
by a large body of extra voices, provides excellent scope for 
variety in the use of vocal resources, and of this Dr. Alcock 
has taken full advantage. 

Thus portions of the anthem are allotted to semi-chorus, 
quartet, and bass solo. These were sung at the Festival by 
the Cathedral choir only, the portions marked ‘ Full’ being 
taken by the whole body of voices. 

The music is lofty and elevated in character, and although 
conceived in a fairly modern spirit, is thoroughly dignified 
and Church-like throughout. Both voice-parts and accom- 


voices, 


i 
danger of the opening figure becoming wearisome, the 
situation is saved by the contrast afforded by the second 
subject, which is of a totally different character. Ap 
excellently wrought fugal section lends much interest and 
contains most ingenious counterpoint. The _ second 
appearance of the second subject gains in effect by being 
given to the left-hand. The music is essentially appropriate 
to the organ, and should prove effective on an instrument of 
even moderate size. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
By Cyril Scott. 
Scottish tone-pictures. By Edgar Barratt. 
{Elkin & Co.] 

Mr. Scott’s ‘ Pierrette’ is a characteristic example of his 
more trifling mood. It has some fascination, with an 
admixture of waywardness and sweet unreasonableness, and 
is yet compact and consistent. 

Mr. Edgar Barratt’s * Scottish tone-pictures ’ embody some 
ventures into impressionism which here and there arrive at 
some glamour. Occasionally, however, the works are too 
apparent. For instance, the mere grafting of added sixths, 
splashes of diatonic notes and similar * sticky’ effects upon 
clear-cut music, does not raise it from earth tosky. Asa rule 
Mr. Barratt shows sufficient individuality in these six pieces 
to soar above the conventional without recourse to these 
means. The collection might be recommended to pianists 
of moderate technical powers, desirous of making their first 
acquaintance with the impressionistic style. 


Pierrette. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Denkmaler der Tonkunst in Oesterreich, 19. Jahrgang; 
(i.) Wiener Instrumentaimustk im 17. Jahrhundert, 
(ii.) Zreente Codices, (iii.) Ftinf messen aus 15. Jahr hun- 
derts. (Vienna, Artaria & Co.; Leipsic, Breitkopf & 
Hartel. ) 

From Mendelssohn to Wagner. Being the memoirs of 
J. W. Davison, forty years music critic of Zhe Zimes. 
Pp. 539. Price 12s. 6@. (London: William Reeves.) 


Sea songs, ships, and chanties. Collected by W. B. Whall, 
master mariner. Second edition, enlarged. Pp. 131. 
(Glasgow : James Brown & Son.) 


Correspondence. 





paniment are most effectively handled, and present many 
features of interest. The accompaniment, while generally 
of an orchestral calibre, has been well adapted for organ | 
alone by the composer, and would prove equally effective 
on that instrument in the hands of a capable player. 





Capriccio for the Organ. Composed by John Ireland. 
(Stainer & Bell, Ltd. ] 


Among those modern composers who are endeavouring to 
raise the standard of organ music must be included the name 
of Mr. John Ireland. He proves that while it is not 
necessary to sustain the organ’s reputation by writing a Fugue, 
it is quite possible to present acceptable examples in 
lighter form and yet to maintain the true character of the 
instrument. The Capriccio is admirably written, and while 
within the powers of those possessing even moderate technical 
skill, should prove a charming addition to the programme of 
many an organ recital. 

Finale Jubilante for the Organ. 

Series. Edited by E. H. 

John E. West. 


Recital 
Composed by 


(No. 44 of the 


Lemare. ) 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Mr. West has given us a piece strong and abounding in 
interest and effective writing which should become well- 
known and appreciated. As is usual in the composer’s work, 





a great deal is made of rhythmical device, and if there is any 


THE ORIGIN OF THE IRISH HARP. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

Sik,—I am very sorry to have misunderstood Mr. Galpin. 
I certainly thought he admitted that the earliest Irish harps 
wanted the fore-pillar. I observe that the passage stands as 
follows in his paper as printed by you: * The appearance of 
the harp in Britain coincides with the coming of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Northman to our shores ; though whether these 
sea-rovers, who were excellent carpenters as well, had added 
the fore-pillar which henceforth distinguishes their harp from 
that of Eastern nations we cannot tell.’ Now, remembering 
that the Saxons first appeared in Britain about the middle of 
the 5th century, the Angles soon after the commencement of 
the 6th century, and the Danes in the last quarter of the 
8.h century, this statement is rather vague. Nor is it 
quite fair to quote me as having said that ‘names matter 
little.” My words were: ‘ Names matter little, except for 
purposes of reference.’ I maintain that the relative position 
of instrument and player on the Ullard Cross indicates a 
performance on the harp, and not on the cruit; nor can 
[ see that the excellent photograph accompanying 
Mr. Galpin’s letter gives the least support to his theory. 

If I may be allowed to answer Mr. Galpin’s ‘ practical 
question,’ | say that whatever the difficulty of tuning harps 
possessing no fore-pillar, there is no reason to suppose it 
greater in the case of Irish harps than in those of Eastern 
origin. There were no metal strings in the 9th century, 
the art of wire-drawing not having been invented until about 
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1350. The ancient Irish names of two of the strings 
sufficiently prove that they were made of gut. D above 
middle C was * Tead na feithe-o-lach’ (string of the leading 
sinews), while E above was ‘Gilly Tead na feithe-o-lach ’ 
(servant to the leading sinews). 
Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR T. FROGGATT. 





3, Stade Street, Hythe. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ | 


DEAR S1R,—Mr. Galpin’s letter and his photograph of 
the Ullard harp add nothing tothe controversy. One thing 
is certain: the photograph in your April issue is different 
from the rubbing he gives of the same harp in ‘ Old English 
Instruments of Music,’ and neither gives an adequate 
representation of the sculptured instrument. Let me repeat 
my former statement that the harp has no fore-pillar. 

Mr. Galpin quotes Sir Samuel Ferguson, but he 
conveniently omits to mention that that distinguished Irish 
antiquary firmly believed the harp to be without a fore- 
pillar. Sir Samuel Ferguson carefully examined the Ullard 
Cross in 1834—seventy-eight years ago—when the figure 
was much clearer than at present, and he writes to his friend 
Dr. Petrie : ‘I protest it is a true copy.’ His sketch is more 
likely to be correct than an imperfect rubbing or photograph | 
taken nearly eighty years later. Moreover, Mr. O’Leary’s 
definite opinion is not to be thrown aside. Both the Ullard 
and the Duisk harps seem to have been sculptured by the 
same artist, and neither of them has a fore-pillar. ‘ 

I fear that a ‘ Scandinavian’ origin for our Irish Clarseach 
is about as likely as an ‘English’ origin. Two years ago 
Mr. Galpin stated in his valuable book that the Irish harp 
came from England, but now he holds that ‘ it owes its origin 
to the Northern or Scandinavian instrument.’ Of course he 
ignores the exquisite harp on the shrine of St. Moedoc of 
the 9th century—genuine Irish work. 

As to the ‘excellent series’ of photographs obtained by 
Mr. Galpin at Ullard, Mr. O’Leary writes: ‘The day 
being unfortunately wet, the rain interfered with his 
[Mr. Galpin’s] getting a good photo of the Cross.’ 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. Gratran FLoop. 
P.S.—I fear very much that Mr. Galpin’s theory is merely 
on a par with his extraordinary blunder as to the keys 
on the drones of Irish bagpipes. . 


[We have submitted the letters of Dr. Froggatt and 
Dr. Flood to Mr. Galpin, whose reply we print below. We 
hope the learned disputants will be content to let the matter 
rest as it stands. It is one in which a state of permanent 
disagreement must be accepted as inevitable.--Ep., 4/. 7.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF * THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


SiR,—The way by which Dr. Grattan Flood hopes to get 
over the unfortunate testimony of the photograph of the 
Ullard * harp,’ reproduced in your April issue, is too evident. 
It is easy to talk about interference of rain, inadequate 
representations, imperfect rubbings, and to quote Mr. O’ Leary 
on the subject. The truth is that I did not develop my 
plates till my return to England, so neither Mr. O’Leary 
nor I, when we met, could foretell the result. As it proved, 
and as I was led to expect, the photographs were exceptionally 
clear and good, and I have no doubt that Mr. Flood would 
achieve the same result if he would allow the camera to tell 
its tale, and not rely on rough sketches. 

I refuse to be drawn into further correspondence by the 
postscript on the Irish bagpipe, and what the writer considers 
are extraordinary blunders’ on my part. Let me suggest, 
however, that if he will inquire into the early history of these 
“tubes with keys’ (called ‘ regulators’ in the Irish pipes) 
which form an additional accompaniment to the chanter he 
will find that not only was the idea anticipated in "the 
otherwise ‘droneless’ Neapolitan Sindelina of the 17th 
century, but it also formed an important part in Afranio’s 
Phagotum of a century earlier, about which his nephew 
Ambrosio says that the second tube was sometimes only a 





simple drone and at other times, being fitted with keys, it 


gave a scale of notes. Both the Sindelina and Phagotum 
were blown with bellows and bag like the Irish elbow-pipes. 
For references to the use of metal strings by the Irish 
minstrels, I need only refer Dr. Froggatt to O’Curry’s 
*Manners and customs of the Irish,’ where, in the ancient 
writings, frequent mention is made of strings of ‘findruinne’ 
(artistic bronze or brass), silver, and gold. 

Thanking my correspondents for the interest they have 
shown in my paper. Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS W. GALPIN. 


FRESH LIGHT ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

S1r,—I have read the article in your February number, 
‘Fresh light on old English airs.’ I have a fine copy of the 
edition of 1807 of ‘ The English Musical Repository, a choice 
collection of English songs adapted for the voice, violin and 
German flute (London, Printed for B. Crosby & Co., 
Stationers’ Court, 1807’). This copy also has an engraved 
frontispiece as well as an engraved title, on which is 
written the following: ‘H. Badley of Liverpool to his 


friend, R. Benson, Jr., of N. York.’ This book 
|contains 288 pages, bound in roan. I went carefully 
through the book and failed to find any music 


or words in any way resembling the melodies given on your 
pp. 102-3. The first song in the book is ‘ When the rosy 
morn appearing,’ and the last is the ‘ Death-song of the 
Cherokee Indian.’ There is also a foot-note, ‘ Oliver & Co., 
Printers, Edinburgh.’ This does not throw much light on 
the subject under consideration, but does prove the existence 
of the edition of 1807. I have some 4,000 music collections 
in my library.—Sincerely yours, 


Hvusert P. MAIN. 


Obituary. 


We regret to have to record the sudden death of Mr. 
Frep. W. BEARD, who was long prominently associated 
with the musical life of Birmingham. For the past five years 
Mr. Beard had been living in Melbourne, where he was 
organist of the Catholic Cathedral and choirmaster of some 
choral Societies. In January he came to Birmingham for a 
holiday, and to spend a well-earned rest with his parents and 
friends. He re-embarked for Australia by the ‘Orsova’ in 
the la’ter part of April, and on May 6 came the sad news that 
he was landed into hospital at Colombo from the ‘ Orsova’ 
and died on May 5. He was for many years organist of 
St. Osburg’s Catholic Cathedral at Coventry, and afterwards 
was appointed to a similar post at St. Catherine’s Catholic 
Church in Birmingham, and soon worked the choir and music 
up to a high degree of excellence. He also founded, trained 
and conducted the late Birmingham City Choral Society, 
producing a number of works that had not been heard there 
previously, and it was he who gave the first and only repre- 
sentation in Birmingham of Liszt’s oratorio, ‘St. Elisabeth. 
In his enthusiasm for music he was largely instrumental in 
forming the Grand Opera Society, which some years ago 
produced grand opera at the Theatre Royal. Mr. Beard 
was also at one time a prominent teacher of the pianoforte 
and singing, being recognised as a painstaking and successful 
instructor. 


We regret also to record the following deaths : 

Mr. W. Marriott, on April 27, at the age of eighty- 
three. He was well-known throughout the Kingdom as 
the representative of the firm of Marriott & Williams, and 
afterwards, for eighteen years, of Messrs. Keith Prowse. 
In the ’seventies he was honorary secretary of the 
Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society, which owed a great 
advance in position largely to his work. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHN BAILy, at Herne Bay, on April 23, 
aged sixty-one, known in many musical circles in South 
London as the possessor of an exceptional, deep bass voice. 
He was a member of the choir of St. James’s, Marylebone, 
and for some years was choirmaster at Bellenden Road 
Methodist Church, Peckham. 
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HeRR FRANZ PoENITz, at Berlin, in his sixty-third year. | seems, like St. Paul in his strange vision, to be ‘caught up 
The deceased, who was one of the finest harpists of his day, | into Paradise and to hear unspeakable words which it is not 
had been for nearly fifty years a member of the Royal | lawful for a man to utter.’ 

Orchestra. He was also well-known as a composer for his The last movement is in some respects the most remarkable 
instrument. of all, and undoubtedly it is at a first acquaintance the most 
immediately effective. The introduction is curiously eerie in 

FRAULEIN LINA RAMANN, the author of the first great feeling and colour. The hero seems to be sunk in the 
bi graphy of Liszt, who passed away at Munich at the age lethargy of despair. Memories of his old life, of his early 
of seventy-nine. struggles and ambitions, flit idly across his mind, but they 
cannot rouse him to action. At last with a supreme effort he 
——— | shakes off his torpor, and throws himself once more into the 
. ee ee Serre . —— | fray. From this point onwards all is feverish energy and 
AN ARTICLE ON ELGAR IN A DUTCH exaltation. We are hurried from climax to climax. The 

JOURNAL. horizon seems to widen, the air to grow purer. The 
: magnificent theme of the ideal, transfigured and glorified, 

In our last issue we referred to an article on Elgar’s | seems, like a vast tree, to spread its branches over all, and 
works, by Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, published in Je | the work ends in a blaze of triumph and splendour. 
Vieuwe Gids. We now quote below the section that | Elgar’s Violin concerto belongs to the same world of 
deals with the symphonic works. The same article | thought and feeling as his first Symphony, but a different 
appeared ina French translation, by M. Pennequin, | atmosphere envelops it. It is throughout less strenuous and 
in Le revue du temps présent for April 2. | more contemplative in tone. As befits a work in which a 

soloist rules supreme, we are here concerned not with those 

During the period of the production of these works he | generalized emotions in the expression of which one man 
composed nothing else of importance, and we may therefore | stands as the type of his race, but with individual struggles 
with reason look upon the two Symphonies and the Concerto | and aspirations. To what extent cause and effect interact 
as one great work in three sections, a symphonic trilogy—an | upon each other in these matters it is hard to say. Did 
aitistic trinity, three in one, and one in three. I ought to! Elgar choose the concerto form because he felt it to be the 
say that Elgar himself has given no hint of the existence of | most suitable for what he had to say, or did his choice of the 
any connection between these three works. They have been | form mould the character of his music? This is a problem 
performed and published independently of each other, and it | which perhaps the composer himself could scarcely solve. 
is perhaps somewhat fantastic on my part to imagine that| At any rate, in treatment, if not in character, the later work 
they are united by a psychological bond. Yet, having heard | forms a striking and beautiful contrast to the earlier. The 
all three of them repeatedly, and having studied them with | grand sweep and noble breadth of style which characterize 
love, reverence and enthusiasm, I have persuaded myself | the Symphony are exchanged for a more personal and more 
that the connection exists, whether the composer is conscious | intimate note. The hearer seems to be taken into the 
of it himself or not. Summing up the general tendency of | confidence of the composer, and to be listening to a recital of 
the trilogy, I should describe the three sections of which it | his private joys and sorrows, of his most secret emotions and 
consists as illustrating Strife, Contemplation, Joy, the whole | aspirations. The first movement of the Concerto resembles, 
composing a vast picture of the development of an artist’s| mufatis mutandis, the corresponding movement of the 
soul such as perhaps no other composer of our time has | Symphony. It is a _ picture of warring passions, 
hitherto attempted. of the clash of high-strung feelings — not on the 

It now remains for me to deal with each work in more! tremendous scale of the Symphony, it is true,—but, though 
detail. Elgar has prefixed no definite programme to his| less wide in scope, no less deeply felt and no less sincere. 
first symphony. but his admission that it represents ‘a/} On this tempest of emotion the opening notes of the Andante 
composer's outlook upon life’ gives a broad hint that there | fall like a dewy veil. Peace seems to descend from heaven 
is more than a touch of autobiography in it. The struggle | and to enfold all things in her calm embrace. We seem to 
of a soul towards the light, the warfare of the material and be transported to some region of clear air and cloudless 
the ideal—this is what the Symphony paints in the richest | radiance. The forms of the blessed seem to move through 
and most glowing colours that the modern orchestra can | asphodel meadows under a serener sky than earth has ever 
supply, employed with a science such as only a composer| known. The deep and tranquil beauty of this movement 
profoundly versed in the history of musical development can | lies beyond the power of words to express. The music has 
command. The first movement is all strife and turmoil. | the serene loveliness of some exquisite fresco by Puvis de 
It opens, somewhat in the manner of Schubert’s great | Chavannes, some vision of the Elysian Fields, from which all 
Symphony in C, with the call of the ideal, a melody of| earthly strife and rancour are for ever banished. From the 
arresting breadth and nobility, which pervades the whole | dream-world of the Andante we return once more to the bustle 
work from beginning to end. With thissummons toa higher | of real life in the Finale, a movement of abounding energy, 
life are contrasted the wiles of the world, the flesh and the | which hurries along its vigorous course in the most brilliant 
devil. Bewildering siren-calls seem to summon the hero to | style. Yet even here the contemplative note, to which I 
destruction. Pleasure spreads her net around his feet, the | have already referred as characteristic of the Concerto, makes 
call of the ideal sounds brokenly and fitfully, and through the | itself felt. The movement is at the zenith of its buoyant 
maze ot changing harmonies winds ever the dark and sinister | career when the solo violin glides almost imperceptibly into 
theme of sin. The conflict of passions is drawn with|a long and elaborate accompanied cadenza—no! that is too 
astonishing vigour, and the movement surges along its | conventional a word ; I would rather call it a soliloquy—in 
tumultuous course with inexhaustible spirit. which, leaving earthly things far beneath, it seems to soar 

The Scherzo seems to carry us into the world of sheer hard | into wondrous regions of spiritual ecstasy. It is as though 
work. The music tingles with life and energy. We seem|a man in the midst of his worldly avocations were suddenly 
to be plunged into the midst of the human struggle for| rapt away in a trance. The veil of mortal sense is rent 
existence, and a curiously abrupt and square-cut melody | asunder, and he stands face to face with the vast mystery of 
shows us the hero bracing himself for his life’s task. By al] eternity. But the vision fades gradually away, and we are 
happily-conceived transition the Scherzo melts, as it were, | once more on the solid earth. Yet memories of this strange 
into the Adagio, a movement of extraordinary beauty, in | interlude of mystic contemplation still survive, and the work 
which the deepest and purest aspirations of the soul of man | ends upon a strain of grave and exalted nobility. 
are clothed in sound. The atmosphere is one of tense Elgar’s second Symphony completes his great symphonic 
yearning and high-wrought rapture. The principal theme | trilogy in the most satisfying manner. After Strife and 
soars upward, at first struggling with difficulty like a climber | Contemplation, comes Joy, and the Symphony in E flat is full 
among steep rocks, afterwards mounting aloft as if upon the | of a rapturous exultation which we do not find in the twc 
wings of faith, Throughout the movement the composer’s | earlier works. At the head of his score the composer has 
mood is one of peculiar exaltation. He seems to be| written the opening lines of a famous poem by Shelley : 
moving in a world of spiritual ecstasy, through an air growing | 
ever more and more rarified, till at the close the atmosphere 
becomes so fully charged with mysticism that the ener 











Rarely, rarely comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight. 
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Bat this motto is only to be taken in the most general 
gnse- The Symphony is in no way a musical transcription 
{the poem. Let no one take Shelley’s poem in hand and 
yy to trace it stanza by stanza in the four movements of 
figar’s Symphony. It is the Spirit of Delight itself that has 
inspired the composer, and we must look in his music not 
fr the despondent poet, but for the vision of beauty that he 
This vision pervades the Symphony from beginning 
tend. It is always the beauty of things on which the 
masician’s eye rests, not upon their ugliness. He sings of 
aowth, notof decay. Even in the passages of deeper feeling, 
nwhich the Larghetto is rich, the composer derives strength, 
sot weakness, from suffering, and by the magic of his art draws 
yeauty from the sorest trial. The opening Allegro strikes 
the note which prevails throughout the whole work. Spring 
sits theme, the Spring of which artists dream and musicians 
sng. Like a fountain suddenly unsealed the music leaps up 
to heaven, and surges along in buoyant waves. The swing 
and rush of it are irresistible. All that Spring ever meant 
toa poet is here translated into sound-—the rising sap, the 
bursting bud, the opening flower and wild bird-raptures in 
the clear heaven of March. Yet the movement is not all joy 
and ravishment. 
fall over the scene, and we see the vernal vision as it were 
in a glass darkly ; but soon the sky clears, the sun shines 
forth again, and the movement ends radiantly upon a note of 
pure ecstasy. 

The Larghetto offers a broad and striking contrast to this 
carnival of joy. 
the memory of King Edward VII. caused certain not very 
dear-sighted critics to suggest that this movement was 
intended by the composer as a funeral march in honour of 
the dead King. This is not so, since the Symphony was 
planned early in 1910, before the death of King Edward, nor 
does the Larghetto touch a funeral note. In character it is 
strong, sober and serene. It looks out upon the world with 
acalm and stedfast gaze, and though it has moments of 
almost agonized emotion, moments in which one feels that 
the musician has not won his way to fortitude and tranquillity 
without inward struggles that are beyond the knowledge of 
dinary men, it never suggests the anguish of bereavement. 

The Rondo, which takes the place of the usual Scherzo, is 





regrets. 


Midway in its course a shadow seems to | 


The fact that the Symphony is dedicated to | 


of the performance has been supplied to us by a correspondent 
of high authority in the following terms: ‘ The performance 
of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem” was magnificent, owing to Herr 
Weingartner’s interpretation of the work and his fine 
|conducting, the beautifully-expressive playing of the 
| orchestra, the terrific and awe-inspiring effect of the four 
| brass bands and timpani in the Last Judgment scene, and 
| to the admirable singing of the Choir. The brass bands 
| consisted of about fifty trombones and tubas, and the French 
| brass tone being of a more velvety quality than ours, the effect 
was stupendous. It was not by any means a noise, but a 
gorgeous quantity and quality of tone. The ‘‘ Messiah” 
performance was saved by the choral singing ; it did not 
| appear as if the orchestra had played the work before, so 
| little appreciation did they show especially in the 
symphony to ‘‘ He shall feed His flock,” and in the Pastoral 
|Symphony. It may be truthfully said that it was only the 
choruses that appealed to the audience. The performance 
| of the Mass was good all round, the only weakness noticeabk 
being some of the wood-wind phrasing. The speed of the 
Gloria was terrific, but the Choir rose to the occasion.’ 


THE OPERA SEASON IN NEW YORK. 
By CLAUDE TREVOR. 

When the doors of the Metropolitan Opera House closed 
in April, the fourth season of Italian Opera came to an 
end, and taking one thing with another it was successful. 
Certain frictions there were of course, inseparable from 
theatrical, and specially operatic, management (or, as in some 
cases, mzs-management), but nothing of grave importance. 
Smyrnoff, the Russian tenor, retired in great disdain—like 
Achilles, to his tent: with this difference, that he took the 
steamer for his own country, or at any rate for Europe, the 
reason given by him being that unless a singer be an 
Italian he cannot hope for success at the Metropolitan. How 
ill-founded is such an assertion may be gathered from the 
fact that out of seventeen soprani of the company, only one 
(Tetrazzini) was Italian, while two with Italian names were 
really American; out of twelve contralti, one only was 
Italian, while out of seventeen tenors, six only hailed from 
the land of song, and six baritones out of twelve and four 
basses out of the same number were Italian. Americans are 








in some sort a problem. Judged as absolute music it is 
eliective enough, though it has not Elgar’s accustomed 
distinction of style, but it is difficult to understand its 
connection with the remainder of the work, and throughout 
its course one has the uneasy sense of a secret lurking | 
somewhere within it, that baffles ‘“e inquiring mind. No 
shadow of doubt, however, hangs over the superb Finale, in 
which we return once more to the’ glittering realm of 
the Spirit of Delight. We bask in the same glory that 
illuminated the initial Allegro—the same, yet not the same, 
for the keen, almost acrid freshness of Spring has yielded to 
aricher, mellower feeling. Resplendent Summer seems to 
breathe in the glowing music, and the very heartbeat of the 
world throbs in the wonderful rhythm upon which the whole 
movement is built. So the music rolls upon its way, piling 
climax upon climax, scaling dizzy and still dizzier heights, 
until, after soaring to one final summit, it sinks back, as it 
were, into an ocean of tranquillity, and the work ends ina 
peace all the more divine for the tumult and excitement that 
came before. 


THE LEEDS CHOIR IN PARIS. 


_ A prologue to the great International Festival was enacted 
in the form of a visit of the choir of the Leeds Philharmonic 
Society to Paris, to take part in a series of concerts organized 
by M. Astruc on behalf of the Société Musicale and given 
at the Trocadéro on April 26, 28 and 30. The Choir sang in 
Berlioz’s ‘ Requiem,’ ‘ The Messiah,’ and Beethoven’s Mass 
in D, and at each performance it was clear that the plan of 
going so far afield to obtain a choir to interpret these works 
had fully justified itself in the eyes of the Parisians. At the 
opening of the first concert the audience were deeply 
impressed by the singing of ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee’ in 
memory of the ‘Titanic’ disaster. Herr Weingartner was the 
conductor of the three concerts given with the Leeds Choir 
and of the remainder of the series. His readings had an 
individuality that would have been disconcerting to the 


certainly in the ascendant in matters operatic, not only in 
their own country but elsewhere, and one very cogent reason 
is that most of them with any claim to celebrity are capable 
of singing in English, Italian, French and German,—a 
circumstance well worth the consideration of artists from other 
lands. The season alluded to lasted just twenty-four weeks, 
in which time 186 performances were given, not in New York 
alone, but including Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and the tournce, 
the operas produced numbering thirty—fifteen Italian, ten 
German, three French, one American and one Bohemian. 
This list at first sight appears imposing, but in reality had not 
so much variety as one would suppose. Of the Italian works 
Verdi’s and Puccini’s were most drawn upon, with the addition 
of ‘Pagliacci? (Leoncavallo), ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
(Mascagni), ‘ Gioconda’ (Ponchielli), and ‘ Lucia’ (Donizetti). 
The German operasconsisted of Wagner’s and Humperdinck’s, 
with two unimportant ones by composers who have joined 
the majority—‘Lobetanz’ (Thuille) and ‘ Versiegelt’ 
(Blech). 

Ofabsolute novelties there were few, ‘ Le Donne Curiose,’ 
by Wolf-Ferrari, being the only one which could be said to 
have caught on. ‘Madame sans Géne’ (Giordano) was 
announced for production, but it fell through. Subscribers 
clamoured for some home-made opera, and the management 
stirred itself to endeavour to gratify the laudable desire of its 
patrons, with the result that ‘ Mona,’ by Parker, was brought 
forward, but with such poor results that with its very 
short life it may be allowed to repose in peace. It 
is not astonishing that if with old favourites the management 
of the Metropolitan can fill the theatre, it is not anxious to 
run risks in producing new works of very doubtful value from 
a money-making point of view, and therefore is content to let 
those by Debussy, Rance, Xavier, Leroux, Charpentier, and 
Gaston Salvayre, from whom it has acquired all American 
rights, remain in the strong-box, along with another American 
effusion by Nevin, and one by Herbert, which latter was 
given during the preceding season with such result that 





choralists had they not come from Yorkshire. An impression 





it is likely to remain unheard of again. The effect of the 
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desire of a section of the New York public to have home LONDON OPERA HOUSE. 
musical products given with English words, as well as works By HERMANN KLEIN. 


from foreign composers, has acquired some importance, but 


really, as not one singer in a hundred lets the public hear ‘ROMEO ET JULIETTE.’ 


what he or she is singing about, where the gain is tocome in| With renewed hope but, alas! a moderate subscription 
is not quite clear in operas originally written to other than | 3{r, Oscar Hammerstein began his second season of grand 
English libretti. | opera at full prices on Monday, April 22. It was quite , 


Some excitement may be caused by the rumour of a rival | promising start. The house was well filled for what proved 
house springing up to compete with the Metropolitan, as | to be a capital performance of Gounod’s ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ 
Hammerstein’s ‘ Manhattan’ did. The chief movers in the —given (in French) for the first time here—and the you 
enterprise would probably be the tenor, Bonci, and the | American singers, Mr. Orville Harrold and Miss Felice Lyne 
baritone, Titta Ruffo. Chi vivra, vedra. did creditably in the title-réles, even if they failed te 
resuscitate the emotions created by Jean de Reszke and Melly 
when they first gave real life to this opera twenty-three 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN_ | Years ago: for more than ever did one realise how much 

netstat | depends upon the Roméo! Patti and Mario failed 

AMERICA, popularise Gounod’s opera because the great Italian tenor 

had grown too old. Patti and Nicolini also failed becaug 

| the latter lacked the magnetism, the genius, for his part. 
| Patti and Jean de Reszke succeeded; but that brief and 
| glorious experience was limited to the few memorable repre. 
sentations given at the Paris Opéra in the autumn of 1888, 
under the baton of the distinguished composer himself, 
Then came de Reszke and Melba. But when later on it was 
Melba and Saléza or Melba and Talazac, or indeed anyone 
but the famous Polish tenor, the glory faded, the spell broke. 

| The most brilliant of Juliettes proved helpless without a 
| Roméo who was hercompeer. So Miss Lyne,—who, if quite 
| inadequate for the tragic side of things, might have satisfied 





Musical excursions on a grand scale are much in vogue 
nowadays, and the recent American tour of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, with Herr Nikisch as conductor, is 
not the biggest thing of the kind that has happened ; but in 
its rapid covering of the ground it has brought the methods 
of the American sightseer into a new field. Between 
April 8 and April 29, 11,000 miles were covered, twenty- 
seven cities visited, and twenty-nine concerts given. 
great impression was evidently made by the virtuosity and 
fine tone of the Orchestra, and the unity and responsiveness 
which gave full play to their conductor’s emotionalism. The 


Press notices given below give evidence that many of the os ac ter ecole 
ge he ; : til through her girl-like, virginal charm and sweet vocalization, 
effects of execution and interpretation we have become | 


accustomed to hear from the Orchestra were new to the | —availed nought beside a Romeo so lacking in the tre 
American critics, whose literary imaginations were greatly | essentials—manly grace, fascination of voice, phrasing, and 
heal . = ’ | diction—as Mr. Orville Harrold. The Frere Laurent of 

Mr. Henry Weldon and the Capulet of M. Francis Combe 
were competent, but the remainder of the cast left much t 
be desired. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of this performance 
(apart from an admirable mise en scéne) was the work done 
by the new conductor, Mr. Fritz Ernaldy—the best, by far, 

| that Mr. Hammerstein has had since Cleofonte Campanini, 





‘The Tchaikovsky ‘‘ Symphony Pathétique ” came next. 
The haunting, soulful first movement, in which the ’cellos 
worked up a wonderful climax, was equalled by the 
surpassing charm and sensuous beauty of the waltz music of 
the second movement, in which the honeyed sweetness of 
the strings was a notable feature. With the impressive and ye ; . ie Sage 
martial melody of the third, there came the culmination of | the hero of his New York campaigns. A musician of 
Adagio lamentoso of the last movement, which was so full | evident experience and authority, who knows what he want 
of poignant beauty as to leave the audience spellbound, and | and how to get it, a master of tonal gradation and dynamic 
with the conviction of having listened to an unforgettable | “fects, strong, alert, and keenly intelligent, Fritz Ernaldy 
performance.’—Auffalo Courier. . | may fairly be ranked among the few really great conductors 

* | of to-day. The band of the London Opera House is, under 

‘For sheer dynamic potency, bigness of tone, and | his baton, a different body of players. I can imagine what 
muscularity of attack no American orchestra has ever given | he would do with Wagner if he had the chance. 
so impressive an exhibition as the London Orchestra offered ‘MIGNON’ AND ‘LA FAVORITA.’ 
in Tchaikovsky's fifth Symphony. In cumulative power 
and momentum the climaxes were stupendous. Such 
outbursts of tonal splendour. large, massive, colossal in 


resonance, as Nikisch compelled in the final movement, “dle . i ~~ 
which he began ata somewhat brisker pace than most of his asks Mr. Hammerstein, ‘of mounting masterpieces, familiar 
predecessors, and lashed up to a terrific tempo in the | °° otherwise, if they will not draw ? This, it seems to ad 
Allegro section, the British band alone can produce.’- | s only begging the eternal question, What is the good o 
The New York Press. mounting operas at all, when you charge a guinea for stalls, 
unless you are backed by a £100,000 subscription and can 

‘When the tone was to be delicate, there was often only | control the leading ‘stars,’ the Puccini operas, the popular 
the aroma of a note, yet when he called forth the thunder- | German répertoire, and the other Society attractions 
bolt, it came straight, if need be, from a cloudless sky.’— | identified with the London view of ‘grand opera in the 
New York Tribune. : | regular season’? Looked at in this way, the Hammerstein 
. : | experiment begins to wear a hopeless aspect. Nothing 
*So far as the Tchaikovsky ‘‘ Pathetic” Symphony was | really draws. Nor will it, I fear, be much better when we 
concerned, the regular concert-goer may be said to have get Mr. Holbrooke’s new opera next month to remind us 
heard it for the first time in all its poignant significance. | what fine material we have of our own at home,—if only 
Nikisch brought out from the score a meaning and effects | English opera were once more a ‘hardy annual,’ if only 
which had hitherto remained latent. This remark applies | English opera-singers were as talented and numerous as 
particularly to the first Allegro, the emotional effect of which | those of other nations, if only English audiences loved 
was so intense that it increased the heart-beats of even | paying to listen to opera sung in their own native tongue, 
blasé musicians, and which seemed to reach the limit of | if only—but I have not space to continue the conjectural 

orchestral expression, contrast, climax, pathos and virility.’— catalogue ! 

Toronto Globe. Truth to tell, there was nothing really satisfying about 
The ‘i — ; ‘ the representations of ‘Mignon’ and ‘La Favorita. 
sunautin tee ae a - Flay —_ highly | The former was not vouchsafed, in two newcomers, 
: _— ee ee Mlle. Yvonne Kerlord and M. Jean Buysson, either a Mignon 
‘It is perhaps a little ungracious but natural to wish|or a Wilhelm Meister endowed with the requisite poetry, 
that Mr. Nikisch might have sacrificed some of the | sympathy, or vocal charm. Even clever Mlle. Victoria Fer 
German pieces for a wider range in his programmes. Is | failed to please as Philine ; the Laerte and Frédéric were 
there nothing in modern English music that the English | quite unequal to their duties. There were similar ‘ square 
Orchestra could have appropriately played ?’ pegs’ in the cast of Donizetti’s fine opera. Shades of 


These two masterpieces of their respective composers 
followed on in the opening week. They did not draw any 
better than, if so well as, ‘Roméo.’ ‘ What is the good, 
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Scalchi, of Gayarre, of Graziani, of Bagagiolo! A real 
Leonora Guzman must have real low notes and a beautiful 
medium; Madame Augusta Doria looked handsome but 
lacked the rest. A genuine Fernando must do something 
more than produce a few ringing high notes—he must act 
with distinction and sing ‘Spirito gentil’ like an angel ; 
Mr. Orville Harrold did neither. M. José Danse as 
Alfonzo XI. was more frequently off the key than on it; 
Mr. Henry Weldon as Baldassare was heavy and lugubrious. 
Yet the new conductor did wonders with his orchestra and 
chorus, and Mr. Jacques Coini gave a splendid stage show. 
it was merely fine Donizetti singing that was conspicuous 
by its absence ; but that was enough. 

“*The Tales of Hoffmann’ and ‘ Il Trovatore’ have proved 
the most attractive operas, so far, of Mr. Hammerstein’s season. 
In Offenbach’s work only one noteworthy change of cast 
ocurred, namely, when the three characters of Olympie, 
Giulietta, and Antonia were all undertaken by a new soprano, 
Madame Berthe Caesar. This artist, the wife of M. Lafont, 
a French bass who made a highly-promising debit as 
Mephistopheles, justified on the whole the undertaking of so 
heavy a task. In the once-hackneyed ‘Trovatore’ an 
emphatic and unexpected success was achieved by Signor 
Gennaro de Tura, a robust tenor with a powerful organ, 
whose somewhat crude style detracted little from the 
electrical energy of his delivery. Mlle. Eva Olchanski made 
a sympathetic Leonora, Madame Doria a_picturesque if 
rather overweighted Azucena, and M. José Danse a Count 
di Luna reliable in all respects save intonation. 


*DON QUICHOTTE.’ 


Barely two years old, yet not Massenet’s very latest opera 
(he has since written ‘ Roma’), the score of ‘Don Quichotte’ 
makes a stronger appeal to the musician than either ‘ Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame’ or ‘ Thais.’ It is more original 
than the one, less sentimental than the other; it has the 
advantage of the best story. What is fantastic in ‘Don 
Quichotte’ belongs to the noble fantasy of an immortal 
conception. The wonderfully-pathetic figure drawn by 
Cervantes stands forth with singular vividness and 
efiect in this play by Le Lorrain, which M. Henri Cain 
has so ably transformed into an operatic libretto. A 
few incidents suggested by the lengthy Spanish romance, 
concentrated into five short Acts, furnish a picturesque 
framework for the familiar personification of the forlorn 
Knight-Errant, who, by the way, is scarcely more 
prominent, though more faithfully Cepicted by the librettist, 
than the voluble but somewhat over-educated Sancho Panza. 
The lovely Dulcinée is a grande dame (if only of the half- 
world), and by no means heartless at that. She may not 
requite the Don’s wondrous adoration, but can at least perceive 
what her flattering and offensive admirers cannot, when she 
says, ‘Oui, peut-étre est-il fou. . .. Mais c’est un fou 
sublime !? 

The utterance of this sentence is the most touching 
moment in the opera. The Don has ridden, alert and 
vigorous, on his faithful Rosinante, accompanied by Sancho 
on his donkey, into the public square where he first 
encounters Dulcinée; he has received his commission to 
recover her stolen necklace of pearls; he has striven 
gallantly (in a clever realistic scene) against menacing 
windmills ; he has overcome by his simple spiritual grace 
a band of robbers in the deepest recesses of the 
Sierra; he has returned to his Dulcinée amidst her 
revelling and restored the lost pearls to her. It is then that 
she publicly rejects his suit, yet chides her friends when they 
scoff at him ; and the musical texture of the scene is not less 
simple and moving than its dramatic poignancy. Pleasing, 
of course, are the strong Spanish rhythms of the dances and 
choruses in this and the opening scenes. But the finest 
pages of the score are the duet for the Don and Sancho in 
the Windmill scene, the really beautiful prayer with which 
the knight reduces his bandits to subjection, and the final 
episode of his death, taking leave of his faithful servitor as he 
stands leaning against a huge primeval oak in a gloomy 
forest, until the stiff, lank figure falls forward prone, and the 
miseries of the Sorrowful Knight are for ever ended. 

On the whole, therefore, an interesting opera, and quite 
deserving of the enthusiastic reception which it had at the 
London Opera House on May 17. The performance 

c 


brought credit to all concerned, apart from a splendour of 
mounting that embodied alike taste and lavish outlay. The 
difficult réle of Don Quichotte, created at Monte Carlo by 
M. Marcoux, was quite admirably portrayed by M. Lafont, 
who looked the Cervantes figure to the life, acted it with 
great sympathy, and sang artistically. Sancho Panza had a 
bluff, earnest representative in M. José Danse, and Mlle. 
Yvonne Kerlord made an intelligent but not particularly 
fascinating Dulcinée. Under Mr. Fritz Ernaldy’s resolute 
and inspiring guidance, the chorus and orchestra fully earned 
their laurels. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 

Two cycles of Wagner’s ‘ Ring ’ and a series of revivals of 
familiar Italian and French works have constituted the 
record to date of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. The 
doors opened on April 20 with Bizet’s ‘ Carmen,’ chosen 
for the purpose of giving the season a brilliant start—in 


itself an acknowledgment of the social side of the 
undertaking. 
THE GERMAN SEASON. 


The first of the two cycles of the ‘ Ring’ began on 
April 23. In spite of the fact that no less than three cycles 
all told were given last autumn, the faithful turned up in 
large numbers. The day is past when they constituted the 
few. Everybody likes the * Ring’ nowadays—if only in 
parts. 

It is just thirty years since the work was first given in 
England. For a time its subsequent representations were 
supported bya cult, half of it with patriotic aims and the 
other with a genuine admiration. Borrowed, stolen, or strayed 
though the features of Wagner’s grand style be to-day, they 
still remain distinctive. His is the master-hand. The 
colouring is as wonderful as ever, and as_ personal. 
The interpretation of the score at this last series of 
performances gave a new perspective of that colouring. 
It was derived from Dr. Rottenberg, of Frankfurt. 
His reading differed from all those offered during the 
past generation. So far we have been content if occasionally 
we could catch the sound of a human voice above 
the roar of the orchestra. Now that is all changed. 
The orchestra was beautifully subdued into a homogeneous 
whole, and the voices stood out clear and distinct. It was 
something altogether novel, something altogether delightful. 
Dr. Rottenberg remains a blessed memory to those present 
at the performances. His services should be retained if the 
‘Ring’ is to continue its appec!. 

The performers were for the most part familiar. There 
was Madame Saltzmann Stevens to give her well-read version 
of the Briinnhildes, reinforced by augmented vocal powers ; 
Madame Kirkby Lunn as the most reliable and grateful of 
Frickas and Erdes ; Herr Van Rooy, in better voice than he 
has been for some time, as the Wotans, and Herren Foénss, 
Hensel, Cornelius, Kronen, and Kiess to lend their effective 
aid. A new Briinnhilde in ‘ Walkiire’ and ‘Gotterdimmerung’ 
appeared in the person of Frl. Gertrud Kappel. She is a 
striking example of modern artistic development, for she is 
both young and efficient. The cycles of the ‘ Ring’ were as 
usual supplemented by ‘ Tristan.’ Herren Cornelius and 
Hensel took it in turn to appear as the hero, while Madame 
Saltzmann Stevens was the Isolde in both representations. 
The second was conducted by Herr Paul Drach, who, like Dr. 
Rottenberg, came to the rescue in the disastrous time two 
years ago, when Dr. Richter’s ever-to-be-regretted breakdown 
in health signalized the close of his career at Covent Garden. 
Herr Drach knows the work and knows its tradition ; but it 
is not the new tradition of Dr. Rottenberg, and though 
cordially received, his conducting did not have the entrancing 
charm of his predecessor. 

ITALIAN AND FRENCH OPERA. 

The first performance of the season, consisting of 
‘Carmen,’ was the means of introducing two new-comers. 
The first, Mlle. Tarquinia Tarquini, is really here to take 
part in the new opera, ‘Conchita,’ to come later; her 
Carmen was therefore in more than one sense tentative. The 
second new-comer was Signor Cellini, who is said to be 
known as someone else under a different name—or some 
such involved explanation. He did very well, singing the 





music gracefully. But it was not he or Signor Gaudenzi, 
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who appeared later in ‘ Madama Butterfly,’ who provided 


the surprise of the season—it was Signor Martinelli- 
This singer, who came before the public in the first 


performance of ‘La Tosca’ on April 22, is a genuine 
find. He has that rare gift, a true tenor voice that 
has never been a baritone, and may be confidently expected 
never to become one. It remains the finest tenor voice 
heard in England for years. Its quality is luscious, ringing, 
musical, and delightful to hear. He won his position 
immediately ; the moment he had finished his first cadence of 
importance the house rose at him. Later, in ‘ Aida,’ he 
confirmed and augmented the good impression. Deficiencies 
as an actor, and a tendency to give out all his voice in 
insignificant passages, are his present defects; but they 
cannot discount the value of his organ. The Royal Opera 
circle has also been widened by the appearance of Mlle. 
Lipkowska. She has revealed herself as possessing a perfect 
command of the old Italian style of singing, as it is termed. 
In other words, it is a knowledge of how to use the voice. 
Its exploftation in ‘ Traviata,’ * Rigoletto,’ ‘La Bohéme,’ 
and ‘Carmen’ (Micaela), has provided another object for 
London’s admiration. Other features of note have been 
Signor Sammarco as_ Escamillo in ‘Carmen’ for 
the first time; the appearance of a new _ baritone, 
Signor Virgilio Romano, who is a young Sammarco ; 
the assumption of the part of La Tosca by Mlle. Edvina 
to a finely-temperamental and thrilling Scarpia by Signor 
Marcoux ; the re-appearance of Mile. Emmy Destinn in 
better voice than she has been at any time during her career ; 
the success of a new contralto, Mlle. Leveroni, and the 
outstanding excellence of the representation of ‘ Aida,’ 
which produced enthusiasm of the kind usually restricted to 
a boundary hit in a cricket match. The conductors have 
been Signor Campanini, as vigorous as ever, and Signor 
Panizza, as sympathetic as of yore. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 
OPENING CONCERT, MAY II, 

It was a happy circumstance that permitted the Imperial 
Choir, organized and conducted by Dr. Charles Harriss, to 
assist again at the inauguration of a great national Festival of 
celebration. The Shakespearean note was absent from the 
music of the occasion, but the Imperial note sounded the 
wider patriotic feelings of which our reverence for 
Shakespeare is one form of expression. The concert was 
carried out in an atmosphere of inspiring enthusiasm. The 
choralists, about 4,500 in number, drawn from forty-two 
choral Societies of Greater London, threw themselves with 
keennessand the confidence born of thorough preparation 
into the task of performing the following programme : 





* The march triumphal thunders,’ from ‘ Caractacus 
Choral Ballad, I g of the King 
* The fam, arranged for mi 
by Perey 
La pe and glory « sn 


Soloist Miss Puyiiis Lerr. 

* Hallelujah Chorus se ° Handel. 

Dr. Harriss’s Choral Ballad, which was performed for the 
first time, is fluent, grateful music, expressing a glowing 
pride and containing nothing stiff or ceremonious. It is 
laid out for big effects, with a knowledge of the means to 
bring them off, and an enthusiastic performance added to the 
striking impression it made. In all the choral music the 
Choir sang with admirable unity, precision, and bright, steady 
tone, all of which contributed to the excellence of its work 
and helped to give the concert a high artistic status. Its 
success as a popular event was unmistakable. ‘Land of 
hope and glory’ and‘ The comrades’ song of hope’ were 
The orchestra was combined of the Queen’s Hall 
and New Symphony Orchestras, and played under Sir Henry 
Wood's direction Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s Ballade in A minor, 
Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s ‘Shepherd Fennel’s Dance,’ and 
Sir Charles Stanford’s first Irish ‘Rhapsody.’ Miss Phyllis 
Lett sang Hatton’s fine song, ‘ The enchantress.’ 

The musical arrangements at the Exhibition include the 
happy idea of weekly concerts, each devoted to music 
connected with a Shakespearean drama. Overtures, 
symphonic-poems, and lyrical settings provide a fruitful 
source for the programmes. The orchestra is that of the 
(ueen’s Hall, and Sir Henry Wood conducts. The first of 
the series, on May 18, was a ‘Romeo and Juliet’ concert. 


encored. 





‘THE DESERT’ AT THE ALBERT HALL. 

‘Constructed’ by Mr. H. Holford Bottomley, and produced 
at the end of April—that occasion being the prize. 
distribution of Clark’s College at the Albert Hall—the 
musical spectacle entitled ‘ The Desert’ proved to be so full of 
interest from more than one point of view as to make one feel 
a certain regret that so much real artistic effort should have 
had to be expended on a production limited to a single 
performance. Many a spectacle designed for a more or less 
extended ‘run’ has had fewer claims to attention—even 
to admiration—than this, the _ short-lived result of 
long, careful and entirely successful preparation. Mr, 
3ottomley’s spectacle aimed at visualising the conception 
of Félicien David as expressed in his admirable 
Symphonic Ode, a master-work which, though now nearly 
seventy years old, remains to-day as vivid, fresh, dramatic, 
as when it made its original appeal to Paris as the truest 
possible embodiment of that Oriental spirit which long study 
in the East had brought within the great composer’s range. 
‘Le Désert’ is indeed another ‘Song of Destiny’: instinct 
with the deepest religious fervour, it represents, now in 
sweetest melody, now in descriptive passages of striking 
intensity, the cult of Allah, of Fate, predominant, all- 
pervading, inevitable. Thus David’s Ode, which conjures 
up picture after picture of splendour, of solemnity, of beauty, 
at once suggests a spectacle, a pageant, and this idea was 
carried out with extraordinary effectiveness at the Albert 
Hall. There were four scenes, entitled respectively 
‘The voices of the Desert,’ ‘The march of the caravan,’ 
‘The desert encampment,’ and ‘The departure of the 
caravan.’ After the first scene, which served as a sort of 
prologue or introduction, came a short interval, and there- 
after the spectacle unfolded itself without interruption, of 
special impressiveness being the Storm and the Call to 
Prayer preceding the final breaking of the camp and 
departure of the Caravan, leaving the desert in all its old 
awe-inspiring vastness and silence. Some beautifully 
suggestive dancing was shown by Miss Lola Lee; Mr. 
Philip Ritte sang the solo-tenor music with extreme delicacy; 
Mr. David Beveridge recited the tale of the successive 
episodes in clear, dignified tones ; Mr. Bottomley gave their 
right importance to the impassioned utterances of the Priest; 
Mr. Algernon Lindo conducted the rich-toned chorus, and 
Mr. Hl. L. Balfour at the organ played David’s inspired 
music with a real sense of its meaning. There was a very 
large and appreciative company present, and at the close the 
applause was as genuine as it was well deserved. 


MR. BALFOUR GARDINER’S CONCERTS. 

This remarkable series retained its interest to the end. 
The fourth and last took place at Queen’s Hall on May 1, 
with the help of the New Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Balfour Gardiner and various other 
composers represented. The important feature, and one of 
the most interesting of the whole series, was the first 
performance of a suite, ‘ Beni Mora,’ by Mr. G. von Holst, 
founded on Arab airs and depicting Arabian scenes and 
emotions. The most striking of its three movements was 
that named after the ‘Street of the Ouled Nails’ (Dancing: 
girls) in ‘ Beni-Mora.’ Its clever mingling of dance music, 
such as might issue from the cafés, with the music of an 
Arab procession passing from the desert through the town 
and out into the desert again, was an interesting feat of 
imagination and technique. The programme opened with 
Mr. Hamilton Harty’s thoughtful and ably-written tone- 
poem, ‘ With the Wild Geese,’ and included an ‘ English 
Dance’ and a ballad, ‘Helen of Kirkconnel,’ for baritone and 
orchestra, by Mr. Cyril Scott, Mr. Norman O’Neill’s ‘La 
belle dame sans merci,’ for baritone and orchestra, and a 
new ‘ English dance’ by Mr. Percy Grainger. The last- 
mentioned work was a surprising example of fluent, striking 
music almost devoid of thematic interest. 


Dr. Herbert W. Wareing, professor of music at Malvern 
College, and organist and choirmaster of Christ Church, 
Malvern, has won the first-prize in Class 3 (‘Characteristic 
songs’) in the American and International Vocal Prize 
Competition (instituted by the Theo. Presser Company, 
Philadelphia) for his song, ‘ The Ocean’s Pride.’ 
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MR. MONTAGUE PHILLIPS’S CONCERT. 


The concert of his own compositions given by Mr. 
Montague Phillips at Queen’s Hall on May 17 firmly 
established his claims as a composer to be considered. 
It served the important object of introducing to the public 
his new Symphony in C minor—his first effort in this 
momentous form. His previous preparation for the task was 
revealed in the performance of his tone-poem ‘ Boadicea,’ 
his Pianoforte concerto (with Miss Irene Scharrer as soloist), 
and his Symphonic Scherzo. Its benefit was clearly shown 
in the firmer and more experienced constructive workmanship 
of the Symphony, and the ease with which the composer has 
built upon his ideas. These are often of great beauty, and 
their treatment passes from grave to gay in a constantly 
varied series of moods and colours. It is open-air music, 
recognizably English without recourse to a folk-song 
idiom. The only other new work in the programme was 
the attractive song, ‘ A soul’s anguish,’ sung by Mr. Wilfrid 
Douthitt. Several of Mr. Phillips’s lyrics were heard for 
the first time with orchestral accompaniment, gaining an 
additional effect that was heightened by the sympathetic 
singing of Miss Clara Butterworth. The audience was very 
large and enthusiastic. 


London Concerts. 


THE HANDEL SOCIETY. 

With Beethoven’s ‘Mount of Olives’ and Humperdinck’s 
‘Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar’ in the programme of their 
concert at (Jueen’s Hall on May 13, the Handel Society kept 
up their reputation for independence of choice. The 
share taken by the choir in the performance of ‘ The 
Mount of Olives’ had all the merits which its rather scant 
opportunities allowed. The choralists had a wider scope 
for their abilities in Humperdinck’s charming work, 
and showed the benefits of their training at the hands 
of Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor. The solo parts in the 
above works were taken by Miss Marietta Amstad, Miss 
Mary Strangways, Mr. Wilbur Reed, and Mr. Bevington 
Rosse. The orchestral numbers were Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ 
Overture, Bizet’s ‘ L’Arlésienne’ Suite, and the programme 
concluded with Schumann’s ‘ Requiem for Mignon.’ The 
audience, as is usual at these concerts, was very numerous. 


It is not often that an importa.t orchestral work is 
produced by an amateur orchestra, and Mr. J. D. Davis is 
to be congratulated upon securing the first performance of 
his Suite ‘Cleopatra’ at the hands of the Strolling Players, 
under Mr. Joseph Ivimey’s direction, on April 23. Based 
upon Rider Haggard’s story, and originally conceived as 
incidental to a stage version, the work is full of picturesque 
suggestiveness and facile colouring. The soloists of the 
concert were Miss Carmen Hill and Mr. Percy Grainger. 


Mr. Donald F. Tovey has given this season’s series ot 
‘Chelsea’ Concerts at AZolian Hall, but has wisely retained 
the name that has become associated with their artistic 
value. The first programme, given on April 24, contained 
Pianoforte trios by Brahms and Schubert, and was varied 
with songs contributed by Dr. Georg Henschel. The 
second, on May 1, was devoted to chamber works by 
Mr. Tovey. The third, on May 6, consisted of a Clarinet 
and Pianoforte sonata by Mr. Tovey, the Trio for the same 
instruments and violoncello by Brahms, and Bach’s Suite in 
D minor for violoncello. The violoncellist was Senor Casals. 
The fourth concert, on May 15, consisted of a Chopin recital 
by Mr. Tovey. At the fifth, on May 22, it was arranged 
that Sefior Casals and Mr. Tovey should play Beethoven's 
four Sonatas for violoncello and pianoforte. 


At the Zolian Hall ‘Twelve o’clock’ concert given on 
April 18, a String quartet in F by Mr. H. Waldo Warner 
was played by the London String Quartet, of which the 
composer is a member ; a Fantasia, ‘ Puck,’ by Mr. J. Speaight 
was also introduced. On April 25, at the next concert of 
the series, the same players were heard in a Tchaikovsky 
programme, and on May 2 three of their number were joined 
by Miss Mathilde Verne ina delightful performance of Faure’s 
Pianoforte quartet. 





Some interesting musical experiences have arisen out of 
the presence of the Spanish violinist, Sefor de Manén, in 
this country. Among these were the performances of 
Beethoven’s ‘ Kreutzer’ and Brahms’s D minor Sonatas, 
which he gave at Bechstein Hall on April 26, in conjunction 
with Mr. Frederic Lamond. 


The season of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts 
came to an end on April 27 with a Beethoven programme. 
The performance of the ‘ Leonora’ Overtures Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
provided an interesting study, and that of the ‘ Emperor’ 
Concerto, with Madame Carrefio as soloist, a memorable 
example of combined brilliance and dignity in interpretation. 
The Symphony was that in C minor. M. Jacques Renard 
played the violoncello solo in the Adagio from the 
* Prometheus’ Ballet music. 


Mr. Frank Merrick and Madame Hope Squire (Mrs. 
Frank Merrick) gave an interesting concert at Bechstein 
Hall on May 3, at which they both appeared in the capacity 
of composer. In a group of songs, sung by Mr. Gale 
Gardiner, and in a set of pianoforte variations on ‘ Black- 
eyed Susan,’ Madame Hope Squire showed an interesting 
individuality and freshness of thought. Mr. Merrick’s Trio 
in F sharp minor was played by Madame Hope Squire, 
Mr. Willie Woltmann and Madame Edith Evans. 








Mr. Hubert Bath’s ‘ The Wedding of Shon Maclean’ was 
performed attractively by the Central London Choral and 
Orchestral Society at Portman Rooms on May 3, under the 
direction of Mr. David J. Thomas. Miss Helena Spicer 
and Mr. F. Proctor-Brown were the vocalists. 
Bantock’s clever choral arrangement of *The Cruiskeen 
Lawn’ was in the programme. 


solo 





Sefior Casals gave a concert at Queen’s Hall on May 4, 
with the help of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir 
Henry Wood, which served to introduce M. Maurice Ravel’s 
new orchestral suite, ‘La mére l’oie’ (Mother goose), a 
series of some of the composer’s most characteristically 
delicate fancies. Sefior Casals’s playing in Violoncello 
concertos by Tartini and Dvorak, and in the C major Suite of 
Bach, was as usual beyond description. 


The Wilhelm Sachse Orchestra, not behindhand in 
ambition or attainment, played Tchaikovsky’s _ fifth 
Symphony with confident and efficient execution and high 
expressive meaning at (ueen’s Hall on May 8, under the 
direction of Mr. Sachse. The amateur instrumentalists also 
supplied helpful accompaniment to the refined interpretation 
of Schumann’s Pianoforte concerto given by Mr. Frank 
Merrick. The vocalist was Miss Dorothy Silk. 


To celebrate Brahms’s birthday, the London Trio gave a 
concert of his works on May 8 at Eolian Hall. The 
Pianoforte trio in B major and the Pianoforte quintet 
received estimable interpretations—the latter with the 
assistance of Messrs. Hopkinson and Tomlinson. Miss 
Beatrice Wilson gave songs. 


Mrs. Margaret Meredith gave a concert of her works at 
Zolian Hall on May 9, with the assistance of the London 
Glee Club under Mr. Arthur Fagge. The simple dignity of 
her style was exemplified in settings of Kipling’s * Recessional’ 
and Owen Seaman’s ‘ The passing of King Edward,’ and in 
her ‘Sursum Corda.’ Miss Phyllis Lett and Miss Fannie 
Goldsborough interpreted groups of Mrs. Meredith’s songs, 
and instrumental support was given by the composer at the 
pianoforte, Mr. G. Parkington (violoncellist), and by Mr. 
Julius Harrison at the organ. 


The performance of a Symphony by Mr. Frederic Lamond 
at Queen’s Hall on May 9 served as a reminder that he is 
an.able composer as well as a distinguished pianist. It isa 
genial, easily intelligible work, in a style that was not 
advanced at the period of its composition, which occurred 
in 1889. Sir Henry Wood conducted the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra in the Symphony and in the accompaniments to 
Beethoven’s G major Pianoforte concerto, finely played 
by Mr. Lamond, and Brahms’s Violin concerto, played by 
M. Szigeti. 
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Bach’s third ‘Brandenburg concerto,’ Dvorak’s E outer! VOCAL RECITALS. 
Serenade, ‘A dream pageant,’ by Mr. Frank Merrick, and!|,,. 1, : , 
, { » by Mr. Miss Kz 2 : = 
other works were played by the Woltmann Orchestra at | ges nar ha awe ae Som oe Three 
Bechstein Hall on May 9. Miss Evangeline Livens, a| -— —— a Se eee 


small pianist, played her own ‘ Impromptu.’ 





Miss Speranza Calo, Bechstein Hall, April 24—Six sacred 
songs, Beethoven. 

An interesting programme of music in which the harp | Mr. Leon Rains, Bechstein Hall, April 25—‘ Der Wanderer, 
is concerned was given by Mr. Alfred Kastner at Steinway | Schubert. 
Hallon May to. A Suite by Julius Wachsman for harp, | yg, Zareh Tir 
violin, viola and violoncello was given for the first time in | © 
England, as was also a Fantasie by Galeotti for harp alone. Step ‘ : 
\ new Suite by Hilse for flute and harp, and Liszt’s | Mlle. Johanna Ferina, Bechstein Hall, April 30—‘ Batti, 
23rd Psalm for soprano (Miss Elisabeth Munthe-Kaas), harp | batti,’ Mozart. 
and organ, were performed, and twelve harps were heard | Mr. Roland Jackson, .olian Hall, May 1—‘ It was a lover 
together in an arrangement of the ‘Rakoczy March.’ Mr. and his lass,’ ./or/ey. : 

Kastner's chief assistants were Mr. I’. B. Kiddle (organ), : 
Mr. A. Fransella (flute), Mr. S. Dyke (violin), Mr. R. 
Jeremy (viola) and Mr. John Mundy (violoncello). 

me | Mr. Vernon d’Arnalle, .Molian Hall, May 6—Four serious 
songs, Brahms. 


atzian, Queen’s Small Hall, April 26—Russian 
and Armenian Songs. 


Mr. Paul Reimers, Bechstein Hall, May 3—‘ Alte Laute’ 
and ‘ Der Soldat,’ Schumann. 








A bright-toned Ladies’ Choir of twenty to thirty voices, | 

formed by Mr. E. van der Straeten from the chorus of ‘The | Miss Leila Duart, Bechstein Hall, May 7—Songs by 
Miracle,” was heard under his direction at Clavier Hall on Erich Wolff. 
May 10. The occasion served to introduce the conductor's | Mr, Ernest Groom, .Kolian Hall, May 9—‘ O nuit Déesse 
pleasantly-written part-songs, ‘Maids are simple,’ ‘The ‘ 
curfew,’ and ‘Crabbed age and youth,’ among which the 
last was specially attractive. 


du mystére,’ /%ccinz. 
| Madame Lavalle, Steinway Hall, May 9—Songs by 
| ee S ‘ 
A. von Fielitz. 
‘ , . . . Madame de St. André, Bechstein Hall, May 10—*‘ Ariette 
The selections from Herr Siegfried Wagner’s operas played | ya , F 
: ; 5 5 Fo Es | de la fausse magie,’ Gretry. 
by the London Symphony Orchestra under his direction at | __. 2 tig saan - : 
the Albert Hall on May 12 were inevitally subjected to | Miss Meta Diestel, Steinway Hall, May 13—‘ Dichterliebe, 
damaging comparisons. To some extent these are invited by | Schumann, 
the frank or perhaps unconscious echoing of the father’s| Miss Bessie Mark, Bechstein Hall, May 13—‘ Ah! fors’ 
music in the son’s. Herr Siegfried’s works cannot claim} lui,’ /zra?. 
depth or striking inspiration, but they have undeniable M 
technical merit and often considerable artistic refinement. ° 
The operas represented were ‘ Bruder Lustig,’ ‘Sternengebot,’ - 
, , . , > Wildfanc”? | Sig Ts Queen’s Hall, May 14—*‘ (Quando le sere al 
* Banadietrich,’ ‘Der Kobold,’ ‘ Herzog Wildfang,’ and | >'gnor /amuni, ‘Jueen's fall, May 14 = ; 





r. Vivian Gosnell, Bechstein Hall, May 14—‘ O cessate di 
piargarmi,’ Scar/att7. 


*Schwarz-Schwanenreich.” Frau Hafgren-Waag and Herr placido,’ Verds. 
Kirchoff were the vocalists. The programme also included | Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Drew, Bechstein Hall, May 15 
excerpts from Richard Wagner’s works. *O no, John,’ arr. Cectl Sharp. 
Mile. Sonia Darbell, .Kolian Hall, May 16—‘ Lamento 
A Suite for flute and small orchestra by the pianist, Mr. d’Ariana,’ J/onteverde. 


IF’. S. Kelly, was played at Queen’s Hall by Mr. A. Fransella 
and the orchestra under Sir Henry Wood’s direction on 
May 15. It is refined, subtle, and simple. Mr. Kelly PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
played Beethoven’s G major Pianoforte concerto. . ; P ‘ , . ' 
, Miss Madeline Price, Bechstein Hall, April 18—Chromatic 
: \ pre Fantasia and Fugue, Bach. 
» Sme . > > > > 7 a ™ . ~ ‘ — . 

by mallwood. : vey a _— little “ — Mlle. Germaine Schnitzer, Steinway Hall, April 19, 26, 
ue Chet Concert Gs \fucem's Elan on May tf Ue. G. A. and May 3—Sonata Appassionata, Beethoren. 

Alcock’s ‘ When I am dead, my dearest,’ the only novelty in as s + e 
- : , ; ; ; ane Jechste ‘il 20— é in 
the programme, proved agreeably melodious. Herr Max Pauer, Bechstein Hall, April 20—Sonata 1 

C major, Brahms. 
Miss Alice Jones, Steinway Hall, April 20—Prelude, Ara 





The famous St. Petersburg Quartet gave a Tchaikovsky - a oe 
salad ; at . ; aged : wi and Finale, César Franck. 
concert at Bechstein Hall on May 17. On May 21 they ee . . ‘Pathétique’ 
were joined by Mr. Hans Ebell in an ideal performance of Mr. Frederic Lamond, Bechstein Hall, April 24—* Pathetique 
Arensky’s Pianoforte quintet, and were heard separately in| 4nd ‘ Moonlight” Sonatas, Beethoven. : ; 
quartets by Beethoven and Schubert. At both concerts} Mr. T. P. Fielden, AZolian Hall, April 25—‘ Waldstein 
they showed the qualities in which they are unsurpassed. Sonata, Beethoven. 
Smee aee a Mr. Alexander Raab, -“olian Hall, April 27—Suite in 
The Misses Adila, Jelly and Hortense Ardnyi, assisted by D minor, @ Albert. 
Madame Fanny Davies, Mr. Frank Bridge, and Mr. | >. Rumschiysky, Bechstein Hall, April 29—Carnaval, 
Percy Such, gave a varied and interesting concert at Zolian , 
Hall on May 17. The programme included Dvordk’s 
Pianoforte quintet. 


Schumann, 
Miss Kathleen Bruckshaw, olian Hall, April 30—‘ Tragic’ 
—_—__— and ‘ Keltic * Sonatas, J/ac Dowell. 
Herr Johan Wysman, Bechstein Hall, April 30—Fantasia in 


A concert was given by the students of Trinity College of F sharp minor, J/ende/ssohn. 


Music on May 20, when several capable vocalists : a 
and instrumentalists appeared. The former were | M. Raoul Pugno, Queen’s Hall, May 1 Faschingsschwan 
Miss Augusta T. Tromp, Miss Margaret E. Gibson, Miss aus Wien,’ Schumann. 

Evelyn Goudie and Mr. Rodolphe Gaillard. Among the| Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, Bechstein Hall, May 1 and 6— 
latter, Master Alfred J. Tyler showed promise as a pianist of Sonata in A major, Op. 21, Karol Ssymanowskt, 
technical attainments. Mr. Sydney H. Sheppard (organist), Mlle. Mania Seguel, .Zolian Hall, May 2—Sonata in C 
Miss Blanche Laughton, with a movement from Lalo’s | © ia 

‘Symphonie Espagnole’ for the violin, and Miss Edna 
Purdie, a pianist of some advancement, made agreeable 
contributions. At the end Misses Edith Bird, Aileen Butler « ; ee 
and Kathleen Thompson were heard in a movement from a | Mr. Frederick Dawson, Steinway Hall, May 6—Sonata 
Pianoforte trio in B minor, by Edward Cutler, K.C. | Appassionata, Beethorer. 








major, Op. 24, [Veber 
Mr. Ernst von Lengyel, Bechstein Hall, May 4 and 14 
Fantasia and Fugue on the theme BAC H, Zesz¢. 
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Madame Carrefio, Queen’s Hall, May 7—‘ Waldstein’ 
Sonata, Beethoven. 

Miss Lilian Gaskell, St. Jonh’s Hall, Richmond, May 7— 
Ballade in G minor, Brahms. 

Miss Tora Hwass, AZolian Hall, May 8—Ballade and Inter- 


mezzo, Op. 118, Brahms. 
















Miss Marjorie Adam, Bechstein Hall, May 10o—‘ Capriccio 
on the departure of his brother,’ Bach. 

Mr. Egon Petri, Zolian Hall, May 11—*‘ Waldstein Sonata,’ 
Beethoven. 

Madame Gabrielle Leschetizky, Bechstein Hall, May 11— 
Humoreske, Schumann. 

Mr. William Murdoch, Bechstein Hall, May 13—Three 
choral preludes, Bach-Busont. 

Miss Auriol Jones, -olian Hall, May 13—Variations on 





atheme in D, Brahms. 

Miss Evelyn Dawkin, AZolian Hall, 
A major, Op. 101, Beethoven. 

Mr. Nathan Fryer, Zolian Ilall, May 14—Sonata, Op. 42, | 
Schubert. | 


a | 


May 14—Sonata in 





VIOLIN RECITALS. 

Sefior Joan Manén, Queen’s Hall, April 20 (with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood)— | 
Introduction, Andante and Variations on a theme by | 
Tartini, A/anén. 

Master Joseph Kosky, Bechstein Hall, April 25—‘ Symphonie 
Espagnole,’ Za/o. 

Mr. Dettmar Dressel, Bechstein Hall, April 27—Sonata in 
F major, Beethoven. 

Mr. Frederick Stock, Steinway Hall, April 29—Chaconne, 
Bach. 

Mr. Godfrey Ludlow, (Queen’s Hall, May 7 (with the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood)— 
Concerto in G minor, A/ax Bruch. 

Herr Fritz Kreisler, QQueen’s Hall, May 8 
Sonata, 7Zartinz. 

Miss Aimée Carvel, Zolian Hall, May 8—Sonata in D, 
Handel. . 

Mr. Louis Persinger, Bechstein Hall, May 9 and 20— 
Concerto in E minor, Naraznz. 

Miss Grace Thynne, Bridgewater House, May 13—Sonata 
in G minor, Zartinz. 

Miss Yvonne Astruc, Bechstein Hall, May 16—Concerto in 
D minor, @ Erlanger. 

Miss Marian Jay, Queen’s Hall, May 17 (with the Queen’s 


*Devil’s Trill’ 


Hall Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood)— 
Concerto, Brahms. 
Madame Armida Senatra, Bechstein Hall, May 17— 


Concerto in G minor, Arach. 





OTHER RKECITALS AND CONCERTS. 


M. Georges Pitsch (violoncello), Bechstein Hall, May 2— 
Sonata in D, Bach. 

Miss Isobel Purdon (violin) and Miss Celia Klein (vocalist), 
olian Hall, May 4—Sonata in A minor, Beethoven ; 
‘When I am laid in earth,’ rce//. 

Mr. Arrigo Provvedi (violoncello), Steinway Hall, May 8— 
Introduction and Polonaise Brillante, Chopin. . 

Miss Janet Wheeler (pianoforte), and Sefior Rubio 
(violoncello), Steinway Hall, May 8—A Bach programme. 

Miss Emma Davidson (vocalist), Miss Dorothea Walwyn 
(violinist), and Mr. Percival Garratt (pianist), Zolian Hall, 
May 10—Songs from the ‘ Brautlieder Cycle,’ Cornelius ; 
Sonatensatz in C minor (violin and pianoforte), Brahms. 

Miss Mina Rode (violin), and Mr. Fred Helwig (vocalist), 
Kolian Hall, May 13—Ballade and Polonaise, Vieuxtemps. 

Sefior Pablo Casals (violoncello), Queen’s Hall, May 16— 
Sonata in E minor, Brahms (with Mr. Arthur Rubinstein). 

Miss May Mukle (violoncello), Bechstein Hall, May 17— 
Invocation, Von Holst. 


The concerts given recently by several of the L.C.C. 
Choral Unions are described in the School Music Review for 





June. 


C* 


Suburban Concerts. 





The Lewisham Choral Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Frank Idle, gave an excellent performance of Elgar’s 
‘King Olaf’ at the Blackheath Concert Hall on April 18, 
the soloists being Miss Ada Forrest, Mr. William Maxwell, 
and Mr. Julien Henry. The second part of the programme 
consisted of Hubert Bath’s ‘ Wedding of Shon Maclean,’ 
the choir singing with full appreciation of the humour of 
the work. The accompaniments were played by a full 
professional orchestra, led by Mr. George Wilby. 

A highly-expressive interpretation of Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ 
brought the season of the West Norwood Choral Society to 
a close on April 18, and constituted a popular and artistic 
success of great credit to the choir and to the conductor, 
Mr. Percy 8S. Bright. Such varied numbers as ‘I am the 
god Thor’ and ‘A little bird in the air’ were sung with 
equal conviction and precision. The solo parts were taken 
by Miss Ketta McAllister, Mr. Richard Ripley, and 
Mr. Robert Buckland. 

On April 18, at the Hammersmith Town Hall, the 
Cavendish Choir held their twelfth annual concert in aid of 
the Hospital Saturday Fund. The well-trained choralists, 
under the direction of their founder and very popular 
conductor, Madame Grace Evans, gave a highly creditable 
performance of Henry Smart’s ‘Bride of Dunkerron,’ 
which was marked by clear enunciation and sympathetic 
expression. The solos were sustained by Miss Barwell 
Holbrook, Mr. Harold Batt and Mr. William Bond. The 
choir also sang Parry's ‘ Descend, ye Nine,’ Leslie’s ‘ Song 
of the Flax-spinner,’ and Eaton Faning’s fine ‘ Song of the 
Vikings.” 

A highly-successful concert was given on April 20 by the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Male-Voice Choir, under the 
direction of Mr. T. J. Daniel. Protheroe’s ‘ The Crusaders’ 
and de Rillé’s ‘ Martyrs of the arena’ provided the best 
example of the choir’s creditable efficiency. The programme 
also included Walford Davies’s ‘ Hymn before action,’ and 
Bantock’s arrangement of ‘ Down among the dead men.’ 


The Stroud Green Choral Association gave a concert on 
April 23 in St. Luke’s Hall, Mayfield Road, Stroud 
Green. The choral items included in the programme were: 
Elgar’s arrangement of the National Anthem, Somerville’s 
part-song, ‘ Who rides for the King?’ Percy Fletcher’s ‘Choral 
Rhapsody on Welsh Airs,’ Elgar's ‘Go, song of mine,’ 
Hurlstone’s choral ballad, ‘ Alfred the Great,’ and Roberton’s 
part-song, ‘King Arthur.’ Solos were contributed by 
Madame Lily Jénsson, Mr. F. C. Chanin, Mr. Wilfrid 
Lawrence, and Mr. W. E. Shepperd (vocalists), Miss Doris 
Webb (reciter), Miss Mabel Gidden (violinist), and Miss 
Ethel Osborn (pianist). The accompanist was Mr. C. F. 
Warner, and Mr. H. J. Timothy conducted. 

The Richmond Philharmonic Society gave the final 
concert of the season on April 24, when the principal 
choral work was Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ A tale of Old Japan.’ 
The orchestra played Schumann’s Symphony in C and the 
Overtures ‘ Ruy Blas’ (Mendelssohn) and ‘ Die Freischiitz’ 
(Weber). Dr. C. E. Jolley conducted, and the soloists were 
Miss Doris Pimm, Miss Lily Gover, Mr. A. Webster and 
Mr. Stewart Gardner. 

The Bermondsey Settlement Choral Society, conducted by 
Dr. J. E. Borland, gave an interesting miscellaneous concert 
on April 25, with Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hear my-prayer’ as the 
chief work on the list. The soprano soloist was Miss Mary 
Leighton. Miss Effie Martyn, Miss Louie Stubbs, Mr. Dan 
Price, and the Grimson Trio also took part. 

A concert was given at Leytonstone on April 25 by the 
Hainault Glee and Madrigal Choir, a body of thirty voices 
formed by Mr. John Cook about a year ago. The standard 
of achievement already obtained by this enterprising Choir 
was indicated by a programme that included the madrigals 
‘ My bonny lass she smileth,’ by Morley, ‘The messenger 
of the delightful Spring,’ by Pilkington, and ‘ Matona, 
lovely maiden,’ by Lassus, Cornelius’s ‘So soft and warm,’ 
Reger’s ‘ A joyous Easter song,’ Elgar’s ‘ My love dwelt in a 
Northern land,’ and other well-chosen numbers. The artistic 
aspirations that dictated this choice were borne out by 
excellent performances under Mr. Cook’s direction. 
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No more impressive singing has been heard in or near 
London recently than that of the Alexandra Palace Choral 
Society, under Mr. Allen Gill’s direction on April 27, in 
Sullivan’s ‘ Martyr of Antioch’ and Wesley’s ‘In exitu a 
Israel.’ The technical beauty and the grandeur of the BIRMINGHAM. 
ey of the anthem will wre long in the memory. | The Moody-Manners Opera Company gave a week's 
Sullivan’s ‘ In Memoriam’ Overture was the chief contribution | oe : . . 
ofthnestiete | Operatic season at the Prince of Wales Theatre, from April 22 
; : i at ve to April 27, the only novelty connected with their visit being 
The Crystal Palace Orchestral Society and Choir brought | the first performance here of the dramatised version of 
their season to a close on April 27 with a Bohemian concert, Mendelssohn’s oratorio ‘Elijah.’ Much interest was 
at which Hurlstone’s Ballad for chorus and orchestra, ‘ King |attached to this event inasmuch as ‘ Elijah’ has always 
Alfred,’ was performed efficiently and with attractive spirit | been—ever since it was first given here in 1846, under the 
under the direction of Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock. | composer’s direction—the most attractive oratorio for local 

The greatest artistic success in the history of the Ealing | audiences. In some ways the stage production proved a 
Philharmonic Society was obtained on April 27, when the disappointment, as there was little action and the few dramatic 
fiftieth concert of the Society took place. Under the able | instances fell somewhat flai, the only really _ stirring 
guidance of Mr. E. Victor Williams, the choir and orchestra episode being the scene with Elijah and the Widow, which 
gave an admirable interpretation of Coleridge-Taylor’s | was exceedingly well enacted. Mr. Graham Marr quite 
popular cantata, ‘A tale of Old Japan.” The expression, | carried off the honours. his magnificent and earnest singing 
accuracy, and vocal properties of the singing more than | jn the réle of the Prophet being remarkably impressive, 
upheld the reputation of the choir. The principals were|The chorus was augmented by a contingent of local 
Miss Clytie Hine, Miss Alice Booth, Mr. George Brierley, | choristers culled from various choral Societies, to whom the 
and Mr. Joseph Farrington. At the close, Mr. Williams was | choral portion of the oratorio offered no difficulties. The 
the recipient of a handsome presentation in honour of his | other operas given were ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Maritana, 


Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 











fifteen years’ work as conductor. 

The Balham Orchestral Society gave their first orchestral 
concert at ihe Parochial Hall, Balham, on May 1, under the 
conducvorship of Mr. Allan Brown. The orchestra of forty- 
nine performers played works by Schubert, Grieg, Handel, 
and others. The soloists were Miss Gertrude Maxted, 
Mr. Gwilym Richards, Mr. Thomas Lynes, Miss Eda Dyer 
(violin), and Mr. W. Hiram Henton (leader). Mr. Ernest 
Haywood acted as acccompanist. 

A concert-version of ‘ The Sorcerer’ (Gilbert and Sullivan) 
and Mr. Percy Fletcher’s choral fantasiaon ‘ Die Meistersinger’ 
were the chief works performed by the Munro Davison 
Choral Society at the Northern Polytechnic on May 9. The 
programme also included the conductor’s ‘ Annabel Lee.’ 
The singing of the choir had life and good tone, and capable 
solo work was done by pupils of Mr. Davison. Mr. Herbert 
Hodge (organist) and Miss Maud Crouch (pianist) supplied 
accompaniments. 

The closing concert of the season by the East and West 
Molesey Choral Society took place on May 9, when a very 
successful performance of Cowen’s * Rose maiden ’ was given, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Cecil Abbott, organist of 
the Parish Church, who is to be congratulated upon the 
fine work of the choir. The gem of the evening was the 
chorus, ‘’Tis thy wedding morning,’ which was readily 
encored. The principals, Miss M. Perrott, Miss W. Fink, 
Mr. S. Masters, and Mr. B. J. Bonor, acquitted themselves 
in a creditable manner. Miss Nellie Ridding led a small 
but good orchestra with ability. 


The complete cycle of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The song of | 
Hiawatha’ was sung by the Kingston Congregational Church | 


Choir at the Assembly Rooms, Surbiton. In the absence, 
owing to an injury, of Mr. G. Eaton Hart, the duties of 
conductor were fulfilled by Mr. H. A. Wellard. The 


exacting task undertaken by the choir of sixty and the | 


orchesira of twenty-five was ably carried out, and the | concerts, allusion must first be made to the 


interpretation was one of considerable spirit and expressive 
merit. The soloists were Miss Marion Perrott, Mr. Samuel 
Masters, and Mr. Bertram Mills. 

Scenes from Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ supplied the bulk of the 
programme ably carried out by the Finchley Musical Society 
and Orchestra at Woodside Hall recently, under the 
direction of Mr. Herbert Baggs. The principal artists were | 
Mrs. W. Hollis, Mr. George Foxon, and Mr. Montague | 
Borwell. Miss Maud Crouch was at the pianoforte. 


The annual meeting of the Tonic Sol-fa Association took 
place at the Park Hall, Cardiff, on May 10, with the Lord 
Mayor of Cardiff in the chair, and Lord Pontypridd, 
Dr. Coward, and Professor David Evans as chief speakers. 
Demonstrations of sight-singing and musical dictation were 
conducted by Mr. W. T. Samuel, and a choral programme 
was provided by the Cardiff Harmonic Society and juvenile 
choirs from the district. A full report is given in the School 
Vustc Review for June. 


* Tannhauser’ and ‘ The Bohemian Girl.’ 

The great musical event of the month was the Midland 
Musical Competition Festival, an account of which appears 
in the Competition Festival Record. 

The eighth annual season of the Theatre Royal Promenade 


| Concerts will be he!d from June 3 to June 22, under the 


direction of Mr. Max Mossel, and under the conductorship ot 
Mr. Landon Ronald as hitherto. The scheme is an 
interesting one, and of special interest will be the first 
performance here of the ‘Jena’ Symphony. Elgar will be 
represented by his two Symphonies. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

But a momentary cessation of musical activity is entailed 
by the ending of the winter season, for the summer season 
treads close upon its heels, and although during the next 
few months there will be an appreciable slackening in 
matters artistic, yet sufficient will be going on to occupy the 
attention of that section of the public which is unable to 
follow any but sedentary pursuits. 

In connection with the future, it would not be out of 
place at this point to emphasise the fact that on May 13 
a vital reorganization of the Borough’s musical arrangements 
came into force. The ‘ double-handed’ instrumentalists are 
now done away with, and from henceforward the Municipal 
Orchestra and the Municipal Military Band will be two 
totally distinct bodies. The financial considerations attaching 
to this change have been very complex, but great credit is 
due to Mr. Dan Godfrey that he has been enabled to launch 
his scheme upon what he hopes will prove to be a profitable 
basis ; it would be superfluous, of course, to speak of the 
vastly increased artistic efficiency that will arise out of the 
new policy. 

Adverting to the concluding weeks of the winter series of 
Symphony 
Concerts. At the request of many subscribers to these 
excellent concerts a Beethoven programme was put forward 
at the thirtieth Symphony Concert on April 25, the very 
interesting selection of works comprising the ‘ Egmont 
Overture, the C minor Symphony, the Kondino in E fiat 
for wood-wind and horns (a charming yet little-known 
composition that is much appreciated in Bournemouth), and 
the G major Pianoforte concerto. The large audience was 
rewarded by some very fine orchestral playing, and by 2 
delightfully expressive performance of the Concerto at the 
hands of Mrs. Farnell-Watson, the talented artist who 1s 
associated with Mr. Hamilton Law in the direction of the 
Bournemouth School of Music. Interest in the two remaining 
concerts was concentrated upon Glazounow’s Symphony 
No. 7, in F, Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony (the choral section omitted), and the per 
formances of Godard’s ‘Concerto Romantique’ for violin 
and two movements of Reinecke’s Harp concerto by Miss 
Leila Doubleday and Miss Jacoba Wolters (of the Municipal 
Orchestra) respectively. The first-named artist hardly 
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sustained the reputation she had already won for herself 
here ; Miss Wolters, on the other hand, surpassed all her 
previous efforts. 

For the rest, one can only briefly mention the visits paid 
by Mischa Elman (orchestral concert), Theodore Byard, 
Stella Carol, Tivadar Nachez (orchestral concert), and 
Mr. Vernon Warner, to whom fell the rather thankless task 
of winding up the season. 

Lastly, reference must be made to the spirited performance 
by the combined forces of the Municipal Choir and Orchestra 
of the concert version of Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ The music, of 
course, did not put the capabilities of the choir to any very 
severe test, but the singing was expressive, and the work of 
the orchestra was exceedingly fine. The soloists were 
Miss Emily Breare, Miss Marie Stiven, Mr. Alfred Heather, 
Mr. David Brazell, and Mr. Charles Tree. Mr. Godfrey’s 
admirable control of both choir and orchestra was particularly 
marked. 


BRISTOL. 


The Bristol Choral Society on April 20 gave a miscel- 
laneous concert at Colston Hall before a large attendance. 
Band and choir numbered 500, Mr. George Riseley 
directing the performance with skill. The choir were 
heard in a fine interpretation of Stanford’s ‘ Revenge’ and 
Elgar’s ‘ From the Bavarian Highlands.’ Miss Lucy Nuttall 
was the solo vocalist, and afforded gratification by the charm 
with which she gave her songs. Herr Bachus, the pianist, 
displayed his great ability in compositions by Brahms, | 
Chopin and Liszt. The band, with Mr. Harold Bernard as | 
leader, executed the ‘ Jena’ Symphony in C major, which 
Professor Stein believes to be an early effort of Beethoven’s. 
It is a melodious production, and won much applause. 

On April 24 Bristol New Philharmonic Society held a 
concert at the Victoria Rooms and gave satisfaction by 
excellent performances of Haydn’s ‘Spring’ (from ‘ The 
Seasons’), Debussy’s ‘ Blessed Damozel,’ and Stanford’s 
‘Songs of the Fleet.’ The principal vocalists were Miss 
Dorothy Silk, Miss May Shepherd, Mr. David Appleyard, 
and Mr. Percy Heming. Mr. Harold Bernard was leader of 
the orchestra, and Mr. Arnold Barter was an efficient | 
conductor. 

The Clifton Male-Voice Choir gave a gratifying concert at 
Redland Park Hall on April 25, and, under the direction of | 
Mr. Walter P. Price, sang a we'l-arranged programme 
of part-songs, the performance being varied by instrumental | 
pieces. 

There was a pleasing concert at St. John’s Parish Hall 
on April 29, when the Clifton Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. A. Ernest Hill, sang a number of glees 
and part-songs in a creditable manner. These were much 
appreciated by a numerous audience. Some songs were 
contributed by Miss Grace Baldwin, Miss Margaret Dennis, 
Miss Anstey, Mr. E. Redwood, and Mr. E. R. Hill, and 
there were solos by Mr. Eric Lewton (violoncello) and 
Mrs. Stanley Hill (pianoforte). 





| 





(Ambroise Thomas), brought out the dramatic capabilities 
of the choir, whose good tone and balance were further 
heard in pieces by Sullivan, Miiller, Brahms, Reichardt, 
Maunder and Dudley Buck. The event was made specially 
important by the appearance of Mr. William Henley, violinist, 
whose remarkable virtuosity was displayed in somewhat small 
pieces by Tchaikovsky, Bazzini, Strelezki and Vieuxtemps. 
On May 12, the choir of the United Methodist Free Church, 
Ebrington Street, augmented to a hundred voices, sang 
choruses by Handel, Mendelssohn and Sullivan, Mr. W. 
Quiller conducting, and Mr. L. Liscombe playing the organ. 

The only fault to be found with the final symphony concert 
given by Mr. R. G. Evans on April 24, was the liberality ot 
the programme. As the first number the second Symphony 
of Beethoven was interpreted with true musicianly feeling. 
Then, after some songs by Vaccaj and Nevin, sung with intense 
power and beauty by Miss Eileen Buck, came the lengthy and 
emotionally exhausting Concerto in B flat minor of 
Tchaikovsky for pianoforteand orchestra. Miss Florence Smith 
interpreted the solo with wonderful resource, contributing in 
eloquent and sincere manner as fine a performance as could be 
desired. After this the ‘ Tannhiuser’ Overture was played. 
The band of the Duke of Cambridge’s Own Middlesex 
Regiment gave a popular concert on May 1, conducted by 
Bandmaster W. IF. Hawkins. According to custom, Mr. 
J. W. Newton compiled the programme of his final symphony 
concert at Stonehouse on May 9 by plebiscite. The result 
showed that among the symphonies played during the 
season—-Mozart’s ‘Jupiter,’ Dvordék’s ‘From the New 
World,’ Schumann’s No. 1, and Rubinstein’s ‘The Ocean’ 
—the last-named was the most popular. The ‘King 
Stephen ’ (Beethoven), ‘De Phédre’ (Massenet), and ‘ Der 
Freyschiitz ’ Overtures were beaten in the ballot by Wagner’s 
‘Rienzi’; and among suites and characteristic pieces 
Boellmann’s ‘ Variations Symphoniques’ for violoncello and 
orchestra received most votes. This latter was therefore 
repeated with much effect, with Mr. C. G. Pike as soloist. 
Miss Georgie Andrews sang songs. 

A violin recital was given by Miss Grace Thynne on 
April 25, her most important item being the ‘Symphonie 
Espagnole’ of Lalo. On the same day, Mr. Reginald Waddy 
closed his series of organ recitals in Emmanuel Church with 
a programme compiled by plebiscite, the choir singing pieces 
by Bullock, Stainer and Handel. 

To close the series of Plymouth Library Lectures, on 
April 27, Mr. Waddy gave a paper on ‘Elizabethan Lyrics,’ 


with copius illustrations performed by members of 
Emmanuel Choir and others. 

OTHER DEVONSHIRE TOWNS. 
Okehampton Choral Society of sixty voices sang 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast,? Mendelssohn’s *Hear my 


prayer,’ and Gaul’s ‘ The singers,’ on April 24, with good 
attack and balance. Mr. S. J. James conducted. Mr. W. J. 
Bown, conductor of Newton Abbot Choral Society, obtained 
a good performance of ‘ The Messiah’ on April 25, on which 
date also the Axe Vale Musical Society performed Barnby’s 





At the annual concert of the choir of St. Matthew, 
Kingsdown, in Redland Park Hall on May 2, Mendelssohn’s 
13th Psalm was carefully given, Miss Marjorie Lockey 
taking the solos. A miscellaneous selection followed, there 
being songs by Miss Lockey, Mr. Lionel Venn, and 
Mr. A. W. Packman, and compositions by a band of 
which Mr. Edwin Jacobs was the leader. Mr. A. H. 
Tocknell directed the performance with ability. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


THE THREE TOWNS. 

In every direction the music season is drawing to a close, 
and may now indeed be considered ended. The season of 
open-air music is in Plymouth a prominent feature of the list of 
attractions, and this year it will be more comprehensive than 
usual ; but this description of music cannot be considered 
educational, hardly indeed serious, from the point of view of art. 
Only two belated choral events remain to be recorded this 
month. On May 4 the Plymouth Orpheus Male Choir gave 
their spring concert, and performed the test-piece which thev 
are preparing for the National Eisteddfod, Jenkins’s ‘ Deep 
Jordan’s banks.’ The descriptive song, ‘The Tyrol’ 


‘Rebekah’ with the same Mendelssohn motet. The choir, 
numbering forty voices, sang with precision, conducted by 
Mr. W. C. Walton, and Miss V. Shapcott led the band. 
The Sidmouth Choral Society sang ‘The Messiah’ on 
| April 30, conducted by Mr. J. A. Bellamy, with a band 
led by Mr. R. H. Passmore, and the Misses Carter and May 
Currie, Messrs. H. Turnpenney and Charles Knowles as 
principals. ‘Judas Maccabveus’ was sung by the Exmouth 
Choral Society on May 1; Dr. D. J. Wood was at the organ, 
and Mr. Raymond Wilmot conducted ; and Crediton Musical 
Society gave a miscellaneous concert on May 2, with Mr. 
Dean Trotter as conductor. The Paignton Quartette 
contributed glees to the programme of a successful concert 
directed by Mr. E. C. Drew, on May 6. Good choral work 
was achieved by the Exeter Choral Society in performances 
of. Parry’s ‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ and Cliffe’s ‘ Ode to 
the North-East wind’ (first performance in Exeter). This 
Society, which is worthy of encouragement, sang with 
welcome vitality as well as accuracy. Mr. Allan Allen 
conducted. Gaul’s ‘The Holy City* was given on May 10 
by the Buckland Monachorum Choral Society, with assistance 
from Miss Ethel Pascho, Miss Margaret Toop, and 
Rev. E. J. White. 
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Dr. D. J. Wood's Orchestral Society at Exeter gave their 
when they were enterprising 


spring concert on April 22, 
enough to undertake a Beethoven Symphony (No. 4) 


*Shamus O’Brien,’ and the Scherzo from 


Mr. C. E. Bell leading. 


vocalist. Beethoven’s Overture, ‘ Leonore,’ No. 3, was 
played by the Teignmouth Orchestral Society on April 25, 
led by Mr. S. Harris and conducted by Mr. A. J. James. 


Other numbers were Haydn’s ‘ Oxford’ Symphony and Cc. 


Meyer-Helmund's ‘ Sérénade Rococo.’ 


A new organ was opened at Honiton on April 25 by Mr. 
The choir of Plympton Congregational 
Church on May 1 contributed the most important number— 
sacred concert 


Arthur Trevithick. 


Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my Prayer’—to a 
organized by Miss Winifred Blight, organist. 


A recital given by Mrs. Bruce Spooner (pianoforte), Miss 
Gwyneth Plumbe (violin), and Mr. H. Warner (vocalist) | 
at Yealmpton, on April 25, was successful, and on the 
Cornwood Band, conducted by Mr. G. 


same date the 
Crompton, gave a concert with help from various artists. 


CORNWALL. 


Truro and Falmouth Philharmonic 


The 


season severed in respect of conductor. 


remains in that post with the Falmouth party, and 
Mr. J. H. Williams has taken the baton of the Society 
in the Cathedral City. The members assist each other 
with goodwill, and to that end select the same work 
for performance; thus ‘ King Olaf’ was given on | 


April 14 at Truro, and on April 15 at Falmouth, both | 
*The Creation’ 


Selections from 


events being successful. 
Wesley Choir on April 18, 


were sung by Camborne 
conducted by H. V. 


taken to make a presentation to the conductor, Rev. W. W. 
Bickford, who is leaving the neighbourhood. 

Maunder’s cantata, ‘Olivet to Calvary,’ was 
members of the Mutley and Mount Gold Wesleyan Choirs, 
conducted by Mr. C. M. Clarke, and on April 30, Mrs. C. 
Rawling’s Saltash Singing Class sang part-songs and choruses. 
The enterprising little choral Society at Linkinhorne, which 
is ably worked by Rev. C. C. C. 
good performance of Rogers’s cantata, ‘The Garden,’ on 
May 2; and the same date was chosen by Newquay Choral 
Society for performances of ‘ The song of the Vikings’ an 
part-songs, conducted by Mr. L. N. Bradley. 

Penzance Orchestral Society has this season numbered 


thirty-five players, who gave highly-enjoyable interpretations 
Luigini’s 


of Schubert's overture *‘ Rosamunde,’ 
Egyptian Suite, two of the Brahms Rhapsodies, and 
Sibelius’s ‘ Valse Triste.’ Messrs. A. W. Robinson, 
W. Barnes and B 
trio, No. 7. Mr. Walter Barnes conducted. Helston Band 
gave concerts on May 5 in aid of the ‘Titanic’ Disaster 
Fund. 


on May 3 


GLASGOW. 


The Easter Concert of the Glasgow Bach Choir (Mr. 
. Michael Diack, conductor) took place in the Cathedral on 
April 23. The Choir’s performances almost invariably 
attract large audiences, and on this occasion the ancient 
building was practically filled. The programme comprised 
the Chorale cantata ‘Christ lay in death’s dark prison,’ 


the Church cantata ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ the Easter oratorio, ‘Now come, let us 
hasten,’ and the Easter hymn, ‘Now let our hearts 


with joy be filled.’ A certain jerkiness 
some extent several of the choral interpretations, but with 
this qualification the singing of the Choir was highly 
praiseworthy. Of the Miss Isabel Wilkie, 
contralto, easily carried the honours. Much of the pleasure 
of the concert was due to Mr. Herbert Walton’s remarkably 
fine playing of the organ accompaniments. The only other 
notable the month was the second Choral 
(competition) Festival, on May 3 and 4, referred to 
elsewhere. 


SC le sts, 


event of 


Societies 
continue to work in collaboration, though they have this 
Rev. Canon Corfe 


; Pearce, and at a concert given by 
the Gunnislake Male Choir on April 24, opportunity was 


well 
performed on April 24 by Saltash Baptist Choir, assisted by 


Bosanquet, gave a very 


B. Bennetts played Mozart’s Pianoforte | 


marred to} 


the | 


LIVERPOOL 
Church 


AND DISTRICT. 


The Choir Association has completed the 


; » ’ P . re > - ans y¢ ‘ " a} : 
a ‘Miniature Suite’ by Eric Coates, the overture to Stanford's | preliminary arrangements for the ensuing annual Festiva] jn 
Mendelssohn’s 
music to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ were also given, 
Miss Beatrice Spencer was the 


| November next, an important event into which many 
| considerations enter. The presence of Sir George Martin 
| will for the second time lend distinction to the Festival ; he 
| will conduct his Thanksgiving Te Deum in B flat and anthem 
| ‘ Rejoice in the Lord.’ In response to the Committee’s 
invitation ten compositions were submitted anonymously by 
local composers. Of these, the adjudicator, Dr. Joseph 

Bridge, selected a setting of the Magnificat and Nunc 
| dimittis by Dr. W. B. Brierley, organist of the Parish 
| Church, West Kirby. It will accordingly be sung at the 
Fesuval. 

The concert given by the Liverpool Village Choir in the 
Sun Hall on April 20 attracted a large audience, who had 
|the additional enjoyment of feeling they had provided 
substantial assistance towards the fund for taking the 
eighty-five girls and boys to the Paris Competitions. By their 
| singing of German’s * Beauteous morn,’ the test-piece for 
their class, the children showed qualities of tunefulness and 
training which should carry them far towards success. 
| «Another feature of the concert was the admirable singing 
of the well-known ‘ prize choir,’ the Manchester Orpheus 
Glee Society, conducted by Mr. Nesbit, in Elgar’s ‘ Feasting, 
I watch’ and ‘It’s oh, to be a wild wind,’ and Hatton's 
‘When evening’s twilight,’ an example of the Liverpool 
composer's work which will long survive. In addition 
there were songs by Miss Winifred Lewis, Mr. Charles Tree, 
and a speech from Sir William H. Lever, who admitted his 
knowledge of music was confined to the National Anthem. 

The vacant post of conductor and bandmaster to the 
City Police Band has been filled by the appointment of 
| Mr. Charles R. Bicks, late bandmaster to the 2nd Battalion 
Highland Light Infantry. Mr. Bicks, who comes to 
Liverpool with a high record of useful service at home 
and abroad, has an opportunity of making his new position 
as a public functionary even more notable, by widening 
the musical outlook of the programmes as well as by 
maintaining the high efficiency of the Band. 4 

The dates of the Philharmonic Society’s twelve concerts 
for next season have already been fixed. Sir Frederic 
Cowen, the Society’s conductor-in-chief, will conduct six 
concerts, the other six being directed by Messrs. Mengelberg, 
Landon Ronald, Sir Henry Wood, Friiz Steinbach, and 
Harry Evans. With regard to the engagement of the 
last named, who will conduct ‘Elijah’ at the closing 
concert, general satisfaction has been given by the committee's 
recognition of Mr. Harry Evans's personality as a musician 
and unmistakable genius as a choral conductor: powers 
which in combination have brought the Welsh Choral Union 
to a unique position of more than local fame. 

The City organistship has for the present been placed 
in commission, and various players have given recitals on 
those Saturdays when the great hall is not otherwise engaged 
| by Assize or other business. Since Mr. Edwin H. Lemare’s 
| masterly recitals in April, interesting performances have 
| been given by Mr. W. Faulkes, Mr. H. Walon, Mr. 
Branscombe and Mr. Burstall, who are te be followed by 
| Mr. Goss Custard, Dr. Kendrick Pyne, and Mr. C. W. 
Perkins. It is probable that the recitals will be temporarily 
suspended in July, in view of the proposal to remove the 
centyal wooden flooring of the Hall in order to exhibit the 
sunk tessellated pavement, which is usually kept covered. 

Among recent events of the rapidly-waning season was the 
successful vocal recital given on April 16 by Madame Eva 
Warren, an accomplished lieder singer, who was assisted by 
Miss Vera Fitzsimons (pianoforte), Mr. Fridolin Weingaertner 
(violin), and Mrs. Fitzsimons, a tactful accompanist. Another 
interesting function was the vocal and pianoforte recital given 
in the Rushworth Hall on May 10 by Miss Mary Turner, 
whose artistic vocal and instrumental items were ably 
| supplemented by her pupils, Miss Hilda Turner, in two 
movements of Grieg’s A minor Pianoforte concerto, and 
| Miss Mildred Ledsham and Miss Alice Stalker in songs, and 
| by a choir of ladies. 

The Fairfield Glee and Madrigal ‘Society, which is 
composed of between forty and fifty ladies and gentlemen, 
conducted by Mr. Arthur Davies, gave on April 23 agreeable 
| instances of the good work of earnest amateurs. Their 
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singing of unaccompanied glees and choruses by Callcott, 
Faning, Elgar and Barnby fully deserved the appreciation 
it received. Songs were sung by Miss Amy Horrocks, 
Mr. Oswald Jones, and Mr. T. Ermmest Williams, a promising 
baritone. 

At the closing concert of the Anfield Orchestral Society on 
April 24, a new Romance for violin, by Mr. William Faulkes, 
proved an interesting and musicianly work as played by Miss 
Mabel Stocks, a clever young violinist and a member of this 
large amateur orchestra which Mr. Faulkes so ably directs. 
The Society continues to improve in tone andensemble. No 
fault is to be found with the character of the music 
performed. ; 

The chief feature of the works performed by the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company during their week’s visit to the Royal Court 
Theatre, commencing April 24, was the revival of Boito’s 
‘Mefistofele’ after an interval of twenty-five years. This 
later production was an evidence of the completeness in 
preparation which this company bestow on their presentations, 
and the work was exceedingly well put on. Whether the 
revival meets the present public taste is a moot point. The 
opera is less inspirational than spectacular. The principal 

rts were in safe hands with Miss Ina Hill as Marguerite 
and Helen, Miss Maude Albright as Martha, Mr. Arthur 
Winckworth as Mefistofele, and Mr. Frank Christian as 
Faust. Mr. Eugene Goossens conducted. 

The little company of bandsmen who immortalised 
themselves by their fortitude and devotion amid the horrors 
of the ‘Titanic’ disaster were directly associated with 
Liverpool in Mr. Fred Clarke, the double-bass player, 
a young musician of remarkable promise who had a place 
in both the Philharmonic and Akeroyd Symphony Orchestras. 
His mother and sisters were largely dependent upon him 
fora home, and the sympathy felt for them took practical 
shape at a concert given for their benefit in the 
Philharmonic Hall on May 10, by a number of instrumental 
colleagues in both Orchestras. Conducted by Mr. V. 
Akeroyd, a commendable interpretation was given of 
the ‘Eroica’ Symphony and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides’ 
Overture. A brilliant pianist, Madame Marguerite 
Stilwell (Mrs. Alfred Ross), played Chopin’s Andante 
Spianato and Polonaise, Op. 22, and Miss Amalfi, a local 
mezzo-soprano whose career is opening with great promise, 
exhibited her beautiful voice in several songs. 

Sir Charles Santley was recently in Liverpool on the 
occasion of the funeral of his brother, Mr. William Santley, 
who had for many years been identifi. 1 with the firm of 
provision merchants in whose service Sir Charles originally 
essayed a business career. Mr. William Santley was well 
known and highly esteemed for his personal qualities. At 
one time he was a tenor singer of considerable local repute, 
and otherwise connected with musical circles. 

The local musical profession has lost an old member in 
Mr. Richard Burgess, organist of Christ Church, Sefton 
Park, for the past twenty-seven years. He had an apoplectic 
seizure while seated at the organ during morning service on 
Sunday, May 12, and died on the following Tuesday. Mr. 
Burgess had formerly been organist of Holy Trinity, Walton 
Breck, a post at one time held by Mr. W. T. Best. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


A chronicler of Manchester's musical life during the past 
month would be constrained to admit that the phrase so 
frequently heard on the Cotton Market, ‘ Nothing doing,’ 
most aptly fits the circumstances. 

Fugitive concerts have been given, but up to the time of 
going to press the annual meeting of only one of our premier 
Societies has been held—the ‘Gentlemen's Concerts’—which 
reported a small credit balance. 


Mr. E. J. Broadfield has now been chairman of 
this Society for twenty-one years, and took occasion 
to remind the meeting that the Society was in 
existence, and gave concerts in the years 1740-50, 


and although the precise date of its foundation was 
somewhat obscure, it could with confidence be stated 
that it was the oldest musical Society in the North, if 
not in the United Kingdom. Suitable acknowledgment 
was made of Sir Henry Wood’s services as the Society's 


future, Mr. Broadfield added : ‘ Mr. Balling will give us old 
favourites with interesting novelties.’ Among the artists 
already engaged are Eugen d’Albert, Siegmund Feuermann, 
Campbell McInnes, Plunket Greene, Elena Gerhardt, Paula 
Hegner, and Doris Woodall. 

At the Royal Manchester College of Music a very 
important post became vacant owing to the retirement of 
Miss Fillunger. The authorities have tackled the situation 
boldly by appointing a singer of such universal renown as 
Miss Marie Brema, probably the most challenging figure in 
the ranks of women singers of our time. Such a choice 
is big with future promise, should opera take firm root in 
Manchester. 

The proceeds of the last series of Brodsky Quartet 
Concerts yielded rather under £50 (much less than the 
average of past years), so that expenses must be curtailed 
next year in order that the Students’ Sustentation Fund may 
not be so seriously crippled. The authorities of the 
College have granted the use of the College Hall for these 
concerts, a return thus being made to the room in which the 
earliest of these now famous Chamber Concerts were held. 

On March 16 Mr. Egon Petri paid us another flying visit, 
the occasion serving also to introduce to us his sister, 
Miss Helga Petri, who bids fair to become a lieder-singer 
of much distinction. 

A highly spirited performance of Verdi's ‘Un ballo in 
maschera’ was given by the Manchester School of Music 
under the direction of Mr. Albert J. Cross on April 19. 
Vitality characterized the work of all who assisted, and at 
the same time the proper musical bounds were observed. 
The vecalism was refined. The performance, which was an 
all-round success, was repeated on April 20, and again, in aid 
of the ‘ Titanic’ Fund, on May 9. 

In organ-music we had a distinguished visitor in 
M. Bonnet, and at a meeting of the Royal Manchester 
College of Music Club on May 20, Dr. Keighley gave an 
illustrated lecture on the ‘Organ-music of Max Reger.’ 
Amongst the eight items played were the beautiful Melodia 
in B flat from Op. 59, and the splendid Fugue in D. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND DISTRICT. 

On Wednesday, April 17, the Darlington Choral and 
Orchestral Society gave their second concert of the season. 
The chief number was Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Death of 
Minnehaha,’ which received a tasteful performance. The 
choir contributed also some part-songs, and the orchestra was 
heard in Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Casse Noisette’ Suite, three dances 
from Elgar’s ‘Bavarian Highlands’ Suite, and other items. 
Mr. T. Henderson conducted, and the Hon. Mrs. Julian 
Clifford was the soloist. The report of the young 
Newcastle Philharmonic Orchestra has been issued, and 
shows a deficit of over one hundred pounds. This is not an 
encouraging outlook for orchestral music in the North, but 
the transference of the concerts to a large hall, the fact that 
concerts can only be given in the afternoon, and the increased 
financial responsibilities necessitated by an adequate series of 
rehearsals, naturally made the possibility of a deficit a greater 
one. But good work has been done, excellent and well- 
balanced programmes have been presented, and the audiences 
have steadily increased in number. The committee feel 
that they are justified in arranging for another series of concerts 
next winter. 

SHEFFIELD. 

The senior and junior branches of the Sheffield 
Philharmonic Orchestra gave two successful concerts in 
the Albert Hall. That given on April 19 brought to a first 
hearing in Sheffield the newly-found ‘Jena’ Symphony, 
ascribed to Beethoven. The work was played with notable 
finish, and the members were also heard to advantage in 
German’s ‘ Gipsy’ Suite and Weber's ‘Euryanthe’ Overture. 
The junior section played correctly and with carefully- 
observed expression the same composer’s ‘Nell Gwyn 
Dances, and tackled the difficulties of his ‘ Hamlet’ tone- 
poem with surprising ability. The soloists were Miss Sarah 
Birch, Madame Isabelle Foister, and Mr. W. A. Hamer. 
Mr. J. H. Parkes conducted both concerts. 

The Chesterfield Orchestral Society is now a well-equipped 
body, capable of performing advanced music. The 





conductor during the past three seasons. Turning to the 


conductor, Mr. J. F. Staton, leans to the modern and 
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picturesque in his sympathies, as was shown by his excellent | BrRUTON.—The annual concert given by the Bruton Chora] 


conducting, 
and Kistler’s ‘ Kunehild’ Prelude. 


on April 17, of Svendsen’s ‘Carnival’ Overture | Society was an unqualified success. The programme, which 
There was some lack | included Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast’ 


of grip and consistency in his treatment of Beethoven’s | and ‘The death of Minnehaha,’ was an ambitious one, by 


C minor Symphony, which the orchestra played, technically, 
The strings produce a refined tone, and the 


very well. 


prospects of the Society are encouraging. Miss Laura 
Evans-Williams and Mr. Morgan Kingston were the 


vocalists. 


It is somewhat surprising that the revised and abbreviated 


edition of Sir A. C. 
Sharon,’ has not been more eagerly seized upon by choral 
Societies. In its new form the oratorio makes an excellent 


concert-work, picturesque and melodious, grateful to the 


soloists, and interesting to orchestra and choir. Its perform- 
ance by the Sheffield Amateur Musical Society, on April 23, 


successfully established these claims, and will no doubt help 


to send the oratorio into northern provincial programmes. 
The choral scene, ‘ The procession of the Ark,’ contains some 
magnificent writing, to which due effect was given by the 
Sheffield choristers. The orchestral intermezzi are among 
the most charming sections of the work. Two, ‘Spring 
morning on Lebanon’ and the finely-conceived ‘ Sleep,’ were 
exquisitely played by the orchestra; the third was omitted. 
The massed forces, supplemented by Mr. J. W. Phillips’s 
judicious use of the organ, encompassed a number of imposing 
climaxes, one in particular, at the close of the noble 
contrapuntal chorus, ‘ Make a joyful noise,’ being especially 
inspiring. Miss Carrie Tubb sang the soprano music with 
rare purity of tone and a curiously exalted fervour exacily 
fitting the music. Miss Florence Brook, Mr. Joseph 
Cheetham, and Mr. Robert Charlesworth were likewise 
successful in the solo portions. Mr. J. A. Rodgers, who 
conducted, also directed a brilliant performance by the 
orchestra of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Capriccio Italien.’ 

The Sharrow Choral Society, in introducing to Sheffield 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s emotional and charming ‘A tale of 

E 


Old Japan,’ tested their resources to the utmost. A well- 
trained choir of about fifty voices realised to the full the | 
delicacy and quaintness of the attractive little cantata. 
Mr. O. C. Owrid, who conducted, secured precision and a 


very agreeable tone from the ladies’ voices, as was further 
shown in Jensen’s ‘ Feast of Adonis.’ 


| the vocalists and the orchestra showed that they were fully 
| equal to the high standard they had set themselves, ang 
| their efforts were enthusiastically received. The soloists jp 
| the * Scenes from Hiawatha’ were Miss Clare Leach Lewis, 
Mr. D. Appleyard, and Mr. A. Vernon, of Wells Cathedral, 
A miscellaneous programme followed, to which Miss ¢. 


Mackenzie’s oratorio, ‘The Rose of | Macmillan (solo violin) contributed; and the orchestra, 


with Mr. Rowland T. A. Hughes as conductor and Mis 
Beatrice Heginbotham as leader, gave a very fine performance 
| of the ‘ Old English Suite’ by Granville Bantock. 

BuRTON (CHESHIRE).—A_ successful performance of 
Stanford’s ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore’ was given by the Burton 
Choral Society at the Institute on April 29, with pianoforte 
accompaniment supplied by Mrs. E. W. Morrice. Mr. 
R. W. Pringle, organist of Hawarden Parish Church, 
conducted. 


CALGARY (CANADA).—Two evening concerts and an 
orchestral matinée were given in Sherman’s Auditorium on 
April 3 and 4 by the Apollo Choir, conducted by P. L. 
Newcombe. The Symphony Orchestra of St. Paul, U.S.A, 
conducted by Mr. Walter H. Rothwell, took part, having visited 
Calgary especially for this purpose. The choral singing was 
the most ambitious and effective given in this city. The 
works included selections from ‘ The Bavarian Highlands’ 
and Epilogue from ‘The Banner of St. George’ (Elgar), 
‘Alta Stella Maris’ (Grieg), ‘ Pater Noster’ (Verdi), and 
‘Sanctus’ (Palestrina). The last-named was sung unaccom 
panied, as were also ‘ How sweet the moonlight’ (Faning 
and ‘The bold Turpin’ (Bridge). There was a fine 
performance of the Mendelssohn psalm, ‘In exitu Israel.’ 
The St. Paul Orchestra distinguished itself in Tchaikovsky's 
‘Pathetic Symphony,’ Weber's ‘Oberon’ Overture, the 
ballet-suite from ‘ Le Cid’ (Massenet), and other attractive 
numbers. 


CREWE.—The Philharmonic Society, conducted by Mr. 
| William Dunning, gave Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ on April 24. 


>? dS 


The programme also included the same composer’s ‘ Imperial 


Another suburban body, the Norton Lees Choral Society, | March,’ for orchestra, and ‘It comes from the misty ages,’ for 


howed further vocal and interpretative progress in a smart 
performance of Bath’s ‘ Legend of Nerbudda,’ directed by 
Mr. Arnold Bagshaw, and a courageous new-comer, the 
\nston Mus cal Society, performed, under Mr. E. Presswood’s 
direction, Lloyd’s ‘Battle of the Baltic’ in a manner 
creditable alike to choir and conductor. 

The name ‘ Mr. d’Auvergne Upcher’ in Sheffield notes for 
April should have been printed ‘ Miss d’Auvergne Upcher.’ 


Country and Colonial Hews. 
BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 


We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
this summary, as the notices are either prepared from local 
newspapers or furnished by correspondents. F 

Correspondents are particularly requested to enclose a programme 
when forwarding reports of concerts. 


ABERDEEN.—Mr. Warren T. Clemens has been appointed 
chorus-master of the Aberdeen Musical Festival. The 
programme of this event for 1913 includes Bach’s ‘St. 


Matthew’ Passion, Elgar’s 
* Soul of the world.’ 


‘Go, song of mine,’ and Purcell’s 

The fourth music Festival took place 
on April 27-30, with unequalled success. A full report is 
given in the Competition Festival Record. 


BERKHAMSTED.—A very creditable performance of 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Elijah’ was given on May 4 in Dean’s 
Hall, Berkhamsted School. The solos were well sung by 
Mrs. F. G. Hawdon, Miss Dora Amell, Mr. Sydney 
Clements, and Mr. Montague Borwell, while Miss E. L. 
Davie, Mrs. Ling, Mr. D. Harrison, and Mr. P. L. Rawes 
gave very able assistance in the double quartets. The choir 
ind orchestra, numbering over 150, were under the 
conductorship of Mr. J. T. Bavin. 


choir and orchestra. The principals were Miss Laur 
Evans-Williams, Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. Herbert 
| Parker. 

DuRBAN (SouUTH AFRICA).—The Musical Association 


opened their 1912 season by giving an orchestral and choral 

concert on April 20. The programme included Beethoven's 
Pianoforte concerto No. 4, in G, played by Mrs. Alexander 
Buchanan (formerly Miss Gertrude King), with full orchestra, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides’ Overture, Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair 
| of Sirens,’ Gibbons’s ‘ The Silver Swan,’ Elgar’s ‘ My love 
dwelt in a Northern land,’ and German’s ‘ Welsh Rhapsody.’ 

Miss Maly von Trutzscheler contributed songs by Schumann 
Grieg, Massenet, Campra, and a grand aria from Verdi’ 
‘La Traviata.” Mr. Frank Proudman, musical director 
to the Corporation and Borough Organist, conducted. 


| 

GOLsPIE (N.B.).—The Choral Society gave an excellent 
concert on April 24, under the conductorship of Mr. Tom 
Davies. Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ was the work chosen 
for performance, and the interpretation given showed that 
the choir had been fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. Davies as conductor. The oratorio was followed bya 
short programme, which included part-songs by Brahms 
and Maclarren. The soloists were Miss Forsyth, Miss 
| Maccaskill, Miss Marie Grant, Mr. Hugh Mackay, and 
Mr. J. Mennie, who sang with fine effect, and Messrs. Davies 
and Mennie (violinists). 


Great YARMOUTH.—A notable performance of Elgar's 
‘The dream of Gerontius’ was given on April 18 by the 
Great Yarmouth Musical Society, which had assisted in the 
performance of the work at the Norwich Festival and in 
London. An efficient orchestra had been collected and, 
under Mr. Haydon Hare’s direction, the interpretation was 
one of technical precision and much enthusiastic and telling 
expression. The solo parts were ably taken by Miss Alice 
Lakin, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Herbert Heyner. 
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1 Choral HERTFORD.-—The East Herts Musical Society concluded 
» Which fis twenty-second season on April 18, with a performance of 
&-feast’ I se concert version of German’s ‘ Merrie England.’ Under 



















ne, but §f yr. J. L. Gregory’s skilful and sympathetic conductorship an 

re fully  xcellent interpretation of the work was secured. A special 

*S, and ff sord of praise is due to the choir, whose singing was of a 

Sts in Hf very high order of merit. The solo parts were entrusted to 

wis, # \irs. Dupont Harrington (a pupil of the conductor and a 

hedral, dager of much distinction), Madame Cecile Vicars, Mr. 

liss C, Henry Turnpenney, Mr. Greeves Johnson, and Mr. A. R. 

— Willson. Mr. J. E. Hilton acted as leader of the band. 

GQ Miss 

rmance KIBWORTH.—Haydn’s ‘ The Creation’ was performed 
with excellent effect on April 18 by the Kibworth and 
pistrict Choral Society, which has only recently come into 

ce of B «istence. Mr. Richard Iliffe conducted, and the soloists 

Burton fH were Miss Jessie Imlay, Miss Eva Tabberer, Mr. A. H. 

- Dams, Mr. C. H. Iliffe, and Mr. A. J. Hill. 

Mr. 

hurch, LEAMINGTON.—On May 2, the Madrigal Society gave a 
soncert in aid of the * Titanic’ Relief Fund. Mr. E. Roberts 
West directed excellent performances of Clutsam’s ‘The 

id an Cavaliers,’ Leslie’s ‘ Lullaby of life,’ and Percy Fletcher's 

im on # choral fantasia on ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ and songs were 


a" 
S.A., 
‘isited 


given by Miss Margaret Hoskins, Mr. Jesse Hackett, and 
Mr. Sidney Stoddard. 


LEICESTER. —Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A tale of Old Japan,’ 


4 was 

The #§ and Act 2 of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus’ formed the programme 
ands’ ## chosen by the Holy Trinity Choral Union for their most 
gar), { recent concert. The spirit, intelligence and precision with 


shich the choir entered into their task, under the direction 


, and 

com {Mr. Vincent Dearden, earned great favour for the new 
ning antata. Gluck’s work was interpreted with the proper 
fine miet dignity. In both works the orchestra gave helpful 
rael,’  asistance. The solo parts were taken by Miss Doris 
sky's J Carter, Miss Aimée Parker, Mr. Roland Jackson, and 
the Mr. George Baker. . 

ctive 


LeTCHWORTH.—Coleridge-Taylor’s complete cycle of 
‘The song of Hiawatha ’ was performed by the Philharmonic 


Mr. Society, under Mr. H. Gomersall’s direction, on May 1, and 
24. the agreeable nature of both the music and the singing 
erial tributed to the success of the undertaking. The principal 
* for parts were taken by Miss Lucie Lenoir, Mr. Samuel Masters, 
aura ad Mr. William Burt. 

bert 


_ MaipstonE.—The Holy Trinity Cho.»1 Society gave 
very successful performances of ‘The Revenge’ and the 


toa ‘Hymn of Praise’ on April 30. Mr. Horton conducted. 
oral He now leaves Maidstone for an appointment in -the north 
ens f England. 
der ‘ 
om, MALVERN.—The Malvern Link Musical Society gave 
hes a successful concert recently under its new conductor, 
hy Mr. Leslie Penn, to whose abilities the high merits of the 
y singing were a tribute. The chief work performed was 
ps Gau!’s cantata, ‘Una.’ The solo artists were Mrs. W. T. 
di's Potter, Mrs. T. G. Dobbs, Mr. <A. Dagger, and 
tor Mr. H. Brown. as 

NeaTH.—The performance of Elgar’s ‘The Dream of 
ent Gerontius,’ given by the Choral Society on April 25, was 
om # notable for its appealing expression. The singers had been 
en @ well impressed with the devotional meaning of the work by 
rat Mr. T. Hopkin Evans, the able conductor of the Society, | 
of and they reproduced it with the strength of conviction. 
ya Their execution, moreover, in common with the work of the 
ms @ orchestra, was of the highest efficiency. The solo parts 
ISS were interpreted by Miss Gertrude Lonsdale, Mr. Alfred 
nd fF Heather, and Mr. James Coleman. 
es 

OKEHAMPTON (DEvon).—The annual concert of the 
~ Choral Society took place on April 24. The principal 
Ss item was Coleridge-Taylor’s popular cantata, ‘ Hiawatha’s 
ne Wedding-feast,’ which was well interpreted, Mr. Aldrovand 
ae Maynard being the soloist. Miss Myrtle Ross sang the solo- 
in part in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hear my prayer,’ and the choir gave 
1, § Gaul’s part-song, ‘The singers.’ Mr. Sydenham Jones 
‘Sf Was the conductor, and Miss Olive Beard accompanist. 
g Attractive violoncello solos by Mr. C. G. Pike, and songs 
e by Miss Ross and Mr. Maynard, completed a programme 

which was much appreciated by the large audience. 





(UM 


READING.—The Reading Orpheus Society celebrated 
| the completion of its thirtieth year by a special concert in 
| the Town Hall on Wednesday, May 1. There was an 
jaugmented choir of eighty-five voices, and a_ special 
orchestra under the conductorship of Dr. F. J. Read, who 
founded the Society in the year 1882 and has ever since 
| been its honorary conductor. Included in the programme 
| were Félicien David’s symphonic ode, ‘The Desert,’ and 
a scena entitled ‘The eve of the battle,’ composed for 
the Reading Orpheus Society by Dr. Read in_ 1889. 
| Altogether the concert was one of very high excellence, 
land was greatly appreciated by the large assembled 





audience. 

| STETTLER (ALBERTA, CANADA).—Gaul’s ‘ Ruth’ was 
| performed in the Methodist Church by an augmented choir 
}on April 18. This is the first work of its kind to be given 
| here, and a distinct success is recorded. The choir sang 
| well, and there was not the slightest suggestion of flattening. 
| A noticeable feature was the responsiveness of the choir. A 
miscellaneous programme followed, including ‘Awake, 
| Aolian lyre,’ ‘The Rhine raft song,’ and ‘Sleep, gentle 
Songs were given by the soloists, 


| lady,’ sung by the choir. } 
Mr. H. J. Unwin, 


| and a trombone and violoncello duet. 
| choirmaster of the church, conducted. 


STouRPORT.—With Coleridge-Taylor’s new and popular 
cantata, ‘A tale of Old Japan,’ and Hofmann’s ‘ Melusina’ 
as a programme, and enthusiasm and good form on the part 
of the choir, the concert given by the Stourport Church 
| Choral Society on April 24 was a notable success. The 
| training of the choir constitutes pioneer work on the part of 

Mr. Jackson, and the efficiency with which it is carried out, 
as shown on this occasion, is highly creditable. The solo 
parts were sung by Miss Emily Breare, Miss Gertrude Evers, 
| Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. W. H. Price. 


| WaLtincron.—At the Lecture Hall, on May Mr. 
| H. Francis Gregg gave his annual concert before a large 
audience, the chief feature being an admirable performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Violin concerto by Miss Mary Law. 
Pianoforte solos by Schuman, Liszt, and MacDowell were 
contributed by the concert-giver and Miss Edith Rock. 
Songs were contributed by Miss Mabel Mann (a promising 
young contralto), Misses Maidstone, Campbell, and 
| Annie Kees, and Messrs. Muir, Miller, and Ernest Stepan. 


a 


“> 


WELBECK.—The annual concert of the Choral Society 
was given in the Abbey Picture Gallery on April 18 before 
|a large audience. Part 1 consisted of Gaul’s * Joan of Arc,’ 
accompanied by a string orchestra, with Mr. J. D. Chandler 
at the pianoforte and Mr. A. W. Pitchford at the organ. The 
work received a splendid interpretation. The chorus singing 
was of a high order, the tone of the sopranos being specially 
| noteworthy. The soloists were Miss Laura Bick, Mr. B. 
| Franklin Taylor, and Mr. Constantine Morris. The second 
| part, of a miscellaneous character, consisted of some excellent 
part-songs sung by the Society, and solos by the above-named 
}and Lady Maud Warrender, whose beautiful and artistic 

singing aroused great enthusiasm. The concert was under 
| the direction of Mr. Harry Minchin, the Abbey organist, who 
| conducted. 
| 


| 
| 


foreign Wotes. 


BERLIN. 

At the Royal Opera House a season of comic opera, new 
|and old, has been opened with revivals of Dittersdorti's 
‘ Doktor und Apotheker’ and the charming one-act musical 
play ‘Die Maienkénigin,’ the music of which has often 
been ascribed to Gluck. It is now known that Gluck only 
acted as editor of the work, which was originally in French. 
|The music is a collection of old French chansons and 
contemporary operatic airs. ——Herr Felix von Weingartner, 
who is legally prevented from appearing in Berlin for some 
years, has arranged to conduct during the next season four 
special symphony concerts at Fiirstenwalde, a small town 
not far from the capital. Special trains will be run from 
Berlin. ——At the Kurfiirstenoper the first performance of the 
tragic opera ‘ Oberst Chabert,’ by H. W. von Waltershausen, 
took place recently. 
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BRESLAU. 

The Bach Festival will this year be held at Breslau. The 
Church cantatas No. 8o, ‘ Ein feste Burg’’ (A Stronghold 
sure), No. 17, ‘Es ist ein trotzig und verzagt Ding,’ and No. 19, 
*Es erhub sich ein Streit’; the ‘Brandenburg Concerto’ for 
violin, with flutes and strings, and the Pianoforte concerto in 
D minor, constitute the programme. On Sunday there will 
be a Festival service, at which works by Pachelbel and 
Hassler are announced, the cantata being Bach’s 3o9th, 
* Brich dem Hungrigen’ (Give to the hungry man). At the 
same time some of Bach’s pieces will be included in the 
High Mass at the Catholic Cathedral. A chamber concert 
follows at noon, when, besides Bach, some early French 
music is announced. In the evening will be a concert 
containing Church Cantatas Nos. 103, 56, and 161; also a 
Motet by one of the older Bachs, Johann (1604-73), and 
two choruses by Schiitz—‘ Woman, why weepest thou,’ and 
‘Saul, why persecutest thou Me’—which should be 
exceptionally interesting. The last concert takes place on 
Monday evening, and contains the Kyrie from the short 
Mass in G major, one of the orchestral Suites in D, the 
Pianoforte concerto in F minor, and the cantata ‘ olus 
appeased.’ The harpsichord is to be generally, though not 
always, used, instead of the pianoforte. The conductor will 
be Professor Dohrn, of Breslau ; the soloists include several 
who appeared at the last Bach Festival, held in 1910 at 
Duisburg. 

BRUSSELS. 

The operatic season at the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie 
terminated with special performances of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan 
and Isolda’ and the ‘ Ring des Niebelungen,’ both given in 
German, with the most famous German Wagnerian artists in 
the leading parts. 


CHICAGO (U.S.A.). 


Under the direction of Mr. Friedrich Stock, the Thomas 
Orchestra has played many interesting works during the 
season, including Elgar’s second Symphony, the Violin 
concerto (with Mr. Albert Spalding as soloist), Rachmaninoff’s 
second Symphony, and his symphonic-poem, ‘ Der Toteninsel.’ 
The rarely-heard third Symphony in C minor by Saint- 
Saéns was also performed. 

CHRISTIANIA, 

Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin’ has been given for the first time 
in Norway at the National Theatre. The Danish tenor, 
Herr Vilholm Herold, sang the title-part. No other work 
by Wagner has so far been performed in Norway. 

DORTMUND. 

At the fifth concert of the Musikverein (conducted by 
Professor Janssen) Mozart's little-known Grand Mass in 
C minor, as edited by Aloys Schmitt, was performed. 

DRESDEN. 

Two choral works, Max Reger’s ‘ Weihe der Nacht’ and 
Bruckner’s ‘ Helgoland,’ were sung for the first time in Dresden 
at a concert given by the Buchdrucker-Mannergesangverein 


under the direction of Herr Theodor Werner.——At 
the Royal Opera, Humperdinck’s ‘ Kénigskinder’ has 
been performed for the first time.——Richard Mandl’s 
‘Ouverture zu einem gascognischen  Ritterspiel’ was 


introduced at one of the last symphony concerts of the 
Konigliche Kapelle. 


RANKFORT. 
_ A new two-act comic opera, ‘ Dunja,’ by Professor Iwan 
Knorr, principal of the Hoch’sche Conservatoire, was 
produced at the Opera House on April 14 with genuine 
success. 

HAMBURG, 


On April 13 Signor Ferruccio Busoni’s first opera, 
* Die Brautwahl,’ was produced at the Municipal Theatre 
under the conductorship of Herr Gustav Brecher. It has 
three Acts and an epilogue. The composer has himself 
written the libretto, which is an adaptation of one of the 
fantastic stories from Hoffmann’s ‘ Die Serapionsbriider.’ 
In spite of much interesting detail and distinct novelty and 
originality of treatment, the work was not a decided success. 





LEIPSIC. 

Herr Max Martersteig has been appointed director of the 
Municipal Theatres in succession to Herr Volkner. His 
activities commenced with a highly-creditable revival of 
Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenia auf Tauris.’ A new opera, ‘ Ninon yop 
Lenclos,’ composed by Michele A. Eulambio to the libretto 
of Ernst Hardt, was produced on April 27. 


MAGDEBURG. 
Liszt’s choral works, ‘The legend of St. Elisabeth’ ang 
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the ‘Graner Fest Messe,’ were given recently by th 
Lehrergesangverein and the Kirchengesangverein,— 
Another interesting choral work, the ‘ Totentanz,’ 
Felix Woyrsch, was performed for the first time by the 
Reblingsche Gesangverein, conducted by Professor Kauffmann, 


MANNHEIM. 


Under the auspices of the Philharmonischer Vereiy 
(conducted by Herr Bodanzky) two festival concerts devoted 
to compositions by Gustav Mahler have been given before 
crowded houses. The programmes included the ‘ Lied von 
der Erde,’ for alto and tenor solo and orchestra, the fourth 
Symphony (with soprano solo), and the stupendous eighth 
Symphony (with the choral section). 


MARSEILLES, 


Isidore de Lara’s new tragic opera, ‘Les trois Masques, 
has been successfully produced at the Opera House. 


MILAN. 


The programme of the first of a series of orchestral 
concerts given at the Scala Theatre contained works by 
Wolf-Ferrari, Brahms and Roger Ducasse, and_ the 
‘Symphonia Domestica’ of Richard Strauss, which was 
performed for the first time in Italy. Rimsky- Korsakoi’s 
opera ‘ La Pskovitana’ has been given at the Scala Theatre 
for the first time in Italy with great success. The leading 
part was excellently played by M. Chaliapin. 





MOSCOW. 
A new Symphony, No. 3, by Giiére, was produced recently 
and made a deep impression 


MUNICH. 

A new comic opera, ‘ Fanfreluche,’ by Wilhelm Mauke, 
was produced recently at the Royal Opera. The libretto, by 
Georg Schaumberg, an adaptation of a novel b 
Théophile Gautier. 


is 


NICE, 

The new operas, ‘Sangre y Sol,’ by Alexandre Georges, 
and ‘Gina,’ by Jaques Larmanjat, have been produced at the 
Casino Theatre. 

PARIS. 

César Franck’s oratorio ‘ Le Rédemption’ was performed 
recently at a Conservatoire concert. Two oratorios, ‘lt 
memoriam patris’ and ‘Transitus anime,’ by the Ablx 
Lorenzo Perosi, have been given under the composers 
direction, at the Lamoureux Concerts. At the same concerts, 
M. Vincent d’Indy conducted his second Symphony, Op. 57, 
and Sylvia Lazzari’s orchestral work, ‘ Effet du nuit,” was als 
performed.——At the Salle Pleyel, the Lejeune Quartet 
submitted an interesting programme containing a String 
quartet by the Swedish composer, Wilhelm Stenhammar; 
three Idylles for string quartet by Frank Bridge ; ‘ Le Soir, 
four impressions for pianoforte, by Egon Wellesz (a pupil 0 
Arnold Schénberg); and the Sestet for strings, * Nut 


transfigurée,’ by Arnold Schénberg.——A_ two-act opera, 
‘Les Fugitifs,, by André Fijan, has been produced 
at the Opéra-Comique.——On April 24, M. Massenets 


new five-act tragic opera, ‘Roma,’ was performed at the 
Grand Opéra for the first time in Paris. The libretto, by 
M. Henri Cain, is founded upon Alexandre Parodi’s drama, 
* Rome vaincue,’ and affords many opportunities for dramatic 
treatment. M. Massenet’s music is a not altogether successful 
attempt to assume a grander style. The work was, however, 
very well received.——The Théatre-Lyrique de la Gaite 
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bs apeneceam 
oduced M. Isidore de Lara’s opera, ‘Nail,’ on April 22.—— 
tthe last concert of the Societé Musicale Independante a 
vey complex and original Pianoforte quintet by Herr 
ignco Birnenbaum, a young German composer, was heard for 
ihe first time.——The series of Conservatoire Concerts 
wminated with a performance of Chausson’s Symphony in 
B minor. 
PRAGUE. 

A new opera by Karl Weis, ‘Der Sturm auf der Miihle,’ 
ys been produced with success at the Tschech National 












th’ ang 
by Ps Theatre -—Under the direction of Herr Zemlinsky, 
in. —_ ff \ahler’s eighth Symphony was performed for the first time in 
nz,’ by Prague and made an excellent impression. ——At the 
by the i Deutsche Landestheater the first performance of Kienzl’s 
fimann, @ era, ‘Der Kuhreigen,’ proved very successful. Madame 
“Bara Butt was well received on the occasion of her first 
appearance in Prague. 
Verein ROME. 
levoted me ’ 
before A short season of opera-bufia has been given at the 
ied vor jy (ostanzi_ Theatre. Among _ the works represented were 
fourth Pergolesi’s ‘ Serva padrona, “a matrimonio segreto, by 
eighth Cimarosa,’ and Donizetti’s best works, ‘ L’Elisir d’amore 
and ‘Don Pasquale.’ 
ROUEN. 
cee Under the direction of M. Albert Dupré, Haydn’s rarely- 
SqUcs, heard ‘The seven last words of Christ’ proved an impressive 
work on its recent revival. 
ST. PETERSBURG. 
hestral Bruckner’s ninth Symphony was played for the first time 
ks by JJ at a concert given by the Imperial Court Orchestra. —— 
1 the JF Ata concert devoted to modern music, an unpublished 
h was ff dramatic fragment from Moussorgsky’s unfinished opera, 
koi’: JF ‘Das Jahrmarkt von Ssorotchinzy,’ proved highly interesting. 
heatre {F On the same occasion the composer’s series of pianoforte 
sading fF pieces, ‘Tableaux d’une exposition,’ were played.——Under 
the direction of Messrs. Naprawnik and Albert Coates, 
Wagner's ‘Der Ring des Niebelungen’ was very well 
performed. 
cently 
, SCHWERIN. 
On May 3 and 4, a Festival devoted to chamber music by 
Danish composers took place with muc.i success. The 
auke, programmes contained a Pianoforte sonata and a Trio by 
10, b Victor Bendix, a Violin sonata by Otto Malling, a String 
1 t quartet by Carl Nielsen, and Hakon Borresen’s Sextet for 
strings. Miss Ellen Beck sang Heise’s song-cycle, * Dyvekes 
Sange. 
STRASSBURG. 
rges, 
it the A performance of the ‘ St. Matthew Passion’ by Heinrich 


Schiitz, given by the Akademischer Kirchenchor under the 
(rection of Professor Spitta, proved highly interesting. 


STUTTGART. 
Under the direction of Herr Max Schillings, Hans Sommer’s 


interesting comic opera ‘St. Foix’ was given for the first 
tme at the Royal Opera with considerable success. 


VIENNA, 


_ Marziano Perosi’s opera ‘Pompeii’ has been performed 
here for the first time at the Volksoper. The libretto has 
deen adapted by Messrs. Schreder and Prosl, from Bulwer 
Lytton’s * The last days of Pompeii.’——At the Imperial 
Court Opera a new ballet, ‘ Des Teufels Grossmutter,’ with 
charming music by Oscar Nedbal, proved very successful 





ra, | When recently produced.——Cyril Scott’s overture to 
iced fF ‘Princess Maleine,’ for orchestra, mixed chorus and organ, 
yet’s JF ¥8s produced at the seventh concert of the Philharmonischer 
the F Chor, conducted by Herr Schrecker. 

, by 

ma, WIESBADEN. 

atic § Gluck’s ‘ Armida,’ as edited by G. von Hiilsen and Joseph 
sful  Schlar, has been revived at the Royal Theatre with much 
ver, I Success, 

aite 





XUM 





Miscellaneous. 


The fortieth Annual Festival of the London Sunday School 
Choir will be held on June 12 at the Crystal Palace, when 
three concerts will be given by this old-established Choir. 
At the first, 5,c00 juveniles, conducted by Mr J. Wellard 
Mathews, will give a programme of part-songs, action-songs, 
and Sunday School music. At the second, the Festival 
Choir, under the direction of Mr. William Whiteman, will give 
selections from Handel’s ‘Solomon,’ Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian 
Girl,’ Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ and anthems and part-songs by 
Spohr, Woodward, German, Hatton, Xc. A full orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Wesley Hammet, will take part. The 
third concert will be given in the concert-room at 8 p.m., 
when Jenkins’s Mandoline and Guitar Band (the largest in 
the world) will perform. In addition, the annual competition 
for the Founders’ Grand Challenge Shields for Junior and 
Senior Choirs will take place. Mr. Leonard C. Venables 
will be the adjudicator. 


The students of the London Academy of Music gave 
performances of Racine’s ‘Athalie,’ with Mendelssohn’s 
music, at the Hampstead Conservatoire, on April 24 and 25. 
The work was produced for the first time in England in its 
original dramatic form at St. George’s Hall in June, 1900, 
owing to the enterprise of Dr. Yorke Trotter and Mr. Charles 
Fry, and it was then evident how much Mendelssohn’s music 
gained in dramatic significance. At the performances under 
notice the choruses were effectively sung under the inspiriting 
direction of Mr. Henry Beauchamp, the solo parts being 
undertaken by Miss Queenie Watt, who sang the soprano 
music capably, Miss Althaus, and Miss H. Boatwright. The 
orchestral assistance was efficient. The dramatic part of the 
work was very ably carried out. The stage-production was 
again in the experienced hands of Mr. Charles Fry, who has 
been so long identified with this work on the concert- 
platform. 


An urgent appeal is being made for funds to restore the 
organ at St. Peter’s Church, Vere Street, W. As past 
organists of the Church include such names as William Boyce, 
Theodore Aylward (who lies buried in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor), Dr. Burney, Walter Bache, Dr. Rimbault and 
others, and the music for many years past has been on a high 
level of excellence, it is hoped that music-lovers will be 
tempted to assist in the scheme to bring the organ up to 
modern requirements. Cheques may be sent to the London 
County & Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, W., made 
payable to the ‘St. Peter’s Church, Vere Street, Organ Fund.’ 


Miss Evelyn Osborne, a pupil of Madame Edith Hands, 
has been awarded the Parepa-Rosa Scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music. 


Finswers to Correspondents. 


SruDENT.—(1) The dots mean a separate movement of 
the bow to each note, and do not necessarily destroy the 
legato. (2) Buck’s ‘ Unfigured harmony’ (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press), published at 6s. is the best book for your 
purpose. (3) There are useful instruction books on orches- 
tration by Prout (Novello, small), Corder (Curwen, larger), 
Prout (Augener, large). The treatises of Berlioz (Novello) 
and Gevaert (Henry Lamoine, Paris) are both published in 
English. 


J. E. Brookr.—William Vincent Wallace, the composer 
of * Maritana,’ was born in 1814 and died in 1865. ‘Son of 
mine’ was written by Mr. William Wallace, the present 
secretary of the Philharmonic Society. 

L. Waire.—The Caxton Hall, Westminster, has a 


platform designed for orchestras, raised at the back, and 
seats upwards of 500. 


S. S.—We hope to give an account of the life and works 
of Sibelius in the near future. 
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| OM Song. H. J.—‘*When I am dead, my dearest” 

Song. 2s. . 





Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns (with Special Portrait). ae 
M.-D. Calvocoressi 


By H. 


Syncopation and Emphasis. —I. 


Orsmond Anderton 
By Reginald Gatty 


Orlando Gibbons. 


Occasional Notes... ews 
Martin, M. y. o. ae eve - 


Sir George C. “ 
Friedrich Wilhelm Marpurg. By Jeffrey P wiver 37 
Sir Hubert Parry’s Songs ose pas — 
Style and Substance in Literature and Music. By 

Herbert Antcliffe 378 
‘The Times’ on Competitive Music Fe estivals 379 
Church and Organ Music ‘ 380 | 
The Pedal Organ. By Arthur T. F = 380 | 
Reviews 382 | 
Correspondence 384 
Obituary 385 
An Article on E —_ ina ‘Dutch Jounsl 386 
The Leeds Choir in Paris — et ins 387 
Opera Season in New York. By Claud Trevor 387 
The London Symphony Orchestra in America 388 
London Opera House. By Hermann Klein ... 388 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden 389 
Shakespeare’s England . 390 
‘The Desert’ at the Albert H: all 390 
Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s Concerts - «- 990 
Mr. Montague Phillips’s Concert a pa — 2 
London Concerts ... eee _ oe aan ~~ 2 
Suburban Concerts ose ave soe be ov 
Music in the Provinces ... par id ie i 
Country and Colonial News 402 
Foreign Notes 403 
Miscellaneous 405 
Answers to Connnpendents 405 

Music: 
‘ Phyllis the Fair.’ Part-Song for s.A.T.B. Arranged 
by EpGar L. BAINTON 391 


THREE Extra Supplements are given with this number: 


1. Portrait of Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns. 

2. My delicht and thy delight. Four-part Sone. By 
i ‘s 2} ‘s va Ss 
C. Hubert H. Parry. 


Record. 


Competition Festival 





DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep. 


LLEN, G. P. 


and Pianoforte. 


—Andantino. For Violin (or Violoncello) 


is. 6d. 


A™ HER, J. STUART.—Canzonet in A. (No. 425, 

‘ Original Compositions for the Organ.) Is. 6d. 

if AINTON, E. L.—‘‘ Phyllis the fair.” Scottish Folk- 
Melody. Arranged for S.A.T.B. (No. 832, Zhe 

Musical Times.) 14d. 

| ARNBY, J.—“* King, All-glorious.” Motet for Soli and 
Chorus. The Chorus arranged for Four Voices by 

Joun E. West. (No. 997, Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 


Roe , SIR FREDERICK. —*‘ Carmen Feriale West- 
monasteriense.” 3d. 

‘When father 
A.1.B.B. 4d. 


votes.” Humorous ()uartet for 





| CHS AL —s (Vol. 3). —Thirty- -eight by various 
Composers. - 6d. (For contents, see page 412.) 


UTHBERT, Papilio 
(Op. 24.) Is. 6d. 
AVIES, E. HAROLD.—Five Songs of Childhood, 
2s. bain Contents, see page 419.) 
AVIES, H. WALFORD.—Solemn Melody. 
for V iolin and Pianoforte. 1s. 6d. 
LGAR, EDWARD.—Romance. For Bassoon ang 
Orchestra. (Op. 62.) Full Score. §s. 
“ERMAN, EDWARD.—*“ My bonnie lass, she smileth,” 
A Four-part Song. (No. 1247, Novello’s Part-Sone 
| Book.) 3d. . 


For Violin and Pianoforte. 


Arrange 





“* Sweet day, so cool.” Four-part Song. 
Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 
LUCK, C. W.—Musette from ‘‘ Armide.” Arranged 
for Two Violins, Violonceilo (ad /#4.), and Pianoforte 
by J. W. Statrer. (No. 24, Novello’s School Bang 
Music.) st Violin, 6d. ; 2nd Violin, 6d. ; Violoncello, 3d 
Pianoforte, Is. 


REY, EDITH.—Six Album Leaves. 
(Op. 17.) 2s. 
> worry JULIUS.—*‘ Come away, death.” Trio 
for s.s.A. (No. 428, Novello’s Trios, ( Juartets, &e., 
for Female Voices.) 2d. 
ARRISS, ALFRED. —Kyrie in G, and (Quadruple 
Chant in E flat. On Card. 2d. 


EGAR, F.—‘‘The Wandering Jew.” (Op. 34) 
Cantata for Baritone Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. 
The English Words by PAUL ENGLAND. 2s. 
DLE, F.—‘‘ Puck is King.” 
Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 
ENNINGS, W. E.—Kyrie, Gloria, and Gratias, from 
Communion Service in F.1d. 
| pene H.—Serenade. Song. For Tenor. 2s. 


(No. 1239, 


For Pianoforte, 


Four-part Song. (No. 1229, 


** Rapelle-Toi.” Song. French words. For Contralte 

or Baritone. 2s. 

| 7 REUZ, EMIL.—Norwegian Suite. (No. 25, Novello’ 
School Band Music.) Ist Violin, 1s. 6d. ; 2nd Violin, 


Violoncello and Basso, Is. 
Patriotic Suite. (No. 26, Novello’s School Band 
Music.) tst Violin, 1s. 6d. ; 2nd Violin, 1s. 6d. ; Viola, Is. 
Violoncello and Basso, Is. 

LOYD, C. H.—Four Characteristic Pieces. For Violin 
and Pianoforte. 3s. (For Contents, see page 418.) 
OWTHIAN, CAROLINE.—‘‘ The Wattle.” Unison 

Song. 6d. 
ACKENZIFE, A. C.—Saltarello, 
Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


Is. ; Viola, Is. ; 





from Six Pieces for 
(Op. 37.) 2s 


N 


N ACPHERSON, CHARLES. — “ Adieu, — sweet 
Amaryllis.” Four-part Song. (No. 1227, Novellos 
Part-song Book.) 3d. 


—‘* Through the day Thy love has spared 


N OODIE, J. 
4 us.” Staft Notation and Tonic 


s Hymn and Tune. 
Sol-fa together. 1d. 
OVELLO’S Albums for the Organ. 
Selected Pieces. 3s. 6d. ; Cloth, 5s. 
see page 417.) 


No. 3. Twelve 
(For Contents, 


a sickness full of woes. 


ITT, PERCY.—‘ Love is 
Madrigalian Part-Song for s.S.A.T.B.B. (No. 1245 
Novello’s Part-song Book.) 3d. 
—** Bluebells.” Song. 1s. 6d. 


|” ieee MABEL. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 240 contains the 
S following music in both notations: ‘‘ Bird-Song” 
Unison Song. Coittn TayLor. ‘‘ Mother’s Song.” 


(May. ) 
Lapy ARTHUR HILL. 14d. 


Unison Song. 
CHUBERT, F.—Litany for All Souls’ Day. Arranged 
S for S.A.T.B. by SEYMOUR DICKER. 2d. 








nison 


s for 
) 2s. 


weet 
slo's 












ELBY kb. LUARD-.—‘‘The days when we gathered 
the daisies.” Two-part Song. (No. 159, Novello’s 
Two-part Songs.) 14d. 


MITH, H. ARNOLD.— 
Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 


“Come back.” Song for 


ULLIVAN, A.—‘‘ The Beleaguered.” Four-part Song. 


Arranged for s.a.T.B. by HAROLD Brooke. (No. 
1238, Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 2d. 
HORNE, E. H.—Sonata in F minor. (No. 430, 
Original Compositions for the Organ.) 3s. 
ONIC SOL-FA SERIES.—Edited by W. G. 
McNAUGHT: 
No. 2035. ‘‘ Rest, dearest, rest.” Part-song for 
T.T.B.B. J. KUCKEN. 14d. 
, 2036. ‘* Evening and Morning.” Anthem. 
Str HERBERT OAKELEY. 1d. 
, 2037. ‘*Theme sublime of endless praise.” 
Chorus from ‘‘Jephtha.” HANDEL. 14d. 
» 2038. ‘Spirit of Night.” Eight-part Song. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 4d. 
, 2042. ‘*The Frog.” Humorous Part-song 


for T.T.B.B. ERNEST NEWTON. 14d. 


—‘* Missa Euge Bone.” For Six Voices. 


YE, 
TT" Kaited by R. R. TERRY. 2s. 
\ TESLEY, S. S. 

A.T.T.B. 2d. 


—‘* Blessed is the Man.” Anthem for 


German 


JOHN E.—‘‘ The little sandman.” 
To. 1224, Novello’s 


Wy 
Volkslied, arranged for s.A.T.B.  (~ 
Part-song Book.) 3d. 


— C. LEE.—Te Deum and Jubilate in F. 
3d 





MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


The post of Sub-Organist will shortly be vacant. Salary £100 per 
annum, Applic ations, stating age and experience, to be sent by June 3, 
to The Organist, Cathedral, Mi inchester, from whom particulars can be 
obtained. 


TUDENT-TEACHER.—VIOLINIST with 

_ knowledge of piano WANTED in School of Music near London. 
1 opportt unity for young gentleman to study and learn teaching 
iness with view to permanency. Small premium, salary to com- 
State qualifications, age, &c., to . A., c/o Novello & Co, 
Wardour Street, London, W. 








Lid., 160, 


AND 











fOICE- P RODUCTION SINGING. 
Advertiser desires to meet y« ung gentleman to train as Teacher 
of Sir ng at College of Music, London. Splendid opening. Premium 
450. Address, first instance, B., 74, Abinger Road, Bedford Park, W. 
LTO REQUIRED (Voluntary) for West-End 
* Church. Quarterly expenses 25s. allowed, Apply, G. N., c/o 





Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
RGAN PEDALS TO PIANOS. — Effective, 
reliable, and cheap. Bond-fide testimonials from eminent organists. 


One shop-soiled set £3. Rossiter Bros., U ubvidge, 


RAND AZSOLIAN ORCHEST RELLE ORGAN. AN. 


17 Stops. Italian walnut case. 27 Records. Sacrifice £45. 
, Marina, St. Leonards, 











R. B., 





NEW EDITION (1912). 


A 
HANDBOOK OF EXAMINATIONS 
IN MUSIC 
6oo0 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 
ERNEST A. DICKS, 


Fevttow or THe Rovat Co__ece or ORGANISTS. 








The scope of this book covers the whole ground of theoretical 
examinations in music. It supplies an invaluable equipment to candi- 
dates entering for the various Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge 
held periodically throughout the country, and it will be found extremely 
useful to those who are preparing for the higher grades of Diploma and 
Degree Examinations. 

The book is therefore very comprehensive. 
questions and answers in Theory, Harmony, C 
Fugue, Acoustics, Musical History, Organ Construction, 
Training. 

By no means the least valuable part of the volume is that section, 
consisting of upwards of one hundred pages, which contains reprints o1 
past examination papers set by the Associz uted Bos ard, Trinity College, 
and the Incorporated Society of Musicians ; the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, Durham, and Edinburgh; The Royal Academy of 
Music, The Royal College of Music, The Roy: al College of Organists, 
and The College of Preceptors. The advantage of hi wing so many 
specimens of these actual examination papers within one cover is too 
obvious to need further comment or commendation, 


PREFACE TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

The author desires to acknowledge his great indebtedness to the 
authorities of the London University ; the Royal Academy of Music ; 
the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music ; The Royal C ollege of Organists ; Trir nity College of 
Music, London; and the Incorpor: ated Society of Musicians, for their 
kindness in allowing him 7 ‘ery copies of their latest Examinz ation 
Papers in Parts II. and . of his Handbook, in order that he might 
present their latest jn requirements. E.A.D 


Its range includes 
yunterpoint, Form, 
and Choir 


Price, CLoru, THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
THe QUESTIONS (separately), Price ONE SHILLING. 


London: NoveLLto AND Company, Limited. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES. 





SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


4s. 4 
Two Lines .. ° 30 
Three Lines a ° 34 
For every additional Line © 010 
One inch (displayed) © 10 oO 
Half a Column 20 
A Column .. ee ee es + -» @€ 8 6 


A Page eo os ee se on eo 7 20 © 
Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 


A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W., 
not later than 

FRIDAY, JUNE 


2]. 


(First Post.) 
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SERENADE 
SMALL ORCHESTRA 
PERCY PITT. 


(Op. 39.) 
CONTENTS: 


FOR 


. Allegretto scherzando. 3. Intermezzo, 
Alla marcia. 4. Pizzicato. 
Alla Gavotta. 

~ s. d 
Fut. Score ‘ es os . +» to 6 
StrRinG Parts . : ‘ ee 5 6 
Wino Parts ; ‘ -- 9 6 
PIANOFORTE SOLO as - es . 08 © 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
From the opening Allegretto scherzando—a particularly fresh and 


blithesome se cli mn—t to the concluding Gavotte and Musette, the music 


runs a simple, melodious course. . . . The work is conceived throughout 
in a joyous mood, but the composer, by his deft use of rhythms, never 
allows the hearer to experience any sense of sameness. 
STANDARD. 
On many occ asions Mr. Percy Pitt has proved his versatile musical 
gifts, but rarely have er ad been indicated in a more attractive way and 
with such a pleasant vein of fancy as in his “‘ Serenade. These five 
sketches are like ittle water-colours in their lightness of design and 
delicacy of hue, and appeal to the imagination because of their un- 
pretentious, simple, yet inte resting character. 
DAILY GRAPHIC, 
scored one of the most brilliant successes of the 
It has everything in its favour—melody, piquant orchestration, 
d cle ver musicianship. 


[he ‘* Serenade 


DAILY MAIL. 
It is a work which should be immensely popular. 


DAILY NEWS. 


Ihe Suite as a whole made very pleasant hearing, and should prove 
popular with conductors of small orchestras. 
SUBBAY TIMES. 
Its melodiousness, clearness, and deft orchestration make it delightful 
' 
hearir 


Nove.tL_o anp Company, Limited. 


JUST BEFORE BED-TIME 
SIX LITTLE SONGS FOR GOOD CHILDREN 
Tue Worps ry 
ELPHINSTONE THORPE 
Tue Music sy 


J. M. CAPEL 


London : 


1. Stilton Hall. 
2. A kipper ar d his slipper. | 


. Robin's Reward | 


4. Greedy Grub, the Spider. 
5. A mouse in the moon, 
6. Wise Mrs. Rabbit. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 
Or Singly, One Shilling each net. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


FOUR 
SHAKESPERIAN PART-SONGS 


(unaccompanied), 


COMPOSED BY 


LiZA LEHMANN. 

1. I KNOW A BANK. 
WHEN ICICLES HANG 
TELL ME, 

a Us 


BY THE WALL. 
1S FANCY BRED‘ 
‘DER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 


WHERE 


COUNTRY DANCE TUNES 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Set. 


Ser I. 
Brighton Camp. We won't e o home till morning, 
Galopede. Speed the Plough. 


Ribbon Dance. 


Pop goes the Weasel. 
The Butterfly. 


The Flowers of Edinburgh. 
Ser II. 

Haste to the Wedding. 

Hunt the Squirrel. 


Nancy’s Fancy. 
Bonnets so Blue. 


The Triumph. Tink-a-Tink. 
Step and fetch her (or Follow Three meet (or Pleasures of the 
your Lovers). . : Town). 
Ser Ill. 


Rufty Tufty. 


aay Pluck Pears. 
Parson's Farewell 


utney — 
ree. 


Mage ona The Glory of the West. 
The Fine Companion, Saint Martin's. 
Newcastle. Hey, boys, up go we. 
Gathering Peascods. Grimstock. 
Oranges and Lemons. The Beggar Boy. 
Dull Sir John. 

Ser IV. 
Chestnut, or Dove's Figary. Staines Morris. 
The Black Nag. Amarillis. 


Cheerily and Merrily. Black Jack. 

Ten Pound Lass. — 

Nonesuch, or A la Mode de France. ly Lady Cullen. 

Dargason, or Sedany. London is a fine Town (or Watton 
Goddesses. Town's end). 

New Bo-Peep, or Pickadilla. The Twenty-Ninth of May. 


THE COUNTRY. DANCE BOOK 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


| 


Part I. Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets I. 
and 

Part II. Containing a description, &c., of the Dances in Sets III. 
and 1V 


Price, Paper Covers, Two Shillings and Sixpence each Part. 
Cloth, Three Shillings and Sixpence each Part. 


NovE.LLo anp Company, Limited. 


SOLEMN MELODY 


COMPOSED BY 


H. WALFORD DAVIES. 


London : 


ORCHESTRA. 


FULL 

s. d, 
Fut. Score os > 
StrrinGc Parts .. oe 7 o Bg 
Wino Parts... : 3 9 

STRINGS ANI) ORGAN, 
Score ee ee , . - - - 2 
Srrinc Parts .. : es = . _ 
OrGan.. ‘ = ‘ - 6 
PIANOFORTE SoLo ‘ “ as it e 2 & 
OrGAN SoOLo ‘ as , es 1 6 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE ae os « €§ 
(In the Press.) 

VIOLONCELLO A 


ND PIANOFORTE .. - “ s 6s 


Noveur 


Just Published. 


London: o AND Company, Limited. 





No. 81, NOVELLO’s Music PRIMERS. 


THREE-PART STUDIES 
FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS AND LADIES’ CHOIRS, 
BY 
HUGH BLAIR, 
WITH PREFACE AND DIRECTIONS FOR PRACTICE 
BY 


JAMES BATES. 





Price Ninepence, 


n: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Price Ninepence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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ES ANTHEMS CANTIONES SACRA: 


— MUSICAL SETTINGS OF THE 


TRINITYTIDE. ROMAN LITURGY 


ning, 
EDITED BY 


‘Dom SAMUEL GREGORY OULD, 














' COMPLETE LIST. 


eens Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. 
‘Almighty and everlasting God . Gibbons 14d. | 
of the Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3) 
P. Tchaikovsky 2d. | 33, Apgeste Fipetes. The complete Text (8 verses) with a 
Ascribe unto the Lord .. . . .* S.S. Wesley 4d. | ~ Prelude by Dr. F. E. Gladstone, and varied Accompani- 
Baeld, Coe baa a .. . . - E. bs a 4 ments by H. B. Collins, Dom Samuel G. Ould, Sir 
jover P ae . .* » Darnby 19d. Walter Parratt, Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, Dr. C. W. 
— a another .° we Sane a ~ % Evssee, William Sewell, Dr. A. E. Tozer, and S. P. 
y' oe rthur rey 3d. V ing a ae ; as se ‘ S. 
"Blessed angel spirits en to the Trinity) .. P. Tchaikovsky 14d. en © N : 
‘Blessed is the man F a John Goss 4d. 4- ADORAMUS TE, CHRISTE .. es ; ne Mozart 2d. 
Blessing and glory sn : ex a Boyce 14d. | 22 ADOREMUS (for Benediction) “a . F.E. Gladstone ad. 
*Blessing, glory on ; ‘ i. Bach 6d. 2. Aporemus (Motet) C. W. Pearce 6d. 
ee fue oe “° “s ° 1S ot 3d. ro. ALMA REDEMPTORIS Maran W. Sewell 2d. 
« « * . . 4c . ~ . , 
‘God so loved the world .. : : "Matthew Kingston 14d. 56. ANGELUS AD VIRGINEM én .. SG. Ould 3d. 
Grant, O Lord as as om _ ae Mozart 14d, | 4% Ave Maria, Op. 12, S.S.A.A. .. J. Brahms 6d. 
= ae ibe - a“ es - et Field 2d. | 42. Ave Maria oa Edward Elgar 3d. 
ail, gladdening Light . .C. Martin 4d. . , . ort Parsi 2 
‘Tatton He in tears that soweth (s. S.A. ), i in Key of A F. Hiller 14d. 33 an =o ie “a ae s 3d. 
*He in tears that soweth (s.s.A. di in Key of A flat F. Hiller rfd.| 55° AVE Maria .. ry 7 : yor ae od. 
"Holy, holy, holy .. ee a Crotch 3d. | 43. AVE Maris STELLA .. ‘ Edward Elgar 3d. 
Holy, Lord God Almighty oa és .. Thomas Bateson 4d. | 27, Ave Maris STELLA .. S. P. Waddington 6d. 
)K - et a rin’ deellings 7. = 7 = F. ws ¢ 45. Ave Recina Ca:torum S. Ould 2d. 
*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) . . 2 Tehaikebeky 14d. | 7? Ave Recina CELoRuM —.. . W. Sewell ad. 
36. Ave Verum (Sol-fa, 1rd.) .. - . Edward Elgar 2d. 


*Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 


P. Tchaikovsky 2d. 7. Ave VERUM Healey Willan 2d. 


I, ‘ 
Jam Alpha and Omega .. “n +e . Ch. Gounod 3d. | 26. Benepicra eT VENERABILIS - . F.E. Gladstone 6d. 
lam Alpha and Omega .. as +e J. Stainer 14d. y 

Il, 1am Alpha and Omega xe es a | J. Varley Roberts 3d 6. Benepiction Service (Unison) .. af ti S. Ould 3d. 
I beheld, and lo! .. “ me = Blow 6d. | 59 Benepiction Service (Unison) .. on .. R. R. Terry 3d. 
I know that the Lord is great oe ‘ i F. Ouseley t4d. | 9. Benepicrion Service (Unison) .. John E. West 3d. 
Isawthe Lord .. “s “s . .° J. Stainer 6d. | 32, Benepiction Service (Four-part) Agnes Zimmermann 2d. 

I will magnify i ° an _ tii J. Shaw 3d. > M. H. Eslav 
I will sing of Thy power | a” es - Greene 4d. 48. Bone Pastor . on ae 26 ee a — od, 
‘I will sing of Thy power on ‘ na A. Sullivan 14d. | 38- Curistus Factus Est Felice Anerio 2d. 
« = — red the Lord ss ; oe = ae * 29. Compiine Hymn . S. Ould 3d. 

n humobie fal ee oe ° ee 2 varrett I . y sc a 
F Jewry is God known .. ins :  ° -_ Whitfeld aid. = z a aa ing Grenanriom a (Mote) P. + ne ne - 
nsweet consent .. os ; a .H. Thorne 3d. | 5% . dn zanmuan * a se pang incl 
Inthe fear of the Lord .. ; ‘ me Varley Roberts - 3. Deus MIseEREATUR .. oe > ..  F. E. Gladstone 6d. 
Let the peace of God = a ‘ss aa J. Stainer 4d. 47. DextTera Domini W. Sewell 2d. 
. Ch. Gounod ad. 


tight of the world E. Elgar 34. 34. Domine Satvum Fac inG.. 


*Lord of all power and might rs i “‘illiam Mason 14d. — 
Lord of all power and might (Men' sV ices) = J. Barnby 2d. | 30 Domine Sacvum Fac E. , Silas 2d. 
lord, we pray Thee... .. .H. A. Chambers 14d.] 12. Domine Satvum Fac i A. E. Tozer 2d. 
ae ra = ifs ie = J — — _ 177 Hac Digs as és ..  F. E. Gladstone 3d. 
Ojoyful Light .. ‘ ; - B. Tours ad. 7- Hopie Sanctus Reeecses s , ..Peter Philips 4d. 
— Jr — . . : . . nee _— - 60. IxTenpe Voct OraTionis ME#.. mR Edward Elgar ed. 
Gussendess .. * ~ ‘3 = — 2a. 49. Laupa Sion .. as - - R. O. Y. Cahahorra ad. 
O taste and see ; ec A. H. Mann 3d. | 2 Litany or Loretro, THE.. F, E. Gladstone 6d. 
O where shall wisdom be found ? Pee ss Boyce 6d. | 44. Litany or Loretro, THE.. ‘ S. G. Ould 2d. 
ae my wents, O lend =. = .. —-. Arnold D. Caley sid} 05, MacmricatinA .. .. .. -. F. Ei Gladsone Od. 
Rejoice in the Lord a Me oe if G. C. Mortin 6d. 31. Macniricat in E flat William Sewell 4d. 
} what love hath the Father . - ae Mendelssohn 14d.] 1. Macwniricat in B flat se 3 E. Silas 6d. 
tape dR x y : oy “o> re 28. MacGniricatinD .. os : - E, Silas 1s, 
— me Thy way ae i .. W.H. Gladstone rd. | 15+ MISERERE in F tess F. E. Gladstone 3d. 
y The = A, “ “ - bs Beem 4 4 16, Miserere in F sharp minor . FE. Gladstone 6d. 
The Lord i is my Shepherd 3 - se . A. i Shaw =< 25. - oe — ae = (Hi wie by V eae - 
e Lord will comfort Zion - on “ H. Hiles 6d. . oOcTOR OpTiIME otet é* alestrina 3d. 
a — me the path of life .. We Alan Gray ode ‘. O Rex Gor (Edited by J. V arley Robe rts) S. Webbe ad. 
w i weet pe sll — .. or ~ © & _ 19. O Satutaris Hostia os .. FF. E. Gladstone ad. 
Whatsoever is born of God... be ok H. Oakeley 3d. | 58- O Vos Omnes Qui TRANSITIS PER eV 1am —_— Sebastian Duron 3d. 
Whocan comprehend Thee... sie os Mozart 3d. | 41. O Vos Omnes gui TRANsiTIS PER ViAM T. L. de LaVittoria 3d. 
39. Panis ANGELICUs (Italian, 18th Century?) Edited by S. Ould 3d. 


bas 2 o W. Sewell ad. 
66 , » OC ra 51. Reina Cari = 4 ee ; .. A. Hollins 2d. 
| H E 4 
LU TE SERIES 8 Reoina Ce... ‘ ‘ .. W. Sewell ad. 
RESPONSES AT a AND Or Fick. Ha rer by S. Ould 3d. 
y 
J. Blow 4d. 


46. RECORDARE 


ta4a Almighty God, Who hast promised .. H. Elliot Button 1d, | ™+ 
35. SALVATOR MuNv1 





1244b Grant to us, Lord .. “* as -. H. Elliot Button 1d. = ‘ 

"rb Let Thy merciful ears pie ay ay A. R. Gaul rd. | 2+ Satve, Recina in E + os . R. L. de Pearsall 3d. 

22 O God, Who hast prepared i ie A. R.Gaul 2d. | Save, REGINA Schubert 2d. 

69 Teach me Thy way .. a fi is Frank L. Moir 93d. 5. Sarve, Recina i. W. Sewell ad. 

t24¢ We humbly beseech Thee .. F .. H. Elliot Button 3d. 18. Save, REGINA S. P. Waddington 4d. 

* Auttans enanled thes PEATE 21. TANnTuM ErGo bat : F. E. Gladstone 2d. 
us (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-/a, 1d. to 2d. each. 37- VirGaAM VirtuTis Tua .. - - Leonardo Leo 4d 

“wees NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Luurep. Loxnvox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 
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THE CHANT COMMUNION SERVICE. 


WITH SUITABLE HYMNS 
ARRANGED BY 


Tue Rev. C. W. A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Creed and Gloria in Excelsis have been arranged in verses and pointed both for Anglican and 
Gregorian chanting, and set to appropriate chants. 
Suitable for village or small choirs, and mission services, or for congregations without the aid 
of a choir. 
LIST OF HYMNS AND TUNES. 


First Line. Author. Tune. Composer, 
Accept ouralms ae a ... Cherry Hinton Pon .. G. B. Lissant. 
According to Thy gracious ‘Word . mn ee Montgomery ... St. John’s, Westminster ... J. Turle. 
Eucharist , oe Jo E. West. 
Bread of the world, in mercy broken ... Bishop Heber ... | Hoye Chant, No. ry 
Jam lucis 
Faith of our fathers ! living still ... .. F. W. Faber { — — a a ne y ae 
Father, see Thy children bending at Thy 
throne... W. B. Trevelyan .. Forward _ “ ..» Dean Alford. 
Lord, knowing y Thy love and Thy parting 
command . we .. W. Wade ons ... The Good een .» J. Barnby. 
O God of Mer rey, God of Might yi u. J. Keble pes +» Refreshment ... - ... G. M. Garrett. 
Remember Me ; show forth My death ... 5S. J. Stone ee ... Gadsden ahs ws ... F. B. Townend. 
See, Father, Thy beloved Son _... .. W. H. H. Jervois ... Henman ae aed ... W. Henman. 
When children saw Thee coming, Lord ... R. F. Smith... ... Burrator Sa sol .» C. W. A. Brooke, 





PRICE FOURPENCE. 


Loxpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Louwtep. 





NOI ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
TOGETHER WITH THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS. 


EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 


COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.Litt. 


(ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). (Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s). 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, M.A., Mus.D. | GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus.D. 
(Precentor of Eton). | (Organist of St. Paul’s). 
, . ww . il, 
WORDS ONLY. —e “2 
No. 51. With Superimposed notes. pe 8vo 2 6 4 6 
No. 61. With Prosody signs. Imperial 32mo .. ro 20 
No. 62. With Prosody signs. Demy 8vo (li arge type) 2 6 46 
No. 71. With Varied type. Imperial 32mo ro 20 
No. 72. With Varied type. Demy 8vo (large type) 2 6 4 6 
Pur Cc . ~. . y ° loth. Red Basil. 
NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. oS oe 
No. 81. For Cathedral use, ‘‘ The St. Paul's Cathedral Chant Book,” Revised Edition. F'cap 4to r 6 20 30 
No. 81a. Ditto ditto Post 4to 2 6 3 0 4 6 
No. 82. For Parish Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than D. F'cap 4to r 6 20 30 
No. 82a. Ditto ditto Post 4to 2 6 3 0 4 6 
No. 83. For Village Church use, no Treble recitation note higherthanC. F'cap 4to r 6 20 3 0 
No, 83a. Ditto ditto Post 4to 26 3 0 4 6 





PSALTER AND CHANTS COMBINED. 


No. 53. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 54. With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 55. With Supe rimposed notes anc i CHANT BOC IK No. 83. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 63. With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 8:1. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No, 64. With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 65. With Prosody signs and CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 73. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 74. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 3 6 5 6 
No. 75. With Varied type and CHANT os No. 83. Demy 8vo 6 5 6 


The ‘* New Cathedral Psalter, ” though founded on the old Cathedral Psalter, i isa distinct hock, ad the two 
books cannot be used together. The old Cathedral Psalter is still in circulation in all its editions, with the 
exception of No. 1, formerly published at gd. 


LONDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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NOVELLO'S 
HYMNS AND TUNES 








oke, 





(UM 


FOR 
“4 . ; © = Sy * va . 
Sunday School Anniversary Services. 
No. Set I. 
1. Come, children, on and forward Grorce C. Martin 
2. For the freshness of the morning . Lady Evan-Smitu 
>, I love to hear the story FREDERIC CLAY 
4. Come, O come! in pious lays J. STAINER 
s, Thine for ever ! God of Love .. W.C. Harvey 
6. Jesu, Whom Thy children love H. Extiot Button 
>, Sweetly o'er the meadows fair F, A. CHALLINOR 
3, Would you gain the best in life es -. C, J. May 
go. On our way rejoicing WALTER B. errs BERT 
to. Now the daylight goes away ee Apcock 
SEI T Il. 

; Again the morn of gladness . J. STAINER 
2 The Angels’ Song AL BERTO RANDEGGER 
3, Forward, Christian children ALFRED Morrat 
4. The Golden Shore .. J. STAINER 
s, Saviour, blesséd S aviour — E. West 
6 Enter with thanksgiving : H. Cowen 
7 Man shall not live by bread alone 5. aye. A enon 
3, Stars, that on your wondrous way ; . J. STAINER 
9. The day is past and over ‘ . Josep i BARNBY 
to, God will take care of you .. Frances R. HAVERGAL 





Set III. 


. We march, we march, to victory 

. Hark! hark! the organ loudly pei als 
», O what can little hands dc »? 5 

4. While the sun is shining 

I love to hear the story 

. The roseate hues of early dawn 


JosepuH BaRNBY 
GEorGE J. Bennett 
H. Ex.tiot Buttron 
. ADAMS 
H. . GAUNTLETT 
A. SULLIVAN 

A. S. Cooper 


on 


7. Lord, Thy children guide and ore 

3. In our work and in our play ‘ an ee F. WESTLAKE 
9. The Beautiful Land ee “ ire .. J. STAINER 
1. Gentle Jesus, meek and mi iid. as - -. J. STAINER 


3oth Notations, price Fourpence per Set. 


Words only, 5s. per 100. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


TEN HYMNS (¢r t) 
WITH TUNES 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND FOR CHILDREN'S FESTIVALS. 
(Suitable also for Flower Services or Sunday School Festivals.) 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED ‘BY 
Joun Strainer, Georce Etvey, 
Mavunper, and H. D. Wertron. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
A. M. Goopnart, J. H. 


Evitep sy W. L. R. McCLUER (Organist of St. Paul's, Canonbury). 


Staff Notation, price Threepence. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Threepence. 


TEN HYMNS ¢r 1) 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


G. C. Martin, F. H. Cowen, J. Lancran, S. Smitu, 
J. STAINER, AND OTHERS. 


A. SULLIVAN, 


R. McCLUER (Organist of St. Paul's, Canonbury). 


Epirep sy W. L. 





Staff Notation, price Threepence. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Threepence. 
Words only, Five Shillings per 100, each Set. 


— yr . re 
TEN HYMNS (er ut) 
NATIONAL HYMNS AND TUNES FOR CHILDREN'S USE. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
G. C. Martin, H. Wacrorp Daviss, J. H. Maunper, 

J. Barnsy, Freperick Cray, C. Harrorp Lioyp, Joun E. West, 
H, Davan Wetton, B. Tours. 


Evirep sy W. L. R. McCLUER (Organist of St. Paul's, Canonbury). 


The Ten Hymns, complete, price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
Words only, Three Shillings per 100. 





London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


COMPOSITIONS 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantas. 








ORGAN. 
Two Organ Sketches . 2s. od. net. 
Two Short Pieces— 

Larghetto in F ee _ - : ‘ ) 

Pastorale in A [= od. » 
Andantino in G flat’. : 1s. 6d. ,, 
Second Set of Six Original Pieces— 

No. 7. Prelude in A 6d 

8. Andante in F as om 
»» 9 Adagio in D flat oa 1s. od. , 
ro. Andante Pastorale in G ee 6d 
», 11» Minuet and Trio .. a eT si =i »s 
»» 12. Toccata in A major ‘ 1s. 6d. ,, 
PIANOFORTE. 
Capriccio in FE major .. 2s. od. net. 
Three Musical Sketches— 

Entitled : Summer, Autumn, and Winter 2s. od. ,, 
Gavotte in D “ es oe 2s. od. ,, 
Romance and M azurka. 2s. od. ,, 

ANTHEMS. 
If ye love Me (Whitsuntide). Four Voices 3d. 
I will ma agnify Thee i. hitsuntide).. a ‘6 3d, 
Do, ) Tonic Sol-fa 1}d. 
I was glad (Festiv -. sid 3d. 
Do. ( Do ) Tonic Sol- fa i ad. 
O how amiable. Soprano Solo and C horus 4d. 
Communion Services in E major. Four Voices. od. 
Jo. in G. For Men’s Voices only od. 


Limited. 


London : NOVELLO AND Company, 








‘Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service.”"— Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 

** Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—/usical Times, April 1, 1891. 

“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use.”"— 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 

Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


&e. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. Staff Tonic 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest 3d. 2d. 
While the earth remaineth 3d, 2d. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord 3d. ad, 
SERVICES. 
Service In G 1/6 1S. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. 3d. 2d. 
Benedicite, omnia Conn ad. ad, 
Benedictus ad. ad, 
Jubilate ‘ 3d. 2d. 
Office for the Holy Commenion 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. ad. ad, 
Amen ditto 1d. 1d, 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. ad, 
Service 1n CHant Form (No. 1) 1S. 8d, 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 3d. ad, 
Office for the Holy Communion 6d. 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. ad, 
Te Deum in B flat . se 3d. ad, 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc Quatly Unison) “ 3d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D > 3d. ad, 
RGAN. 
Voix Séraphique (for Recitals) se 2/- 
CHURCH CANTATA, 
1/6 1S. 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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NOW ISSUED AS A NET BOOK. 


ADDITIONAL HYMNS [32 
WITH TUNES em 


FOR USE WITH 


HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN Pie 





Tonic So 
OR ANY OTHER CHURCH HYMNAL. 
A 
. . . . . F¢ 
272 pages, Imperial 16mo. Cloth Boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. WITH 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, Two Shillings and Sixpence. = 
Hymns only, Imperial 32mo, Cloth Boards, One Shilling. 
Hymns only, medium 32mo, diamond type, cloth, 4d. ; paper, 3d. 
Orga 


Complete edition, bound with HyMNs ANCIENT AND MODERN (Quarto), 6s. 6d. net. 


THI 


As its name implies, this book is designed for use with, and sot in place of, other Church Hymnals. FOR 7 


For this reason the Hymns are numbered from 801, so that the numbers may not interfere with the use of any other hymn book, no other 












Church hymn book having as many as even seven hundred hymns. Each hymn has its own distinctive tune, and no hymn or tune in this work is 
found in Hymns Ancient and Modern (Old Edition), so that with the two books no duplication occurs. 
LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
i rT: 1: FOR TE. 
SHORT PRELUDES | NOVELLO’S 
rom THE CLASSICAL SONGS 
(; VoL. II 1. 
ORGAN _ | ; 
CONTE N Ts Ss. 
These Short Preludes are intended intended for use chiefly as Introductory | Art thou troubled (Dove sei) .. Handel. 
Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where | But the Lord is mindful of His own .. Mendelssohn. 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. They | Butterfly, The es . ; Cornelius. k 
occupy in performance from about one to two minutes. Courage es ee Schubert. 
—_—— Dawn, gentle flower , W. Sterndale Bennett 
NO. 300K I. Erlaf-lake .. a ; Schubert. 
1. Andante Grazioso aa sas _ a Thomas Adams Fishermaiden, T he - Schubert. 
2. Andante .. ea es - - es W. G. Alcock | Full-orbed Moon, The .. Schubert. 
3. Largamente 7 me oi es .. George J. Bennett Good-night, my dearest child Brahms. Tonic Sol 
4 Andante Religioso - os ee -. Myles B. Foster How beautiful are the feet _ ee Handel. 
5. Andantino aa ae re ae Alfred Hollins I will sing of Thy great mercies Mendelssohn. 
6. Adagio Cantabile ae ~ a i Alfred Hollins | In May ; , Schumann. 
7. Larghetto es re a a ae Charles J. May | Joy of Spring, The (F riblingslie d) Mendelssohn. 
8. Andante con Moto -_ sit a John E. West | Know'st thou the land ?.. Schubert. 
9 Andantino qual Allegretto as tas ns ohn E. West Lay of the imprisoned huntsma an Schubert. Tl 
10. Andante .. a Be .. W. Wolstenholme Let the bright Seraphim - . Handel. 
—_ Little Sandman, The - Brahms. 
‘foe Il. | Lord of our being Gorge nel petto) .. - Handel. 
1. AndanteconMoto ..  ..  ..  ..  ThomasAdams | Memory, A -- Brahms. | 
2. Con Moto cig ii one re W.G. Alcock | Morning Song .. - Mendelssohn. LET 
3 Moderato swe we ee~ OH AL Chambers | Nazareth .. . Gounod. 
4 Marziale, poco Lento .. - - -. Myles B. Foster Nymphs and Shepherds Purcell. 
5. Moderato ae a ia pn Alfred Hollins | OQ: my love's like the red, red rose Schumann. 
6. Andantino se ss 7 es rs Alfred Hollins | O rest in the Lord , Mendelssohn. 
7. Adagio .. Ms .. Charles J. May | Q think of me .° Cornelius. 
8 “Hymnus”—Andante e Sostenuto .. - John E. West | Ode to Joy ° Schubert. 
9 Andante Serioso ae ae a Ee ohn E. West | Oft in my dreams vn Cornelius. 
10, Adagio .. a pa es ze .. W. Wolstenholme | Qh! ha ad I Jubal’s lyre .. es Handel. 
a Out over the Forth mm Schumann. 
Boox III. Peace ; ‘ - ue Schubert. } 
1. Moderatoe Legato .. oi oa se Thomas Adams Sandman, T he . ‘ a Schumann. ; 
2. Moderato aa an om ja W. G. Alcock Sing, Maiden, sing . és W. Sterndale Bennett. & 
3. Andante con Moto .. or ne .. George J. Bennett | Smiling dawn of happy di ays Handel. 
4 Andante .. ae ae .. H. A. Chambers Spring advancing (F riihlingsgls ube) Mendelssohn. 
5. Grazioso molto Espressivo x .. Myles B. Foster Swallow's flying west, The .. . Brahms. 
6. ‘Song without emma’ "—Con 0 Moto ae Alfred Hollins | Trout, The +s we ‘ Schubert. 
7. Andante .. 7 ia Alfred Hollins | Violets é vs Cornelius. A 
8 Andante Dolente ol mm i ‘a ohn E. West | Wanderer’s Night-Song.. Schubert. 
9 Andante Pastorale we o- ee ee ohn E. West Voice Parts, in Staff and Tonic Sol- fa Notations, with Pianoforte 
so, Adagio .. ee ee ee .. W. Wolstenholme Accompaniment. 
Price One Shilling each Book. Prick OnE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 












London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 





AND CHORUS BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
With HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION — bescond ners migahnnl : a 
: ar ae ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ccengrneag BY THE MUSIC BY ” 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY JULIUS HARRISON. 


THE MUSIC BY “ae 
AU y Price One Shilling. 
J. H. MAUNDER. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 5s. per 100. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings. nis 


Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. ; Words oniy, ros. per 100 ; String Parts, price gs. ; S EK E D-TI M E A N D H A RV EST 


Wind Parts, 14s. 6d. 
FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


A GOLDEN HARVEST bY 





FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS JOHN E. WEST. 
WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION Site Dien Shillings. 


Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns. 


THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY . ; 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


HENRY KNIGHT nisi teetanintiniatinaiatias 
“re ese corona ‘A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 
THOMAS ADAMS, FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban's, Holborn. BY 
: FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
— Price a yay and ———. - 
~ » a ay Ss z Parts, 4s. 6d.; Full Score and Wir arts, MS. 
THE RAINBOW OF PEACE |_StePene sti rutstocant Wind Pars ms 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN TH I: GI E ANE R'S HARVEST 


Tr “y O FOR FEMALE VOICES 
THOMAS ADAMS. an 


Price One Shilling. Cc. H. LLOYD. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 








HA RVE ST TI D E Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR TH E JU BI LEE CANTATA 
SMALL ORCHESTRA FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


HUGH BLAIR. C. M. VON WEBER. 
Price One Shilling. 





Price One Shilling. Full Score, 21s. ; String Parts, 8s. ; Wind Parts, 7s. 
Words only, 5s. per 100. Orchestral Parts can be hired. Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo, 
—e ~ a . 
HARVEST CANTATA A HARVEST SONG 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
BY BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Price One Shilling. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. Wordsonly, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to Words only, 5s. per roo. 
the Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 





HYMNS, Etec. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 


Selected from THe Hymnary. Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 








LET ALL OUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE ean ae 
Harvest Hymw sy J. BARNBY. MAKE MELODY WITHIN YOUR 
Wests in we On oe om HEARTS 
Harvest Caron sy F, A, J. HERVEY. 
SOWING AND REAPING Price Twopence. 

HARVEST CAROL BY J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 
Price Twopence. Words only, 1s. per roo. O LORD OF H EAVEN, AND EARTH, 
THE JOY OF HARVEST AND SEA 

Hymn ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER. By J. BARNBY. 

Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. On Card, Price One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. 
A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By J. H. MAUNDER. By WALTER B. GILBERT. 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. Price One Penny 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100. i 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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Just Published. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
A CANTATA 
FoR BARITONE SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA. 
ENGLISH Worpbs BY 
PAUL ENGLAND. 
Tue Music py 
FRIEDRICH HEGAR 


(Op. 34). 


THE 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove.io anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


MISSA E U c E BONE 
AD SEX VOCES INEQUALES. 
AUCTORE 
CHRISTOFERO 
Epitr 
RICARDUS R. TERRY. 


TYE. 


Price Two Shillings. 


VELLO AND Company, Limited. 


Just Published, 


MISSA REGIA 


HENRI DUMONT ‘oi 1684). 


Adapted from the Version in the Solesmes Gradual, 


Witn AN ACCOMPANIMENT 
BY 


FRANCIS BURGESS. 


FOR THE ORGAN 


Price Sixpenc e. 


n: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 





TE DEUM ax» JUBILATE 
In F. 


MUSIC BY 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Prict 


THREEPENCE. 


: Novetto anp Company, 


“MUSIC 


TO 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
‘SCHOOLS AND COI 


BY 


R. DUNSTAN. 


Limited. 





THE 


COLLEGES 


USE OF 


Price One Shilling. 







London: Novetto anp Comvany, Limited. 


| CHORISTER’S AID TO 
MONOTONING 


| C. S. FOSBERY, M.A. 


Headmaster, St. John’s School, Montreal ; 
Late Choirmaster to the Church Choral Ur 
Yorks). 


tion (Howden Dez anery, 





j 
| 
| Prick THREEPENCE. 


n: Novetto anp Company, Limrrep. 


20,000 
\WEBSTER’S CHILD'S PRIMER 
THEORY OF MUSIC. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Lond yn: > Ne WELtO AND Company, all Music Sellers, 


WORKS by F. DAVENPORT, 


Professor of Harmony and ( 


Limited ; and 





‘omposition at the 


Royal Academy of Music. 
PUBLISHED unper tur AUTHORITY or tue COMMITTEE 
or THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


[ENTS OF MUSIC. 


, One Shilling 


ELEN 


Crown 


Elements of Hi irmony ony and Counterpoint. 


Crown 8vo, Two Shillir igs and Sixpence. 


INGMANS, GREEN AND Co., 309, 


PATERNOSTER Row, 


Lonpov. 





Now ‘ISSL "ED 








AS A NET BOOK. 


TECHNIQUE 


AND 


EXPRESSION 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 
experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time to 
time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to myself, 
as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my pupils to 
understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their comprehension 
of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, at the same time 
leading them to perceive the most practical means of overcoming them, 
and thus accelerating their general rate of progress. 


f 
| 


These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual sides 
of the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 
Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 
the production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable 
fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 
the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the means of 
expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety, and gradation of tone, 
the use of the pedals, e¢ cetera. 

WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 

WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Price, CLotrn, Gu, Five SHILLINGS. 





London: Novato AND Company, Limited, 
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NOVELLO’'S OCTAVO EDITION OF PART-SONGS. 


SELECTED LISTS OF RECENTLY 


PUBLISHED PART-SONGS. 





MIXED VOICES 


S.A.T.B., 


Unaccompanied or Accompaniment 
ad lib. where not otherwise indicated s 


Angelus . E. Elgar 4d. Morning Song (arr. by Brahms) . German Folk-song 
Autumn Song, An B Luz Selby 14d. My love and I (Op. 28, No. 5) -. <A. Jensen 
Beside the river (Op. 28, “No. 3) A. Jensen ad. My soul would drink those echoes (8 Parts); A. C. Mackenzie 
Black Monk, The (arr. by Rutland Boughton) Welsh Folk. -song 3d. | §News from Whydah H. Balfour Gardiner 
Bring me a golden pen .. ae H. Cowen 3d. Night softly falling = ; “a on -. G, Lewin 
Call of the breeze, Bee os _ Cliffe Forrester 14d. Nocturne, A. ms F. H. Cowen 
Cheshire Cheese, The (arr. by j. cr Bridg ce) ‘olk-song 3d. | North or South (Op. 59, ‘No. :) .. Schumann 
Chloe, that dear bewitching prude : Hes ley Willan 2d. | O tender sleep ‘ M. F. Phillips 
Come away, death (arr. by G. Shaw) rne od. One with eyes the fairest . Granville Bantock 
Come out across the heather (Op. + No. 2) A. Jonesn 3d. | §Our Island Home - caton Faning 
Come, lasses and lads (arr. by J. C. Bridge)... Folk-song 3d. Out of the darkness (8 parts) . . Granville Bantock 
sComrades’ song of hope (arr. by Percy EK. F letcher) A. Adam 2d. | Out of the silence - P _ G. Rathbone 
Crossing the bar . . Lee Williams 2d. | Out upon it C. H. H. Parry 
Cruiskeen Lawn, The (arr. by Granville Bariock) Irish Air 3d. Phillida flouts me. C. Lee Williams 
David of the White Rock (arr. by H. Evans) r Welsh Air 2d. | Pride of youth, The John E, West 
Day Dreams M. Meyer-Olbersleben 2d. Prithee, why? ee . H. H. Parry 
Death, the reaper (Op. 75» No. 6 6) Schumann 14d. | Qui Vive! ° - A. c Mackenzie 
Emer's lament for Cuchulain - by Granville Bantock) Irish Air 3d. Rest comes at eve (Op. 28, No ing ° A. Jensen 
Evening brings us home ; . F. H. Cowen 14d. Sleeping ‘ E. German 
Evening Star, The Ss. Coleridge-Taylor 14d. | §Snow, The E. Elgar 
Fairy Spring M. Meyer-Olbersle ben 2d. | Song of Fionnuala, The (arr. by Granville Bantock) Irish Air 
§Fly, singing bird . , ee Elgar 6d. | Song of love's coming, A Mackenzie 
§For Empire and for King ; Percy = Fletcher 6d. | Song of Proserpine Ss. Coleridge T aylor 
Gallant Swabian C. rye A F. Hegar 3d. | §Soul of the world (“St Cecilia’s Ds iy ) Purcell 
Gay Madcap (Op. 67, No. 2) Schumann 3d. | Spirit of night (8 parts) . Granville Bantock 
Go, song of mine (6 punt E. Elgar 6d. Spring-enchantment (5 pa arts) . . Granville Bantock 
God sends the night e R. Somerville 14d. | Stage Coach, The H. Balfour Gardiner 
Had I a cave Healey Willan ad. Storm, The (Op. 67, No. 4) .. Schumann 
Heart of the night, The ( \ccomps anied) Hubert Bath 3d. Sweet day, so cool - + ei Cc. H. H. Parry 
In praise of Neptune... os -. E. German 3d. Three Knights, The es ee oe ee E, German 
In pride of May .. se John E. West 14d. | §Three ships, The . : “Colin Taylor 
In the silent West (8 parts) Granville Bantock 4d. Throstle sings, The M. a Saget Olbersleben 
— to the Maypole (arr. hed J. “C. Bridg ge)... . Folk-song 3d. Thuringian Volkslied Abt 
Jur ban es . H. Cowen 3d. Toa bee ° , a W. Stephenson 
Kindred hearts  & L ee Williams ad. Twilight (8 pa arts) es = es C. Lee Ne illiams 
King of Thule, The (Op. 67 No. 1) . es ° Schumann 3d. When lilies are blowing (Op. 28, No. 7) Jensen 
Kitty of Coleraine (arr. by C. H. Lloyd) . Irish Air ad. When Sunday's bells did chime - ‘ ii ans Sitt 
Lee Shore, The .. ° ues oe S. Coleridge-Taylor od. When the tendrils deck the vine (Op. 28, No. » 4) -. A, Jensen 
Leprehaun, The .. Granville Bantock 4d. When you sing ‘ - Hubert Bath 
Links o’ Love, she J. B. McEwen 14d. | Where the bee sucks (arr. we G. - Shaw) es Arne 
Lullaby (Op. 4c. No. 4) (arr. by John EW est) Brahms 14d Whispers of Summer Ss. Coleridge: ‘Tay lor 
§March triumphal thunders, The (** Caractacus "’) Elgar 6d. Who ride *s for the King . . Somerville 
Men of Harlech (arr. by Rutland ae Welsh Folk- ssong 3d. Winter is past, The (arr. by E. 4 Bainton) Scotch Folk-song 
Merry time of Maying, The ae aed wemeeaed ww 4 Folk-song 3d. Wrong not, sweet Empress H. H. Parry 
Midnight by the sea ‘ A. C. Mackenzie 3d. Young May Moon, The (arr. by Cc. H. Lloyd) Irish Air 
MA LE VO I C E S - B.B., Unaccompanied or Accompaniment ad /ié, 
where not otherwise indicated 

Alexander (Humorous) (T. eat A. “) T.B.B.) A. H. Brewer 2d. Lullaby (Op. 49, No. 4) (arr. by John E, Wi est) Brahms 
§Bacchanalian Chorus . A J. W. Elliott 4d. Lullaby, A (tT. (or A.) T.B.B.) . C. Lee Williams 
Battle Song Laurent : Rillé 3d. Mad Dog, The. wr (a. T. B.B, ‘y -. C.H.H. Parry 
toy, The (Humorous) (r. (or A. tT. B.B. :) A. H. Brewer 3d. Marching (Op. 41, No. Ng” “aed ‘ Brahms 
Duncan Gray (7.T.B.) A. wl. Richardson 3¢. Night March, The (Op. 62, No. 1) -- Schumann 
Early one morning (arr. b by , * Dunhill) ie T.B.B.) Folk-song ed. Orpheus. Humorous (a.T. 'B. B.) C. H. H. Parry 
Evening Song : Laurent de Rillé 3d. Pibroch of Donuil Dhu .. . . Granville Bantock 
Festival Song . Granvilie Bantock 4d. Piper o’ Dundee .. . Granville Bantock 
Glories of our blood and state, The . Granville Bantock 3d. Softly fall the shades of evening ve arranged) . ‘ Hatton 
Hymn to Harm< “ed Laurent de Rillé 4d. Soldier, rest .. A. Somervell 
Laird 0’ Cockpe: . Granville Bantock 4d. Song of Freedom (Op. 62, No. 2) .. Schumann 
Lament, A (arr. 4 H. Elliot Button) . .. German Folk-song 2d. Song of the Quarrymen (rT. solo) L ry de Rillé 
Land of the leal, The (arr. by H. Ellic ‘t Button) Scotch Air ed. That very wise man. Humorous (A. T. B.B.).. . H. Parry 

Lass of Richmond Hill, The (a. (or T.) T.B.B.) H. Brewer 3d. There was an old man. Humorous (tT. (or A.) T.B.B. i) 
Let the hills resound (arranged) ‘ Brinley Richards 4d. . H. Brewer 
Little Sandman, The (arr. by John E. Ww est) (r. (or A.) T.B.B.) United are we (Op. 41, No. ee Brahms 
German Folk-song 3d §Viking Song . ‘ Julius Harrison 
Lotus flower, The (Op. 33, No. 3) Schumann 2d. | Walpurga (Op. 30) . Hegar 
Lucifer in starlight (6 parts) a ..Granville Bantock 6d. | Ware, Wire! C. Lee Williams 


FEMALE VOICES 


.- Scotch Air 

W. Wolstenholme 
E. German 

e C. Marks 

A. C. Mackenzie 

Ss. a Taylor 


Annie Laurie (arr. by C. Macpherson) 

Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, The 
Beauteous morn 

Blow, ye gentle breezes a parts unac comp. ) 
Farth and M an, The. ‘ 
Encinctured with a twine of leaves 


Evening Song (2 parts) . Ireland 
Fall of the leaf, The (Op. 43 3, No. 2) (2 parts) Schumann 
mm Sun is dying, The Hiller 


Forest Fay, The (Op. 69, No. 2) (4 pz arts und sccomp.) Schum: ann 
be fathom five (2 parts) “ ‘ . Ireland 


Golden slumbers (2 parts) y H. Brewer 
Good-night M. F. Phillips 
Good-night, belove d (arranged, 1 unacc somp. - Pinsuti 


In midst of ocean (Op. gt, No. 6) (6 parts unace omp. ) Schumann 
In the warm blue weather (4 parts sree ) . Colin Taylor 
It is not always Ma ay es . Pinsuti 
eae roses (Op. 29, No. 2) . Schumann 
wove-song, A. ‘Accompaniment for Harp (or Pianoforte), 
Violin and Violoncello . oe ranville Bantock 
Lullaby (Op. 49, No 4) (arra ange d) Brahms 
Ditto (2 parts) oe Brahms 


where not otherwise indicated ). 


ly HREE-PART (S.S.A.) and with Accompaniment 


Maiden of the “‘ Fleur de Lys” (arranged, unaccomp.) 
E. / 


. Sydenham 


Mermaid, The (Op. 69, No. 5) (5 yam unacc a ) Schumann 
Pixies, The 4 > Taylor 
Rest thee on this mossy pillow . Smart 


Rhyme of the four birds, The .. ; C. Mackenzie 
River King, The (Op. 91, No. 3) (4 parts un a ) Schumann 
See, see what a wonderful smile (4 parts una pres ) Colin Taylor 


Shed no tear (4 parts unaccomp.) ow E. Austin 
Sleep, little baby (s. solo) (4 parts unaccomp. ) : Colin Taylor 
Softly fall the shades of evening Hatton 


(arranged, unac comp. ) 
‘ os . A.C. Mackenzie 
César Franck 


Song of morning, A 
Song of the Ermine 


Stars of the Summer nig ht (2 parts) E. Elgar 
There is a garden in her face (2 parts) J. Ireland 
Three Fishers, The (4 = unaccomp.) W. Wolstenholme 
To Blossoms ‘ .. _ P. Bowie 
What can lambkins do? S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Who shall be fairest? .. T. S. Holland 
Ye banks and braes (2 parts) A. M. Richardson 

os D. Davis 


You spotted snakes on 
3 .. Granville Bantock 


Young love 


§ Orchestral Accompaniment. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiITEp. 
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Just Publish Published. 
RE SCITA AL 
OF ORIGINAL 


FOR THE ORGAN 
EDITED BY 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


SERIES 


No. s. d. 
41. Réve d'Amour Felix Corbett 2 o 


Alfred Hollins 
Bernard Johnson 


J ohn E, West 


42. Morceau de Concert (En Forme oa Valse) . 


43. Pavanein A 
Jubilante (/ust 


44- Finale Published) 


: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Pusiisuep. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


BY 


EDWIN H. LEMARE. 


Newly added Numbers. s. d. 
The Quest ‘ ~ -- (No. 32. — al Compositions) 1 6 
Rustic Scene (No, 32. . ” ) 20 
Carillon , (No. 33. » ” pas 
Chant Se raphique (No. 34. on a ) 1 6 
Communion (‘* Peace”) -- (No. 35. ea 
Summer Sketches (Dawn; t he Bee; Cc uckoo: : wilight 3 
Evening.) (N » 40. Recital eries) 2 6 


Limited. 


SHORT POSTLUDES 
FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


1% GRAND CH(CEUR 

2. ALLA MARCIA 

3. SIEGESLIED 

4 POSTLUDE 

5. CONCLUDING VOLUNTARY 
6. POSTLUDE 


London: NovELLto anp Company, 


Thomas Adams 
G. Alcock 

Hugh Blair 
William Faulkes 
Myles B. Foster 
John E. West 


Price Two Shillings. 





n: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


ORGAN 
TRANS SCRIPT IONS 


A. HERBERT 


s. PRELUDE axnp ANGEL'S FAREWELL (‘‘¢ 
FUNERAL 
DiarMip ") 
CHANSON DE NUIT 
+. CHANSON DE MATIN 
. PASSACAGLIA (from “ 


MARCH (from the Music to ““GrRaNIA AND 


A SonG or JupGMENT”) 
_ - 
SOUTH 


CANTO POPOLARE (from “Is THe 


EDW (RD ELGAR 2 


CANTIQUE D'AMOUR THEO. WENDT 1 


fut - SB \DOLPH HENSELT 2 
PROCESSION TO THE MINSTER (“‘Lonencrin ”) 

WAGNER 1 

1o. IN TE DOMINE SPERAVI W. G. HATHAWAY 2 


J. 
tr. SOUVENIR DE PRINTEMPS JOSEPH HOLBROOKE 1 


I ANNH (USER'S ° PILGRIMAGE (Intre — to 


\ct IIL.) AGNER 1 
. AUF WIEDE RSEHEN H. BREWER 1 
s+ WALTHER’S PREISLIED (Dis wee tt... 
WAGNER 1 
\N ETON MEMORIAL MARCH Cc. H. LLOYD 2 
(Toe be continued.) 
J Novel A Company, Limited, 


COMPOSITIONS 


Tt v7. 
BREWER. 
s;ERONTIUS"”) 5s. 
EDWARD ELGAR 2 
EDWARD ELGAR 2 
EDWARD ELGAR 2 
EDWARD ELGAR 2 


LLOYD 2 


20 
1 6 
2¢ 


SEB 9 


It. 


12. 


SVPAuStw DH 


10. 
It. 





eSYAuSLw ve 


oy Ave wn es 


POPULAR MARCHES 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 





VoLUME 1. 
Marche Triomphale ° 
The Bride's March, from “ Rebekah ” 
Harvest Thanksgiving March .. 
March for a Church Festival 
Imperial March 


March to Calvary, from ‘‘ The Redenpelen* , 


Religious March 

March, from “ Abrz sham’ , 
March in B flat , 
Festive March in D 
March in G.. . 

March in D minor 


VOLUME 2. 
March for a Church Festival 
Processional Wedding March 
Festal March 


Solemn March, from ‘ The Bls ck Knight 


Festal March 

Marche Solennelle 

March, from “‘ St. Polycarp™ 
March, with Pastoral Trio 
March in G 

Jubilant March 

March in F 

Commemoration Ma sch . 


VoLUME 3. 

Festal March 
Festal March 
Triumphal March .. 
Secular March ° 
Solemn March (‘‘ Story of Sayid ’ ) 
Pilgrims’ March (Symphony No. 4) 
Marche Religieuse 

sridal March and Finale 
Marche Serieuse 
Grand Solemn March 
March and Chorus (‘*” 
Festival March 


Tannhiiuser ”) 


Marche Religieuse 

Wedding March 

Marche Triomphale 

March in E flat 

Funeral March (“‘ Dream of Jubal’ ). 
Solemn Processional March 
Schiller-March 

March in E flat 

Nuptial March 

Marche Funébre .. 


F. Archer 

3. Barnby 

J. B. Calkin 

. E. T. Driffielg 
E. Elgar 

Ch. Gounod 

G. A. Macfarren 
B. Molique 

E. Silas 

Henry Smart 

B. Tours 

Agnes Zimmermann 


W. T. Best 

H. R. Bird 

J. B. Calkin 

E. Elgar 

G. Elvey 

-- Ch. Gounod 
F. A. G. Ouseley 
B. Luard-Selby 
H. Smart 

J. Stainer 

J. H. Wallis 

- John E. West 


. George Calkin 

» C. S. Heap 
. Alfred Hollins 
G. A. Macfarren 
A. C. Mackenzie 
Mendelssohn 

G. Merkel 


. C. Hubert H. Parry 


B. Luard-Selby 
Henry Smart 
R. Wagner 


.. Herbert W. Wareing 


J. Baptiste Calkin 
William Faulkes 
Alex. Guilmant 

Lefébure-Wely 
A. C. Mackenzie 

C. J. B. Meacham 
. G. Meyerbeer 
. R. Schumann 
B. Luard-Selby 
P. Tschaikowsky 


Grand March (Introduction to the wd Act of ‘* Lohengrin”) 


Bridal Chorus (‘‘ Lohengrin”) .. 


R. Wagner 
R, Wagner 


Price Four Shillings and Sixpence each. 
In Cloth, Six Shillings and Sixpence each. 


London : 


Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 





SIX SHORT PIECES 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


1. Allegro pomposo. 
2. Easter Morn. 
3. Prelude on Dykes’s Tune ‘ 
4. Harvest Song. 

5. Impromptu. 

6. Passacaglia. 


A Meditation. 
* Requiescat. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London : 


NoveELLo anp Company, Limited. 








ALI 


No. 

Interlu 
Chans 
Fanta: 
There 
March 
Ave M 
Grand 
Andan 
Chans 
Preluc 
u. Roma 
2, Allegr 


Se ryrerter rs 


No. 
1. Chan: 
2, Alla | 
3 Minu 
« Lied 
5. Barca 
6. Sprin: 
1 The ¢ 
8, Pasto 
g Ave N 
10. Canti 
um, Thes 
m LeC: 


TRC 


FIR 
* Mus 
The first 
section i 
recapitu 
“ The 
restful. 
interesti 
works b: 
himself, 
magnific 


Archer 
Barnby 
Calkin 
Driffield 
. Elgar 
70unod 
Cfarren 
Tolique 
u. Silas 
Smart 
Tours 
‘Tmann 
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NOVELLO’S 
No. I. 
No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
Interlude o we - Th. Dubois 
Chanson de Matin Edward Elgar 
Fantasia on the old maledy “Urbs Beata” W. Faull es 
There is a green hill far away Ch. Gour od 
Marche _— ee Alexandre Guilmant 
Ave Maria A. Henselt 


Alfred Holl ns 

. Edwin H. Lemzre 
P. Tschakiow: ky 

° R. Wagner 
. W. Wolstenholme 
. W. Wolstenholme 


Grand Cheeur No. 2 
Andantino in D flat .. 
Chanson Triste os 

Prelude to “‘ Lohengrin,” Act lL 
mu. Romanza ‘ - 

yw. Allegretto in E ‘flat - 


PP SPV vr er sr 


No. 2. 

No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 

1 Chanson de Nuit .. ee ee - Edward Elgar 
2, Alla Marcia oe ° Myles B. Foster 
3 Minuetto Alexandre Guilmant 
» Lied H. Hofmann 
s. Barcarolle H. Hofmann 
6. Spring Song .. Alfred Hollins 
7 The Curfew Edward J. Horsmar 
8. Pastorale in E . Edwin H. Lerare 
g Ave Maria d’ Arcadelt Franz Li:zt 
10, Cantique d’Amour Theo. Wendt 


. W. Woistenholme 


mu. The Seraph’s Strain .. - : 
se . W. Wolstenholme 


1, Le Carillon 


No. 3. 
Just Published. 

No. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
Edward C. Bairstow 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
H. Hofmann 
Alfred Hollins 
. Edwin H. Lemare 
S. Rachmaninoff 
A, Strelezki 
P. Tschaikowsky 
R. Wagner 
John E, West 


1. Scherzo in A flat 

2 Melody 
Serenade ° 

4 Bridal March.. 

5. Berceuse 

6. Melodie in E . 

7. Aubade 

8 Nocturne in C shesp | minor 

9 Procession to the Minster (‘‘ 

1. Passacaglia 

u. Fantasia upon the 'p lainsong Melody. 

“Ad ceenam Agni” ° 
1. Allegretto in A flat 


L, ohengrin’ ) 


‘ Healey Willan 
. W. Wolstenholme 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each : 
Cloth, 5s. each. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


SIGFRID KARG-ELERT. 








TROIS IMPRESSIONS. sa q2:- s. d. 

1. Harmonies du Soir .. Io 

2. Clair de Lune. ro 

3. La Nuit ans) 
CHACONNE AND FUGUE TRILOGY, WITH 
CHORAL (2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones, 2 Tubas, 
Timpani, Tam-tam, and Piatti ad 774.). Op. 73:— 

Organ Score ; js io 6 + 4 6 

Wind Parts, &c. .. on in F re os 20 

FIRST SONATINA in A minor. Op. 74 .. ° 3 6 


“Must be classed as one of the finest works in modern organ literature. | 
The first movement is practically in usual Sonata form. T he deve lopment is 
section is ps articularly brilliant, and the quiet cadence leading into the 


rec capituls ition is of arresting beauty. - 


‘The slow movement, in the nature of a chaconne, is beautiful and 
restful A brilliant cadenza leads to an exciting introduction to a most 
interesting triple fugue (confined to manuals). Afterwards the composer 
works bac ckws ards through the sections preceding the fugue, unwinding 
himself, as it were, before starting on a magnificent Coda befitting ‘ 





magnificent work."—Daily Mail. 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS 
° No. 


No. 
1. Allegretto grazioso. . Concert Rondo. 

2. Andante in D. . Grand Cheeur, No. 1. 
3 

4. 

5- 

6 


on 


. Benediction Nuptiale. g. Grand Cheeur, No. 2. 
Bridal March. 1o. Intermezzo in D flat. 


Communion. 11. Spring Song. 
6. Concert Overture in C minor. 12. Triumphal March. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
Cloth, ros. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
FOR THE 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


W. WOLSTENHOLME. 


No. No. 

1. Allegretto in E flat. 7. Finale in B flat. 

2. Allegretto in A flat. 8. Le Carillon. 

3. Andantino. 9. Meditation. 

4. Canzona. 10. Minuet and Trio. 

5. Caprice. 11. Romanza. 

6. Fantasia in E, 12. The Seraph’s Strain. 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
Cloth, ros. 





NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


London : 


SEVEN PIECES 
FOR THE ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 


THEODORE DUBOIS. 





CONTENTs : 


1. PRELUDE | 4 INTERLUDE 


>. CANTILENE RELIGIEUSE | 5. PRIERE 
3. MARCIETTA | 6. POSTLUDE CANTIQUE 
7. MARCHE-SORTIE. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


SE VEN PIE CES 
FOR THE ORGAN 


ALEEARONS GUILMANT. 


CONTENTS: 
| 4. MINUETTO 
WEDDING MARCH 5. MARCHE TRIOMPHALE 
; BERCEUSE 6. POSTLUDE 
>, FANTAISIE SUR DEUX MELODIES ANGLAISES. 


7. 


. OFFERTOIRE 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto AND Company, Limited. 
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Just Published. 


THE CORONATION MARCH 


(1gttp. 
FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR 


(Op. 65). 

s. d. 
Fut Score 7 6 
StrinGc Parts , - , és ore » o © 
Winp Parts, Etc. . - ee . <a @ 
ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO . eo & OC 

In the Press. 

ARRANGEMENT FOR ORGAN SOLO .. , i eo 32 6 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








Just Published. 


CORONATION MARCH 


AND 


HYMN 


(Based on two Themes from the music to “‘ Henry VIII.”) 





FULL ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


s. d. 
Stri Part 6 
Wind Par 10 3 
Arrange t for Piar te Solo 20 
Ar me Military | 7 € 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
Just Pus.isnep. 
LA SAVANNAH 
AIR DE BALLET 
FOR ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 
A. C. MACKENZIE. 
(Op. 72.) 
_ : s. d. 
String Parts 2 6 
Wind Parts, &c. . 7 0° 
Full Score ‘ au “ ‘ 6 0 
Arrangement for Violin and Pianoforte - ee on o & © 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo ws 20 


Arrangement for Military Band (/n the /’ress). 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Jusr Pusisnep. 


SYMPHONY No. 2 
In E FLat 
FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR 
(Op. 63) 
ARRANGEMENT FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 
BY 


SIGFRID KARG-ELERT. 








Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


Just Published. 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


1. In Modo d’una Sonata. 
. Cavatina. 
. Mazurka. 
4- Moto Perpetuo. 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


COMPOSED BY 


C. H. LLOYD. 








Price Three Shillings. 





London: Nove..to anp Company, Limited. 





Just Published. 


ROMANCE 


BASSOON AND ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY 
EDWARD ELGAR 
(Op. 60). 
FULL SCORE. 


Price Five Shillings. 








Arrangement for Bassoon and Pianoforte . aa o« © 
Arrangement for Violoncello and Pianoforte - os &% 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


TWO BAGATELLES 





I. VALSETTE. 
Il. PIZZICATO. 
FOR 


STRING ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


s. d. 
String Parts - wi eis ~ = i on 2 6 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo 20 








London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just PuBisHep. 


NORWEGIAN MELODIES 


ARRANGED FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
BY 


A. von AHN CARSE. 








Price Two Shillings. 





London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 








London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


THE VICAR OF BRAY 
VARIATIONS 
FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 
ERNEST AUSTIN. 


(Op. 35-) 





d. 
Score os wa ‘ ‘ os on 6 0 
SrrinG Parts .. , - - os 6 0 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ‘ “a “ = 2 6 





London: Nove.tto axnp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLO’S 


NEW SONGS 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET, 


OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By EMMELINE BROOK. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


GONG 
Love IN THE MEADOWS. 
By Percy E. FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos or Contraltos. 





(Aco DICK. By PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





AWAKENING (Vocal 
By Percy E. FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos. 


HE SONGSTERS’ 
Waltz). 





Gome PERFECT ROSE. By Percy E. FLETCHER. 


Suitable for All Voices. 





O ALTHEA. By C. HARFORD LLOYD. 


Suitable for Baritones. 





N A SUMMER'S DAY. 
By CECIL ENGELHARDT. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





THE CAMEL’S HUMP. By EDWARD GERMAN. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


SONS OF THE SEA. _ By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


COME, DREAMLESS REST. By NOEL JOHNSON. 


Suitable for All Voices. 
W!tTH ALL 





MY HEART. 
By WALTER EARNSHAWE. 


Suitable for All Voices. 





ELIODORE. By BOTHWELL THOMSON. 


Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 





OVE IS FOR EVER. By ERNEST NEWTON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 





Z UMMERZETZHIRE (Old Song). 
Arranged by ERNEST NEWTON. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 





HERE THE CHILDREN SLEEP. 
By A. KINGSTON STEWART. 
Suitable for Contraltos or Baritones. 


A SOUL. - 


GWEET NIGHT. By ERNEST AUSTIN. 


Suitable for Mezzo-Sopranos or Contraltos. 








By A. KINGSTON STEWART. 
Suitable for Tenors. 








OMEWARD. By HAMILTON HARTY. 
Suitable for Baritones. 


Loxvon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 





Just Published. 


FIVE SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 





1. A Sea Song from the Shore. 
2. Daisies. 
3. The Rainbow Fairies. 


4. Tree Buds, 
5. Grasshopper Green. 


COMPOSED BY 


E. HAROLD DAVIES. 


Price Two Shillings. 





London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 


HOLIDAY SONGS 
Tue Worps sy 


MRS. ALEXANDER 





Tue Music py 
LADY ARTHUR HILL. 


Two ways. 
The Seasons, 
Waking. 
Longings. 

In the distance. 
Holidays over. 


All things bright and beautiful. 
An early cowslip. 

A Winter breakfast. 

Dreams. 

Primroses. 

At Sunset. | 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited, 





TWILIGHT SONGS 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
THe Worps sy 
FRED. E. WEATHERLY 
Tue Music sy 
LADY ARTHUR HILL. 
. Over the water. . Mother's song. 


4 
2. Birdie’s answer. 5. Gipsying. 
3. A little child’s Christmas prayer. 6. I want to be a soldier. 





Price Two Shillings. 





London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 


MELODIOUS TECHNIQUE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


COMPOSED BY 


J. A. O'NEILL. 


In Two Books: 


Price Two Shillings each. 


These Pianoforte Studies have been highly praised by 
M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN, who has expressed his 
intention of playing some of them during his Recital 
Tour in the United States. His testimonial is published 
with the Work, which consists of Twelve Numbers, 
specially designed to develop power and skill in the 
fourth and fifth fingers. The importance of trying to 
equalize these weaker fingers with the stronger ones is 
unquestionable, as defective execution is more often 
traceable to this inequality of the fingers than to any 
other cause. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


Tuts Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte ‘echnigue, 
and to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in progressive 
order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the studies themselves have been 
selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, which, 
though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 






































1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES... ..., Partr|31. DOUBLE NOTES ... .. 0...) ws Part 
2.° % o oes sae see 9 ©2] 32. - o awe ons eee oe = 8 
33- o 99 soe oe ~ — «- 

3. SCALES le a ia dials pis aa Z 
’ "a 22 Ss 6S SS | 35. OCTAVES .. .. .. . Parts 
5. BROKEN CHORDS ... sien id ... Part 1| 36." ” PES... es = — 2 
6. ” ” tees » 2/37. CHORDS a ae. es Ca) aa 
b - ae oe ain nba in » - —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
9. ” a ves tne nes wee gp § | 39” STACCATO 

_ AN >, 40. REPETITION ... _ _ ve .» Parti 
Ell hl eae. — «4s 
12. = _~ et ws ma - se « .—— ” 9 — - Oa 
13. ve op tee tee wettest QS PART-PLAYING .... ss ee Patt 
14.° ARPEGGIO ...__... eee nae, Past | ™ Raa: ~ 
15. ~ me hia ea a aie » 2145." ORNAMENTS ... = om ied ooo 6a 
16. os ani a ae ‘ion a » 3] 46. - prs an cm ni sit i 
17 VELOCITY ... 2. 0 2) wee Part 1 |47) ACCOMPANIED MELODY ewes Part 
18. m ne Bs gp 2 | 48: oo os om ia ae 
a4 ’ ” : 49. EXTENSIONS anp SKIPS —— 
22. ' » Slory, RHYTHM... cece tees wee Pat 
23- ” » 7) 52.* a sai sie a a is we 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE vs se Part 1/53. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 
25.° ” - ove eee os 6p 8 By J. A. O'NEILL. 
26. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 54. WRIST STUDIES (Handgelenksiibungen). By 

OCTAVES ... ia si ade -» Parti ARNOLD KRUG. 
27. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, anp 55. EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING INDE- 

ta -— « «= -« ows PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fiir 

+ -- die Selbstandigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD KRus. 

28. SHAKES vee aes nee eee wee, Part | 96. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 
29. °° - ie ill as “us Cog POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fiir das 
30. ae “ 3 polyphone Spiel). By ARNOLD KRuG. 


* These Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin Taylor specially for this Series. 


FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


FROM THE ABOVE: 


SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 


THE present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the 
average pupil, the intention being to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of material 
existing, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which experience has 
proved to be the most beneficial. 

The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in consecutive 
order, but pupils who are already further advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once with Set II., which 

1 be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential elements of technique. 

Where additional studies are desired, or studies on certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, published 

under the title of “‘ Progressive Studies " (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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A Modern School for the Violin 


BY 


AUGUST WILHELMJ ano JAMES BROWN. 











F Baas purpose of this Work is to provide, in one systematic and comprehensive scheme, all that is 
necessary for the acquirement of the Art of Modern Violin Playing. 
“ A Modern School for the Violin” consists of Six Books devoted to Daily Zechnical Practice, 
Six Books of Studies for Violin alone, and a number of /ieces with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
the Violin parts being specially edited for the purposes of teaching. 


SECTION A.—TECHNICAL PRACTICE. IN SIX BOOKS. 

The foundation of *‘ A Modern School for the Violin” is laid by means of a series of Six Books dealing exclusively 
with the important subject of DAILY TECHNICAL PRACTICE. The First Book of Zechnical Practice (Book 14) is limited 
to the 1st Position ; the Second Book (2A) to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions; the Third Book (3A) to the first five 
Positions ; and so on. Bowings and other technical devices are introduced in a similarly progressive manner throughout. 
Each Book of 7echnical Practice is divided into ‘* Lessons” (or Chapters), and each Lesson contains a number of short 
repeating Exercises on some definite point of Violin Technique—as Fingering, Bowing, &c., with the needful explanations. 
Included in each Book will be found a complete set of Scales and Arpeggi, arranged according to the particular stage of 
advancement reached. 

Taken as a whole, this section is intended to facilitate, and to insist on, a thorough, steady, and continuous progress 
in the mastery of the Jnstrument, this being the only possible means of preparing the groundwork for artistic achievement 
with all its lasting delights. 

SECTION B.—STUDIES. IN SIX BOOKS. 

Section B is formed of a series of original and selected Studies, in Six Books. Each Book of Studies (Section B) is 
carefully co-ordinated, in respect of difficulty and range of subject, with the correspondingly numbered Book of Zechuical 
Practice (Section A). Thus the First Book of Studies (1B) is written in the Ist Position ; the Second Book (28) in the Ist, 
and, and 3rd Positions ; the 3rd Book (38) in all Positions up to and including the 5th; and so on. It should further be 
explained that the two Sections are designed to complement one another, and that the ‘* School” must be practised, not 
in single Books of 7echnical Practice and Studies alternately, but in pairs. Thus, Books 1A and 1B are to be taken 
concurrently, then Books 2A and 28, 3A and 3p, and so on, and the appropriate pairs are now issued bound together in 
cloth (see Cloth Bindings below). 





la. TECHNICAL PRACTICE (tIst Position) 2s. od. ls. STUDIES tas ... (Ist Position) 2s. od. 
2a. Ditrro (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. 2p. DittTo (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. 6d. 
3a. Ditro aa (Ist to 5th Position) 3s. od. 3B. Ditto ial ... (Ist to §th Position) 3s. od. 
4a, Ditto mm ni (all Pos.tions) 2s. 6d. 4n. Ditto as he ... (all Positions) 3s. od. 
5a. DiTTo i van sie Do. 2s. 6d. 5B. Ditto ss as cna Do. 3s. od. 
6a. Ditto bs +“ = ee 3s. Od. = GB. Ditto i abe ne Do. 3s. od. 
CLOTH BINDINGS. 

Book 1. (1A and 1B, bound together) in Cloth ... se i ««. SB Od. 

»» 2 (2A and 2B, bound together) Do. me =e ak oo. |= Gd 

;» 3. (3A and 3B, bound together) Do. si bat ic «- 2S 8 

» 4. (4A and 4p, bound together) Do. dine ae wail ... 6s. 6d. 

ss 3. (5A and 5p, bound together) Do. ae — ae vv > oe 

,, 6. (6A and 68, bound together) Do. os es eat « Fe Oh 

PIECES. 


_ In completion of the scheme of “A Modern School” a number of Pieces are published, in a form 
designed to fulfil the requirements of Violin Teachers and Students. In each number the Violin part 
is furnished with complete Fingerings and Bowings, besides remarks as to the methods of rendering, &c. 


No. 13. TWELVE FOLK DANCES FROM DENMARK No. 21. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. J. S. Bacu 

(1st Position) 2s. od. (1st to 6th Position) 2s. od. 
No. 14. SONATA IN G MINOR. G. Tartini No. 22. CONCERTO IN A MINOR. Pierre Rope 

(All Positions) 2s. od. (Op. 9). (All Positions) 2s. 
No. 15,5 OVERTURE TO SAMSON. G. F. Hanpet No. 23. TWELVE CAROLS .. (1st Position) 2s. 


(ist, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. No. 24. SONATA IN A. W. A. Mozart 
No. 16. SONATINA IN D. Franz ScHuBERT (1st to 5th Position) 2s. 
(1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. No. 25. REVERIE. Henri Vieuxtremps (Op. 22, No. 3). 

No. 17. EIGHT HYMN TUNES. Various Composers (Advanced) 2s. 
; (1st Position) 1s. 6d. No. 26. FOUR LITTLE PIECES. (From Op. 8) 

No. 18 STYRIAN DANCES (LANDLER) (Op. 165). IGnaz PLevet (ist Position) 2s. 

: JOSEF LANNER (1st to 5th Position) 2s. od. | No. 27, SARABANDE AND TAMBOURIN. 

No. 19. PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR. wry LecLarr (1st to sth Position) 2s. 
J. S. Bacu (Advanced) 2s. od. | No. 28. BOURREE AND GIGUE. J. S. Bacu 

No. 2. SONATA IN G (No. 8). Josern Haypn (ist and 3rd Positions) 1s. 

(1st to 6th Position) 2s. od. | No. 29. BALLADE AND POLONAISE. 
Henri Vieuxtemps (Op. 38) (Advanced) 2s. 


BFR RB BR BE 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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The Pieces in the majority of these Albums are so arranged that if any Part, or combination of Parts, 


No. 
I. 


14. 


16. 


NOVELLO'S 


ALBUMS FOR PIANOFORTE AND 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


(TWO VIOLINS, VIOLA, AND VIOLONCELLO.) 


addition to the First Violin and Pianoforte is used, they will sound complete. 


DOLMETSCH, ARNOLD—Suite of 
Four Pieces 
Extra String Ps arts, 6d. ez ah 
PURCELL, HENRY—Suite of Five 
Pieces ... oe _ oc — 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
GERMAN, EDWARD — Three 
Dances, from the Music to ‘* Henry VIII.” 
Extra String Parts, Is. each. 
RAMEAU—Gavotte in D 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
HANDEL, G. F.—Six Pieces from the 
Water Music. 1. Bourrée in F ; 2. Air in 
F ; 3. Minuet in F; 4. Hornpipe in F; 
5. Aria in G; 6. Allegro in D 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
HANDEL, G. F.—Two Bourrées 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
MACKENZIE, A. C. — Benedictus, 
from Six Pieces for the Violin 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
GOUNOD, CHARLES — from 
‘Mors et Vita” 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ok, 
MEN DELSSOHN—Wedding March... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
MENDEL ae N — War March 
(** Athalie ” ea 
Extra String Ps arts, 6d. each. 

MENDELSSOHN — Cornelius March 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 

MEN DELSSOH N—Funeral March ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
ELVEY, GEORGE — Gavotte (a la 

mode ancienne) oe 
Extra String Parts, 6d. eac * 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 1. Stately Dance 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 2. Rustic Dance 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 3. Graceful Dance... 


Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 


2 


2 


p. ; No. 


| 17- 


6 | 


| 18. 
6! 


22. 





6 


COWEN, FREDERIC H. — Four 
English Dances. No. 4. Country Dance... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 1. Valse 
Bohemienne 
Extra String Parts, 6d. “- 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 2. Valse 
Rustique = 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ach. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 3. Valse 
de la Reine 
Extra String Parts, 6d. aah, 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. — Four 
Characteristic Waltzes. No. 4. Valse 
Mauresque 


Extra String Pa arts, 6d. ah. 
SPOHR, L. — Andantino, from the 
Symphony, ‘‘The Consecration of Sound ”... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
LANNER, JOSEF — Five Styrian 
Dances (Landler) ; fea 
Extra String Parts, 6d. oa. 
TOURS, BERTHOLD—March in G 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
MACFARREN, W.—Bourrée in C ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
COWEN, FREDERIC H.— Minuet 
d’Amour, from A Suite of Old —— 
Dances (Second Set) .. . ‘ oie 
Extra String Parts, 6d. cach. 
WEST, JOHN E.—Intermezzo from 
** Seedtime and Harvest ” ‘ eee 
Extra String Parts, 3d. ene. 
HOLST, GUSTAV VON — Seven 
Scottish Airs ... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. ah. 
LEMARE, E. H. — Andantino in D 
flat “es ion ove ous 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 
BREWER, A. H.—Auf Wiedersehen... 
Extra String Parts, 6d. each. 
ELGAR, EDWARD.—Serenade, from 
** Wand of Youth ” (First Suite) 
Extra String Parts, 3d. each. 


To be continued. 


LONDON : 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTeED. 
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Just Pvus.isuep. 


No. 83, NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


THE MILITARY BAND 


GEORGE MILLER, 
M.V.O., Mus. Bac. Cantab., &c. 


Price Two Shillings. 


In Paper Boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Nove.tLto anp Company, Limited. 





pom PUBLISHED. 


No. 8, NOVELLO’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS, 


HINTS 


ON THE 


ELEMENTARY TEACHING 


OF THE 


PIANOFORTE 
CHIEFLY TO BOYS. 


EDWARD D. RENDALL. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


London: NovELLo AnD Company, > Limbed. 


The SOCIETY of BRITISH COMPOSERS. 


Music Published in the AVISON EDITION. 


INSTRUMENTAL. Net s. 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Viola i 6 
For Violin and Organ. = xtra V iolin 


Bax, ARNOLD—Trio. 
BeeTHOVEN.—Cavatina. 
Parts, €d. each) ° 2 
Bett, W. H.—Arabesque. Violin and Pianoforte . I 
Arcadian Suite. Full Score . ee ee oo 
Corver, F.—Elegy for Orchestra, _F ull Score > « 8 
Conver, PauL—“‘ Dross.”. Music-Drama without words. . 3 
Dixon, H. C.—Andante Religioso for Violoncello and Pianoforte I 
GARDINER, H. BaLrour—Quartet i in one movement for — 


Score - _net 2 o| Parts ae 3 
Hartey, Ly ovpb—Two Pieces. Violin and Pianoforte .. o 9 
Hurtstone, W. Y.—Variations for Orchestra. Full Score .. 10 

Trio. Pianoforte, Violin, and_ Violoncello oe ‘en - % 
Jervis-Reap, H. V.—Phantasy Trio in B minor. Pianoforte, 

Violin, and Violoncello .. oe - § 

McEwen, J. B. — “Grey Galloway.” ‘Border Ballad for 


Orchestra. Full Score 


Mackenzir, A. C.—Suite. Violin and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) 


Full Score 20s. | Piano Score net 5s. | Separately, each 2 
Martruay, Topras—Quartet in one movement .. 5 
SPEAIGHT, JosEPH—Spanish Love Song. Violin and Pianoforte 1 

Spinnerlied ; Evensong. Violoncello and Pianoforte.. each 1 


WEssELy, Hans—Kreutzer Studies, with accompaniment for 
Second Violin. Two Books . . -- each 2 
PIANOFORTE. 
Austin, Ernest—Poem for Pianoforte 
Bowen, E. Yorx—Miniature Suite 
Separately : Humoresque, 1s. ; Nocturne, IS. 5 “Scherzo 
First Ballade; Polonaise .. ee eac 
Corper, a Preludes, 4s. 6d. Separately, each 
Cox, G. H.—Song of Spring ° - 
Darg, B. J.—Sonata.. 
Eccar, K. E.—Sketches: The Old Castle; The Wishing ¥ Well, ea. 
FoRRESTER, CiirFe—Summer's Call ; The Exile .. each 
Variations on an Original Air . 
Garratt, Percivat—Scherzo-Toccata 
Gatry, NicHotas—Five Waltzes 
Hartiey, Llovo—Four Miniature Impressions 
Two Concert Pieces 3 0 | Moods 
Haw.ey, Stantey.—Dance Sketch, No. 1. 
Hickin, Weton—Suite Mignonne 
Hur STONE, W. Y.—Capriccio .. . 
{pavee- -Reap, H. V.—Five Impressions 


fatrHay, Tostas—Toccata; Albumblatt ; Dirge each 
Quitrer, ‘Rocer—Three Studies . “* 
SPEAIGHT, JoserH—Passepied, ts. ; Miniatures, 1s. 6d. ; ; Legends 
Swinsteap, Fetix—Prelude in ° . . 


NNH NN HD HN NNNKNKRNNKHNKHD HUD HD HW D 


Variations on a Theme by Concone oe 
Wicur, A. N.—Barcarolle. In the Bay 
London: Nove.to anp Company, L imited. 


d. 
6 
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| TSCHAIKOWSKY. Sion 26. 





NEW FOREIGN 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


BAZELAIRE, P.—Op. 95. Prelude and Fugue, 3s. 6d. net; 
Op. roo. Ballade, 3s. 6d. net; Op. 102. Lied. Pianoforte 
Solos ee 


BERNHEIM, M.—Danses Grecques. _ Piz inoforte Solo... 
BORSKY, S.—Menuet, 2s. net; Le Réve. Pianoforte Solos 
BREDON, Cu.—Croques. Tweive Pieces. Pianoforte Solo .. 
BRON, E.—Barcarolle. Pianoforte Solo .. 
D INDY. V.—Andante from Quatuor. Op. 35. 
FRANCK, C.—Organ Pieces transcribed for Pianoforte 
and Fantaisie (No. 1 of Three Pieces), 3s. net ; Final, 
net ; Grand Piéce Symphonique .. - - - - 
HAHN, R.—Le Dieu Bleu. Ballet. Pianoforte Solo, 7s. net. 
Separate Numbers: 1. Danse des Musiciennes, ts. net ; 
2. Danse des Bayaderes, 2s. net; 3. L’Enchantement Divin 
—— La Féte chez Thérése. Ballet Pantomime in Two Acts. 
Pianoforte Score ‘ 
NEYMARCK, J. 
SCHMITT, F..—Piéces 


Pianoforte Duet 
Solo. 
3s. 6d. 


Sonata in E flat minor. Pianoforte Solo 
Humoristiques. Pianoforte Duet. 
Complete, 8s. net ; 1. Marche Militaire, 2s. 6d. net ; 2. Ron- 
deau, 2s. 6d. net; 3. Bucolique, 2s. 6d. net; 4. Ss herzetto, 
6d. net; 5. Valse Sentimentale, net; 6. Danse 
Grotesque 
SWAN, HENNESSY. —On 40. 
Nature). Pianoforte Solo .. 
39. Incunabula. Three Pieces. 


—— Op. 
TUI URIN A, J.—Coins de Seville. Four Pieces. 





2s. 2s. 


Ex n : Penn ant (E hades a —_ 


‘Pianoforte Solo 
Pianoforte Solo 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


BACH.—Chorus from Cantata No, 3. Transcribed for Two 
Violins and Pia anoforte 

BAZELAIRE, P.—Op. 87. Fantasiestiick. 

COUPERIN.—Le Rossignol-en-amour. Flute and Pianoforte.. 


Harp and Pianoforte 


DELPORTE, J.—Op. 6. Cantabile for Violin, 'Cello and 
Pianoforte. Contrabass ad /ié. . 

FAIRCHILD, B.—Op. 27. Qu utuor for Two Violins, Viola 
and 'Cello. Score, 7s. net ; ‘Parts se . 

—— Op. 31. Légende for V iolin and Pianoforte .. 

FANELLI.—Humoresque for Clarinet and Pianoforte 

FAURE, G.—Op. 50 Pavane. Cello and Pianoforte .. ° 

NOREN, H. G.—Op. 39. 1. Légende; 2. Danse slave. Violin 
and Pianoforte - ae - ne os ak oe 

RUYSSEN, C.—Ballade, 2s. net; Berceuse, 2s. net; Caprice 
cari actéristique, 2s. 6d. net ; Frére Jacques, Berceuse badine, 
2s. net; Réves evanouis, Elégie, 2s. net; Solitude, Elégie, 

6d. net ; Sourires et Parmes. Cello and Piano Pieces .. 
SC HIDE NHE LM, R.—Ballade. Op. 7 


‘Cello and Pianoforte 
Lied. Two 'Celliand Pianoforte .. =e - 
Scherzo-Sérénade. ‘Cello and Pian forte . 
F.—Le Roi des Aulnes. ‘Cello and Piz anoforte . 
Sérénade mélancolique. V iola 


—— Op. 8. 
—— Op. o. 
SCHU BE RT, 


and Pianoforte 


ORGAN AND HARMONIUM. 


—Op. 134. No. 1. Epousailles. Méditation 

For "Ce tle, Violin, Harp (or Pianoforte) and ee 
Score and Parts . 

Improvis: ation (Gre and Cc heeur) for Orga an 

Op. 48. Six Fantasiestiicke, for Organ, 

Caprice; 3. Abendandacht; 4. Waldes- 
Loy ght 5. AE lle ae a 6. Elégie. . each 

OVEREEN, M. Van.—Op. 19. Hymne de l'Office ‘du ‘Soir 
(Vépres) V iolin (or 'Cello), Piano (or Harp) and Harmonium 

— Op. 20. Hymne de |’Office du jour (Laudes). ‘Cello (or 
Violin), Harp (or Piano) and Harmonium 

—— Op. 21. Hymne de l’Office de Nuit (Ma tines). 
(or ‘Cello). Harp for Piano) and Harmonium . 

PERGOLESI.—Arie (Tre giorni). Harmonium and Pianoforte 

REHBAUM, Tu.—Op. 24. Mondnacht. ‘Cello, Har- 
monium, and Pianoforte . 

Op. 24. Mondnacht. Harmonium and Pp ianoforte = 

Sc oH AR™ TEL, R.—Op. 12. Seestudien. Duos for Harmonium 
and Piz anofi rte. 1. le sstille und gliicklic he Fahrt, 1s. 6d. 
net; 2. Einsame Insel, 1s. 6d. net; 3. Barcarolle, 2s. net; 

Im weiten Weltmeer, 2s. net ; 5. Scirocco 


scHuR 3ERT.—Unfinished Symphony (B minor). 


BOSSI, M. E. 
religieuse. 
with 7 am-tam ad id, 


No. 2 


— OF; 
FAHRMANN, H. 


Traumerei; 2. 


"Violin 


Violin, 


"Arranged for 


Violin, ‘Cello, Harmonium and Pianoforte ; 
VIERNE, L.—Third Symphonie. Organ. Op. 28. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
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LIZA LEHMANN— 
** Daddy’s Sweetheart ” 
** Little Moccasins” 
** Clementina’s Song” 
” Everybe rdy’s Secret” 


GUY DHARDELOT— 
”" My Message “ 
** Until one day ” 
**Un Rien” (A Word) 
** Come!” 
** Till you looked up ” 
** Thy voice, beloved ” 
** The Lark’s Song ” 


FLORENCE AYLWARD— 
** Solace” 
** Sunshine and Daffodils ” 
‘* The Romany Fiddle ” 
** Morning—and you !” 
** Dear heart, I love ” 
‘* A Tree Song ” 
** Three ” 


TERESA DEL RIEGO— 
** Little Brown Bird” 


** Your Picture” 
** Hayfieids and Butterflies ” 


** The red rose wooed the white rose ” 


‘*T lay my laurels at your feet” 
** Shadow March” 


DOROTHY FORSTER— 
** Look down, beloved ” 
** In the Twilight ” 
** Where violets grow ” 
** Margaret ” 
** Mifanwy ” 
** Rosamond ” 
** Rose in the Bud” 


EMMELINE BROOK— 
** To a Seabird ” 


KATIE MOSS 
** The Floral Dance ” 


NEW 
LIZA LEHMANN— 

“* Cowboy Ballads ” 

‘Songs of a Flapper” 
DOROTHY FORSTER 


‘Songs of Farewell ” 


THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Jvune 1, 


Igt2. 





CHAPPELL & 
LATEST SONG AND BALLAD 


F. PAOLO TOSTI— 
** Never ” 
Two Little Songs : 
** Could I but tell” 
**T cannot tell ” 


Ss. LIDDLE— 
Two Short Songs : 
**Open my window ) 
to the stars” | Published 
** Love, pluck your | together. 
flowers ” 


J together. 


HUBERT BATH— 
**T have a rose” 
** Reconciliation ” 
** Destiny ” 
** Sea Memories” 
KENNEDY RUSSELL 
** The Fermer’s Pride” 
** Old Farmer John” 
BOTHWELL THOMSON— 
** The First Kiss ” Published 
** The Flower Bird ” together. 
** Lullaby Lady” 
** Velvet eyes ” 
ERIC COATES— 
‘** When the robin goes a-singing ” 
‘* The gates of Spring ” 
** Sweet-and-Twenty ” 
NOEL JOHNSON— 
** Gray Days” 
HAYDN WOOD— 
** May in my garden ” 
TURLAY ROYCE— 
** Billee Bowline ” 
** Love’s window ” 
GRAHAM PEEL— 
** Boot, saddle, to horse’ 
** Twenty years hence ” 
** Loveliest of trees” 
** Wind of the Western Sea ” 


5] 
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** April” } 


“The Early morning ” 
FRANK LAMBERT— 


** Love that is gone” 


HERMANN LOHR— 

* Roumanian Songs ” 

*“ Romany Songs” 
MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS— 


** Dream-Songs ” 


\ Published 


CUS 
SUCCESSES. 


EDWARD GERMAN— 
** An old English Valentine ” 
** Love in all Seasons ” 


HERMANN LOHR— 
** There ’s a hill by the Sea” 
** Little grey home in the West ” 
‘* Life has sent me many roses ” 
Two Songs of Summer : 
** Summer in the 
country ” 
“If I were a 
swallow” 
** Rose of my heart ” 
** Where my caravan has rested ” 
** It is not because your heart is mine” 
** Unmindful of the roses” 


W. H. SQUIRE— 
** The Irish Fusilier” 


ROBERT CONINGSBY 
CLARKE— 
**The Wind in the Corn” 
** Blackbird and Rose” 
** A little Geisha singing ” 
‘* Poppies for forgetting ” 
** The charm of Spring ” 
**O, my garden, full of roses ” 


PERCY E. FLETCHER— 
** Life’s blessing” 


PAUL A. RUBENS— 
** The Admiral’s yarn ” 
“* Help me to love” 


| ERNEST HALSEY— 
‘* Beat upon mine, little heart ” 
** Wynken, Blynken and Nod” 


| MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS— 
| ‘Night is nigh ” 

** A Soul’s Anguish ” 

** Sleep” 

**My Dreamland Rose ” 

**In Harbour” 

** Starry woods” 

** Rosette ” 

** Grey eyes” 


| Published 
together. 


AND POPULAR VOCAL ALBUMS. 


R. CONINGSBY CLARKE— 
“A Third Sheaf of little Songs ” 


GRAHAM PEEL— 
“Songs of a Shropshire Lad” 


Cuaprett & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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